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FROM  THE  CHANCELLOR 


The  twentieth  edition  of  SKYLARK  comes  to  you  with  a  rich 
tradition  of  achievement  and  excellence.  The  various 
competitive  awards  which  have  been  garnered  by  earlier 
editions  is  a  clear  challenge  to  this  year's  staff  and 
contributors  to  maintain  the  SKYLARK  reputation  for 
excellence  in  collegiate  publication. 

The  devotion  and  enthusiasm  of  a  volunteer  staff  provides 
inspiration  and  encouragement  to  the  entire  Purdue  Calumet 
community.  The  University  is  grateful  for  the  leadership  of 
SKYLARK  staff  and  contributors  in  an  academic  endeavor  of 
the  magnitude  and  quality  exhibited  in  each  edition. 

The  faculty  advisor,  Professor  Charles  Tinkham,  brings  to 
SKYLARK  the  finest  traditions  of  scholar  and  mentor.  I  wish 
to  publicly  express  my  appreciation  to  Professor  Tinkham  for 
his  many  contributions  to  Purdue  University  Calumet. 


James  Yackel 
Chancellor 
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CHARLIE  TINKHAM: 
SKYLARK'S  SONGSTER 


It  began  with  a  handful  of  college 
students  eager  to  start  a  campus  literary 
magazine. 

It  was  an  unlikely  idea  in  1970,  on 
this  small,  extension  campus  of  a  large, 
midwestern  university  known  mostly 
for  its  engineering  program  and,  later, 
for  turning  out  a  disproportionate  share 
of  the  country's  astronauts. 

But,  they  called  the  magazine  Skylark— 
after  the  bird  known  for  the  song  it 
utters  as  it  soars  toward  the  sky.  At  its 
heart,  right  from  the  beginning,  beating 
sure  and  strong,  was  always  Charlie. 

Professor  Charles  Tinkham  sits  now 
on  a  concrete  step  outside  the 
university  building  that  houses  his 
office.  He  sits  waiting  —  perhaps  for  a 
ride,  the  July  sun  beating  down  on  him. 
He  is  nearly  alone  on  the  campus, 
deserted  by  students  on  this  Friday 
afternoon. 

Charlie  has  likely  met  earlier  with  one 
of  those  students  in  his  office  stacked 
with  books  and  papers,  where  they 
probably  talked  about  the  student's 
writing. 

Purdue  University  Calumet  is  in  the 
heart  of  Northwest  Indiana,  known, 
among  other  things,  for  the  steel 
produced  by  the  sweat  of  its  people. 


by 

Susan  Erler 


It's  a  region  that  tends  to  destroy 
people,  Charlie  said.  The  mills  take  you 
in  the  morning  and  spit  you  out  in  the 
afternoon. 

From  the  time  it  was  conceived  20 
years  ago  by  three  young  women  who 
were  students  at  Purdue  University 
Calumet,  Skylark  has  been  for  people 
who  need  a  place  for  their  work. 

"The  whole  day  long/he  sang  and  is 
unsated  still/the  skylark,"  is  a  poem  he 
quotes  when  talking  about  the 
magazine's  beginning. 

The  bird  is  often  referred  to  by  other 
poets,  Charlie  says,  as  being  pure  soul, 
not  having  any  body,  representing  the 
beauty  of  song. 

The  three  students  chided  him  for 
not  telling  them  the  skylark  is  an 
unattractive  creature,  Charlie  said.  But 
out  of  the  ungainly  body  of  the  bird 
comes  a  beautiful  song,  he  told  them. 

Charlie's  lifelong  entwinement  with 
poetry  began  when  his  grandfather 
wrote  impromptu  poems  when  Charlie 
was  a  child,  he  said.  His  grandfather 
would  make  up  a  poem  that  came  out 
perfectly  rhymed  and  metered.  At  the 
age  of  seven,  he  wanted  to  be  just  like 
him. 

He  grew  up  in  Florida  with  his 


grandparents.  His  grandfather,  an  Irish 
Protestant,  was  a  lawyer.  He  taught 
Charlie  about  being  and  about  living, 
he  said. 

Later,  his  grandmother  asked  him  to 
be  a  poet,  to  do  some  writing  about  her 
and  his  grandfather. 

Although  he  later  obliged  her  by 
writing  more  than  25  poems  about  the 
two  of  them,  he  got  sidetracked  for  a 
while,  studying  philosophy  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  to  which  he  was 
admitted  at  16. 

He  took  the  entrance  exam, 
convinced  he  had  failed.  He  felt  very 
uncomfortable  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  he  said,  but  stayed  four  years 
and  graduated  in  1945  with  a  degree  in 
philosophy. 

He  went  next  to  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  at  Madison,  at  first  to  study 
botany,  later  graduating  with  a  degree 
in  English.  This  was  a  good  place  for 
him,  Charlie  said.  He  liked  the  fact  that 
it  is  surrounded  by  four  lakes.  But 
botany  is  a  very  complicated  subject, 
and  he  soon  lost  interest.  In  the 
meantime,  most  of  his  credits  were  in 
English. 

During  his  second  or  third  year  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  his  aunt 
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started  talking  to  him  about  poetry,  he 
said,  introducing  him  to  "all  these 
strange  people." 

A  favorite  was  Wallace  Stevens  and 
his  poem  "Thirteen  Ways  of  Looking  at 
a  Blackbird." 

He  didn't  understand  the  poem,  he 
told  his  aunt  then.  She  said,  "You  will," 
and  advised  him  to  keep  reading  it. 

"Among  twenty  snowy 
mountains/The  only  thing  moving/Was 
the  eye  of  the  blackbird,"  Stevens  said 
in  the  poem.  "I  was  of  three  minds/Like 
a  tree/ln  which  there  are  three 
blackbirds."  And,  "A  man  and  a 
woman/Are  one/A  man  and  a  woman 
and  a  blackbird  are  one." 

It  doesn't  make  any  sense  rationally, 
but  it's  beautiful,  Charlie  said.  Always 
give  a  poem  a  fair  reading,  he 
recommends.  Keep  reading  it.  Read  it 
over  and  over. 

He  tosses  about  for  the  right  words  to 
describe  what  poetry  is:  a  snapshot  of 
something  in  reality;  it  begins  with  a 
feeling;  the  way  to  the  idea  is  through 
concreteness;  poetry  slows  down  time; 
it  is  an  attempt  to  make  sense  out  of  a 
world  that  does  not  make  sense; 
through  a  concrete  experience,  you 
reach  a  transcendent  experience;  a 
poem  is  never  finished,  it  is  only 
abandoned,  he  quotes  another  writer. 


He  has  written  over  2,500  poems. 
One  of  them  is  for  the  grandmother 
who  asked  him  to  write  about  her. 


who  taught  me  poetry 

silence  like 
this 

goes  deeper 
even  to  the  violets 
you  held  at  your  breast 
each  new  springtime 
of  your  life 

your  name  was  Ethelia 
and  you  my  grandmother 
of  many  Aprils 
but  I  always  called  you 
my  violet  lady 

and  you  would  wink  at  me 
as  if  to  say  — 
and  smile  — 

'but  how  were  you 
the  only  one 
to  learn  from  me 
the  trick 

of  making  names?' 

(for  Ethelia  McAleer) 


He  is  hardly  ever  satisfied  with  his 
poetry,  Charlie  said.  The  most  he  will 
say  is  that  at  times  in  the  years  he  has 
been  writing,  it  has  gotten  better. 

Skylark  has  been  published  every 
year  since  its  first  issue  in  1972.  By  the 
fourth  issue,  it  began  outside  the 
university  for  contributors,  and  within 
the  first  ten  years  was  indexed  in  a 
number  of  books,  including  "Poet's 
Market"  and  "A  Guide  to  Children's 
Literature." 

The  magazine  has  been  criticized  for 
including  children's  work,  Charlie  said, 
and  has  been  told  it  should  discontinue 
the  practice  because  it  confuses  the 
audience. 

But,  he  believes  children  need  a 
place  to  have  their  work  published 
alongside  that  of  adults. 

He  will  continue  to  work  with  the 
students  who  volunteer  their  time  and 
effort  each  year  to  provide  what  Charlie 
calls  a  showcase  for  the  work  of  the 
people  of  Northwest  Indiana  —  and 
beyond. 

He  will  continue  to  be  at  the  heart  of 
Skylark. 

S.  Erler  is  a  local  writer  who 
has  been  previously  published  in 
Skylark. 
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1931 


For  Charles  B. 


(For  Mabel  Tinkham) 

on  the  windy  bright  streets 
of  my  childhood 
autumn  blue  afternoons 
after  school 
my  friend  and  I 
searched  old  depression 
gutters 

for  empty  packs 
of  cigarettes  — 
camel,  lucky  strike 

we'd  peel  off 

the  shiny  inner  foil 

with  breath-held  ritual, 

composition 

of  the  effort 

of  the  mouth, 

then  take  our  crumpled  prize 

to  the  little 

grey-boarded  house 

where  my  grandmother  lived 

with  giant  balls  of  string 

and  globes  of  tinfoil 

glimmering 

like  old  used-up  suns 


Words  can  work  wonders  — 

an  image  cleave  through  the  still  mind 

with  fresh  beauty, 

like  the  scratch  of  a  jet 

on  the  blue  bowl  of  sky, 

like  a  dotting  of  yellow  flowers 

(he  wouldn't  call  them  weeds) 

against  the  green. 

A  trimmed,  newsprinted  poem 
sticks  on  the  plain  wall 
of  my  windowless  office. 

It's  sometimes  taken  down 
for  visitors 
to  read. 

I  have  read  a  poem  of  his 

for  cleaning  ladies  at  midnight  — 

about  grandmother's  hands  trembling  to  pluck 

sky  blue  violets  from  green  spears, 

hiding  heart's  loneliness  from  the  boy. 

Then  the  coffee-colored  one  says, 

"Oh  yes,  Mr.  Tinkham,  he  wrote  a  poem 
for  my  daughter  several  years  ago. 

And  she's  read  it  in  churches,  and 
at  the  family  reunion,  lots  of  people 
felt  tears." 


her  eyes 
would  lighten 
to  a  soft,  soft  blue 
to  see  us 
standing 
with  our  tribute 
but  then 

would  falter  dark 
beyond  the  reach 
of  galaxies 

how  empty, 
they  seemed  to  say, 
the  pain  of  living 
so  alone, 
so  dim, 

as  endlessly  as  string 

-  Charles  B.  Tinkham 
Fiammond,  Indiana 


Well,  if  one  poem, 
one  line  of  love 
lives.  .  . 

what  then  of  those  who  laugh 
at  poetry.  .  . 
what  then  of 
death? 

From  a  man  who  has  suffered  — 

so  much  joy  and  delicate  sights/sounds  congeal  that  — 

such  are  we  all .  .  . 

such  are  we  all. 

And,  thanks. 

(When  Mr.  Death  reaches  out  his  hand  for  you,  Charlie, 
give  'im  a  poem,  instead.) 

-  Michael  Downey 
Kansas  City ,  Missouri 
Previously  published 
in  Skylark. 
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AMOS 

by 

Lee  Ebler 


Amos,  our  new  hired  hand,  was  a 
bow-shouldered  man  with  more  gaps 
than  teeth.  Amos  didn't  talk  much,  and 
when  he  did,  his  voice  was  high  and 
wispy,  rusty  almost.  Amos  shuffled 
when  he  walked.  He  only  ran  once  that 
Brother  and  I  could  remember.  But  that 
once  was  enough.  Mostly  he  kept  to 
himself.  And  people  were  content  to  let 
him  be. 

He  had  had  a  hard  life,  Grandpa  said, 
and  we  were  not  to  torment  him.  Not 
that  Brother  and  I  did  much 
tormenting,  for  Amos  was  a  little 
frightening.  From  the  beginning,  we 
sensed  the  contrast  between  our  soft 
lives  and  his  hard  one.  Sometimes  we 
felt  ashamed  that  we  lived  in  a  house 
with  an  ice  box  while  Amos  stayed  with 
his  mother  in  a  faded,  red  boxcar  in 
Brodie's  Hollow. 

Grandma  was  uneasy  around  Amos. 
Oh,  she  treated  him  well  enough, 
feeding  him  sausage  and  milk  gravy 
and  inquiring  about  his  mother's 
rheumatism,  but  she  didn't  like  us 
children  around  him.  Once  Brother 
asked  her  why,  but  she  only  shook  her 
head,  and  her  mouth  went  thin. 

One  hot  evening  I  overheard  her  and 
Grandpa  talking.  They  were  sitting  on 
the  porch,  watching  the  heat  lightning 
quiver  across  the  west. 

"He's  got  to  be  given  a  chance,  same 
as  other  folks,"  Grandpa  was  saying 
with  the  air  of  one  who  answers  an  old 
argument. 

"He's  not  the  same  as  other  folk," 
Grandma  said  tartly.  "And  it's  a 
mistake  to  think  he  is.  You're  too  soft, 
Alva." 

"Allowances  have  to  be  made." 
Grandpa's  voice  was  as  low  and  easy  as 
the  wind  in  the  pines. 

"Takin'  a  chance  if  you  ask  me! 
Especially  with  Brother  and  Jemi." 

"It's  all  right,  Mary.  It  was  only  that 
one  time." 


"Once  is  all  it  takes,"  said  Grandma, 
and  after  that  there  was  only  the  sound 
of  thunder. 

The  next  day  I  told  Brother  about  the 
conversation.  After  he  got  over  being 
vexed  that  I  had  heard  and  he  hadn't, 
he  did  some  speculating. 

"Let's  watch  him,"  said  Brother,  who 
listened  to  "The  Shadow"  on  the  radio 
and  loved  a  mystery.  "They  won't  tell 
us  what  happened,  so  we'll  find  out. 
We  can  buy  a  notebook  in  town  and 
write  down  stuff." 

That  summer  was  proving  to  be  a 
long  one.  There  were  no  children 
within  walking  distance,  and  school 
was  a  hundred  years  away.  Amos  was 
going  to  be  our  entertainment.  But  we 
had  to  be  watchful  of  Grandpa. 

We  began  by  hanging  around  the 
barn  in  late  afternoon  when  Amos 
milked  the  cows.  We  tried  to  be  casual, 
playing  with  the  kittens  for  camouflage. 
But  we  were  covertly  watching  Amos. 

Amos  paid  no  attention  to  us,  and  at 
first  there  was  nothing  to  put  in  the  new 
notebook.  Amos  went  about  his  work 
slowly.  His  hands,  surprisingly  big  for  a 
man  his  size  and  splay-fingered,  milked 
the  cows  with  a  steady  rhythm.  For 
want  of  filling  up  space,  Brother  wrote: 
"Amos  does  not  talk  to  the  cows  like 
Grandpa." 

The  next  day,  Brother  and  I  were 
noisier,  calling  attention  to  ourselves. 
Finally  Amos  turned  toward  us,  and 
Brother  stuttered  the  first  thing  that 
came  into  his  mind:  "What  do.  .  .what 
do  you  do  ever'  night  at  home,  Amos? 
You  don't  have  a  radio,  do  you?" 

Amos  continued  to  give  Brother  a 
slow  look.  His  eyes  were  big  and 
brown  and  surprisingly  long-lashed; 
and  we  were  afraid  he  wasn't  going  to 
answer.  Then  he  said  in  his  cobwebby 
voice:  "I  goes  home  and  eats  beans, 
and  then  Ma  and  I  sits  on  the  dam'port. 
And  then  I  pumps  water  for  Ma  and 
goes  to  bed." 


"Uh  huh, "said  Brother,  and  he  gave 
me  a  nod  of  satisfaction. 

The  next  day  Amos  was  in  the  well 
house  scrubbing  out  the  milk  cans 
when  I  asked  as  arranged:  "Did  you 
always  stay  hereabouts,  Amos?" 

Amos  gave  me  the  same  look  he 
reserved  for  Grandma,  a  look  that 
focused  on  the  right  shoulder  and  then 
slid  away.  He  wasn't  much  for  looking 
a  woman  in  the  eye. 

"Lived  in  the  old  house  till  it  got 
tottery.  Moved  to  the  box  car." 

"I  mean  before  that." 

"Went  to  the  city  for  a  while,"  he 
said.  "Went  to  the  war  and  saw  a  lot  of 
funny  things  and  come  home." 

I  lapsed  into  disappointed  silence, 
but  Brother  took  up  the  interrogation. 

"Nothin'  else,  Amos?" 

Amos  finished  scalding  the  can. 
"Stayed  for  a  while  in  the  federal  pen," 
he  said,  and  walked  out  the  door. 

"He  lived  in  the  city.  He  went  to  war, 
and  he  was  in  jail,"  Brother  wrote  that 
night  in  his  rounded  script.  We  were  in 
the  smokehouse,  and  the  candle 
shadows  made  Brother's  eyes  slant 
upward  like  a  cat's. 

"Now  you  have  to  find  out  what  for, 
Jemi." 

"I  don't  want  to  find  out,"  I  said, 
feeling  suddenly  scared.  The  game  had 
soured.  Somehow  we  had  intruded 
into  the  adult  world. 

"Well,  we  can't  stop  now.  There's 
nothing  else  to  do." 

"I  don't  like  it.  What  if  he  killed 
someone?  What  if  he  kills  us?" 

"Grandpa  wouldn't  let  him  work 
here,  if  he'd  done  that." 

"Grandpa  don't  know  ever'thing. 
Grandma  says  so!" 

"He  knows  a  lot,"  Brother  said, 
slipping  the  notebook  behind  a  barrel, 
and  I  had  to  agree. 

In  the  end  we  lay  low  for  a  few  days, 
and  then  curiosity  drew  us. 
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"How  was  jail?"  Brother  asked 

casually.  We  had  waited  till  Grandpa 

had  left,  and  then  we  had  followed 

» 

Amos  to  the  pig  pond. 

"Weren't  bad,"  said  Amos,  as  if  he 
were  talking  about  a  new  plow.  "Grub 
was  better  than  I  was  used  to  and  more 
of  it.  Even  tried  to  train  me.  Had  me  in 
a  mine  once.  Didn't  work.  Don't  like 
dark,  closed-in  places.  Can't  breathe." 

Brother  mouthed  words  at  me,  and  I 
asked:  "How  long  you  been  out?" 

Amos  took  off  his  cap  and  scratched 
his  head.  His  dark  hair  was  plastered 
with  sweat. 

"Been  out  six  months,"  he  said,  and 
looked  a  long  time  at  the  sky. 

Brother  and  I  inched  away. 

"We're  goin'  to  have  to  ask  him  what 
he  did,"  Brother  said  that  night.  "Come 
straight  out  and  ask.  He'll  tell  us." 

"Grandpa's  goin'  to  be  sore.  He  said 
not  to  torment  Amos." 

"We're  not  tormentin',  Jemi.  We're 
talkin',  and  that's  good  for  him. 
Nobody  talks  to  Amos  Brodie.  Not 
even  his  ma." 

"Well,  as  long  as  Grandpa  don't  find 
out.  .  ." 

"Grandpa  knows,"  said  Brother,  and 
gave  me  Amos's  eye-avoiding  look. 

"He  what?" 

"Grandpa  cornered  me  in  the  loft. 
Set  me  down  on  a  bale  and  asked  why 
we'd  been  followin'  Amos.  Well,  what 
could  I  say?  I  told  him." 

"And?" 

Brother  shrugged.  "And  nothin'. 
Grandpa  just  nodded.  Well,  finally  he 
said  Amos  was  just  folks.  Didn't  make 
sense." 

"Didn't  tell  you  to  stop?" 

"Nope." 

We  looked  at  each  other.  Grown-up 
predictability  had  changed. 

"What  he  done  can't  be  too  bad," 
said  Brother,  coaxingly.  "Probably  old 
Amos  just  pinched  some  cows. 
Anyway,  tomorrow  we  ask  him  right 
out." 

Amos  was  in  the  High  Field,  working 
on  the  fence  when  we  found  him.  This 
time  we  had  an  excuse.  Grandma  had 
sent  us  with  a  jug  of  tea. 

"Probably  none  of  our  business," 
said  Brother  with  a  hint  of  belligerence, 
as  if  he  knew  he  was  doing  wrong  and 


was  still  determined,  "but  what  did  you 
go  to  jail  for,  Amos?" 

Amos  took  the  cob  out  of  the  jug  and 
took  a  drink.  His  Adam's  apple  bobbed 
in  his  thin  throat.  Then  he  set  down  the 
jug  and  wiped  his  mouth. 

"Killed  my  wife,"  said  Amos.  "Came 
back  from  the  war  and  found  the  baby 
dead.  Not  long  dead  either.  Was  too 
hot.  Windas  all  down.  Bottle  of  water 
on  the  floor.  Baby  couldn't  reach  it. 
Nobody  to  hear  her  cry.  Just  died  alone 
while  Annie  was  out  runnin'  around. 
Didn't  wait  for  Annie's  trial.  Killed  her 
with  my  hands."  He  looked  with 
satisfaction  at  his  big,  splay-fingered 
hands. 

"Was  she  sorry?"  I  asked,  and  wiped 
at  my  eyes.  "Annie,  I  mean.  Was  she 
sorry  about  your  baby?" 

Amos  looked  at  me  for  the  first  time 
and  shook  his  head. 

"Annie  didn't  care  much  for  her,"  he 
said.  "Baby  just  got  in  the  way."  Then 
more  to  himself  than  us:  "Eloise  was 
her  name.  Pretty,  little  thing  with  lots  of 
dark  hair." 

I  don't  remember  walking  back  to 
the  farmhouse,  but  I  do  remember  that 
when  we  got  to  the  tractor  gate, 
Brother  told  me  to  shut  up  and  stop 
sniveling. 

"You  should  have  told  us,"  Brother 
said  to  Grandpa  that  night.  "If  we  had 
known  what  Amos'd  done,  we 
wouldn't  have  bothered  him."  Brother 
was  mad,  and  when  he  was  mad,  the 
freckles  stood  out  on  his  nose. 

"Amos  needed  to  talk,"  Grandpa 
said.  "Most  people  know  what  he  did. 
Most  people  shy  away  from  him." 

"Reckon  Jemi  and  I  are  the  dumbest 
kids  in  the  county,"  Brother  said,  and 
scuffed  his  shoe  on  the  linoleum. 
"What  good  did  bringin'  it  up  do?" 
Brother  was  blinking  hard.  I  looked 
away.  We  both  knew  he  was  too  old  to 
cry. 

"Maybe  no  good,"  said  Grandpa. 
"Maybe  it  did  Amos  harm.  I  don't 
know,  Brother.  That's  Amos's  business. 
Your  business  is  how  you  take  it.  You 
goin'  to  ignore  him  again?  Goin'  to  stop 
hangin'  around  the  barn?  That 
attention  you  gave  him  wasn't  the  best, 
but  it  was  more  than  he  got  from 
anyone  else.  Life  and  kindness  is  mostly 
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in  little  things.  Talkin'  and  showin' 
interest." 

Brother  and  I  exchanged  dubious 
looks. 

Grandpa  shrugged.  "You  think  about 
it.  Amos's  not  an  oddity.  He's  just 
folks." 

Brother  and  I  sat  in  the  smokehouse 
with  the  candle  light  like  a  judge 
between  us  and  the  notebook  lying 
forsaken  on  the  barrel  top. 

"Well?"  I  said  at  last.  Brother  had 
hardly  spoken,  and  when  I  had  asked  if 
he  wanted  to  throw  rocks  in  the  pond, 
he  had  pushed  me  away. 

"If  Grandpa  don't  know  what's  right, 
then  how  am  I  to  know?"  asked 
Brother.  "It's  all  crazy.  It's  all  stupid!" 

"We  could  try  somethin'." 

"Like  what?" 

I  gave  that  some  thought.  Brother 
didn't  often  ask  my  advice. 

"We  could  be  around  Amos. .  .like 
before.  We  don't  have  to  talk  much. 
Just  be  there  at  milkin'  time.  After 
school  starts,  we  could  tell  Amos  stuff 
about  our  classes." 

"He  wouldn't  be  interested." 

"Well,  it's  better' n  nothin'." 

Brother  sat  for  a  long  time,  and  the 
candle  flame  was  licking  at  the  bottom 
of  the  saucer  before  he  spoke. 

"Okay,  Jemi.  We'll  stick  around  at 
milkin'  time.  Not  that  it'll  help." 

"Aren't  you  going  to  put  anything  in 
the  notebook?"  I  asked,  as  Brother  got 
to  his  feet. 

"Naw.  You  can  have  it,  Jemi. 
Somehow  I  don't  feel  like  writin'." 

I  picked  up  the  notebook  and 
followed  Brother  back  to  the  house. 

After  considerable  study,  Brother 
decided  that  we  should  give  Amos  five 
minutes  of  conversation  and  ten 
minutes  of  silent  companionship  a  day. 
Surely  we  could  think  of  five  minutes' 
worth  of  talk.  We  were  going  to  take 
the  bull  by  the  horns,  and  it  was  going 
to  be  as  hard  as  pulling  nails,  said 
Brother,  mixing  metaphors. 

Amos  didn't  seem  impressed  with 
our  presence.  His  back  was  bent,  and 
his  head  was  almost  butted  into  the 
side  of  the  cow.  Brother  and  I  hung 
around,  giving  each  other  significant 
looks,  until  finally  I  burst  out:  "Goin'  to 
rain,  Amos!  Maple  leaves  are  turnin' 
up." 


Brother  rolled  his  eyes  in 
exasperation,  but  Amos  said  evenly: 
"Needin'  a  rain.  Ground's  crackin'." 

Then  Brother  said:  "Grandpa's 
wantin'  to  dig  another  well.  Said  this 
one  can't  be  depended  on." 

"That's  right,"  said  Amos. 

It  wasn't  five  minutes'  worth,  but 
Brother  and  I  felt  as  if  we  had  run  a 
mile. 

Strangely  enough,  talking  to  Amos 
became  easier.  Not  that  Amos  said 
much.  But  after  school  started,  the  five 
minutes  stretched  into  ten,  and  then 
into  thirty  as  Brother  and  I  told  Amos 
the  day's  events.  Or  maybe  we  told 
each  other,  and  Amos  listened.  The 
barn  became  a  haven,  and  each  night,  I 
recorded  in  the  notebook  all  the  doings 
of  our  little  world.  And  after  the  first 
notebook  was  full,  I  bought  a  red  one, 
and  then  a  blue  and  then  a  yellow. 

Grandma  didn't  say  anything  more 
about  Amos,  but  she  began  to  smile  a 
little  easier,  and  Grandpa  looked 
moderately  pleased. 

Then  came  a  terrible  Saturday. 
Grandma  and  I  were  on  the  porch, 
snapping  the  last  of  the  beans,  and 
Grandpa  was  digging  the  new  well. 

Suddenly  I  heard  Brother  holler,  a 
scared  holler  that  scattered  the  cats  and 
made  Grandma  jump  to  her  feet  and 
start  toward  the  barn. 

I  was  behind  her  when  I  saw  Amos, 
not  shuffling,  but  running  hard  in  a 
curious  crab-like  way.  He  reached  the 
hole  just  ahead  of  us. 

"Grandpa  won't  answer!"  Brother 
said,  "But  I  can  see  him,  layin'  down  at 


the  bottom  of  the  well,  folded-up-like." 

"Poison  gas!"  said  Grandma.  She 
started  forward,  but  Amos  stopped  her. 

"Go  get  the  truck  started  fer  the 
hospital,  Miz  Mary,"  he  said.  And 
Amos,  who  didn't  like  dark,  closed-in 
places,  took  a  button-popping  breath 
and  went  down  the  ladder. 

"Stay  out  of  the  way!"  Grandma  said 
to  us.  She  gave  one  backward  look,  the 
kind  Lot's  wife  must  have  given,  and 
headed  for  the  truck. 

Brother  and  I  huddled  together  and 
waited,  and  the  farm  seemed  to  wait 
with  us. 

Then  there  appeared  over  the  rim, 
one  of  Amos's  big,  splay-fingered 
hands.  It  was  grimed,  and  the  veins 
stood  out  as  if  they  would  burst. 

I  remember  wondering  if  his  hand 
had  looked  like  that  when  he  strangled 
Annie. 

And  then  Amos's  head  appeared,  his 
eyes  showing  the  whites  like  a 
frightened  horse,  and  the  next  instant 
we  could  see  Grandpa's  limp  form 
across  his  shoulders.  As  if  freed  from  a 
spell,  Brother  and  I  ran  to  help,  and 
Amos  let  out  a  deflating  breath. 

The  offshoot  of  the  well  incident  was 
that  Grandpa  was  in  the  hospital  for 
two  days,  Grandma  rotating  between 
yelling  at  him  and  patting  his  hand.  And 
Amos  went  back  to  his  slow  shuffle. 

Life  was  the  same . .  .  and  yet  life  was 
different. 

Or  maybe  Amos  was  the  same,  and 
people  looked  at  him  differently.  Or 
maybe  the  difference  was  only  in 
Brother  and  me. 


After  Grandpa  recovered,  we  fell  into 
the  old  routines.  We  talked  to  Amos  in 
the  afternoons.  We  talked  to  him  the 
next  year  and  the  year  after  that,  all 
through  grammar  and  high  school. 
Brother  kept  on  talking,  even  after  he'd 
married  Sara  Harris  and  brought  her 
home  to  the  farmhouse. 

I  went  away  to  college,  but  every  two 
weeks  I  sent  Amos  a  letter  telling  him 
little  things  about  nothing.  Afterwards, 
when  I  began  going  through  the  old 
notebooks  to  write  about  the  farm,  I 
sent  copies  of  the  stories  to  Amos. 

He  never  answered,  but  I  didn't 
expect  him  to. 

Finally  old  Miz  Brodie  died,  and  the 
red  boxcar  get  tottery,  and  Brother 
built  Amos  a  little  place  just  behind  the 
farmhouse.  Amos  and  Grandpa  used  to 
sit  on  the  swing,  looking  out  over  the 
fields,  not  talking,  but  just  being  there. 

Five  years  ago  we  buried  Amos  in  the 
graveyard.  We  buried  him  by  his 
mother  and  baby  Eloise,  not  too  far 
from  Grandma  and  Grandpa.  And 
when  Brother  and  I  went  through  his 
things,'  we  found  my  letters  and  stories 
in  a  neat  pile,  tied  with  a  piece  of  baling 
twine. 

He  was  just  folks,  as  Grandpa  used  to 
say,  but  I  suppose  he  knew  he  was 
family  long  before  we  did. 

L.  Ebler  resides 
in  Merrillville,  Indiana, 
and  has  been  previously 
published  in  Skylark. 


Loneliness 

Shade 

The  silence  in  a  winter  midnight 

Columned  clans  of  Yankee  trees 

Etched 

stand  close  and  cool  and  dusky 

In  Stygian  tree-shadows 

while  my  Prairie  soul  — 

On  the  snow 

filled  with  cherished 

Beneath 

shards  of  Prairie  shade  — 

The  pristine  glitter 

swells  with  quiet  awe. 

of  iced  starlight 

-  Lynne  McCraw  Schall 

-  Margaret  Dale  Baier 

St.  Paul,  Minnesota 

Wichita,  Kansas 
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Red  Socks 


Fathers  1945 


The  man  stretched  out  naked  in  his  red  socks 
Considers  himself  a  donnee.  Pillows 
Elevate  him  a  little  in  the  world: 

He  can  see  how  white  he  is,  dipped  in  blood, 

A  bit  like  a  stark  landscape  with  afterglow. 

He  slides  the  whole  concept  when  he  rises 
And  tilts  the  continent  with  his  image. 

The  sun  draws  up  the  red  from  his  tight  socks, 
Burnishes  the  mirror  with  his  power  — 

Consider,  yourself,  the  seesaw  morning, 

How  you  lob  yourself  up  for  another  day, 

Feel  the  waffling  and  buckling  as  you  walk. 

Out  there,  all  the  rank,  mysterious  designs, 

The  day  calling,  innumerable  allusions  — 

A  rush  order  for  your  rising,  the  pill 
Taken  as  a  small  gesture  of  ballast, 

The  razor  working,  your  face  like  a  mime, 
Changing  the  much  too  vivid  socks  to  black. 

One  hangs  back,  however,  the  eye  and  the  mind 
The  only  ball  and  chain,  the  nerves  entwined 
And  linked  to  a  vast  heap  of  pictured  days. 

It  takes  some  skill  to  excite  oneself  like  this, 

Many  mornings  of  stretched  men,  red  socks  — 
Nevertheless  the  sun  pulls  you  up  like  sex, 

The  first  strong  thrill  that  rattles  all  your  chains. 
Walk  with  me,  therefore,  on  the  trembling  ground 
Toward  the  receding  mirror  of  the  day, 

The  picture  once  more  purling  in  its  power 
Some  time  before  you  stumble  into  blood. 

-  Charles  Edward  Eaton 
Chapel  Hill ,  North  Carolina 


Saturday  Nite  Adonis 


Romantic  face: 

the  features  beneath  the  helmet  of  Galahad 
a  taut  jawline  as  if  finger-traced, 
high  cheekbones  narrowly  lighted, 
held  in  by  eyes  clearly  painted. 

All  poised,  pointed  in  suspense, 

in  lingering  doubt; 

that  the  lips  lightly  pouted, 

finger  taken  from  the  mouth's  corner, 

might  give  it  all  away. 

-  Raymond  Saint-Pierre 
New  York ,  New  York 


The  Jews  board  the  train, 
become  faces  in  a  window, 
black  beards  full  of  nostrils. 

They  pass  through  glass  trees 
and  linen  snow.  There  is  no  city 
for  the  gold  of  their  teeth. 

Fathers  carry  what  is  flammable 
of  their  children  to  the  furnace. 
How  does  one  say, 

A  pillar  of  smoke  is  rising 

in  Hebrew? 

-  Harry  Brody 

Rock  Hill,  South  Carolina 


Elaborate  Creations 


The  Rolex  watch  he  wore 
Was  always  visible 

And  heavy  gold  chains  swung  constantly 
On  his  grey-haired  chest. 

He  wore  a  bright  silk  shirt 
And  an  Armani  suit; 

A  hybrid  perpetual  rose 
Was  always  on  his  lapel. 

He  drove  a  bright  latest-model  Porsche, 

And  whenever  he  stepped  out  of  his  car, 

He  made  sure  a  copy  of  Town  and  Country 
Was  on  his  front  seat. 

When  he  walked  down  the  street 

He  always  carried  a  copy  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

His  girlfriend,  a  beautiful  young  model-like  blonde 
Always  accompanied  his  trips  and  strolls. 

But,  when  she 

Grew  tired  of  unfulfilled  love 
And  carried  on  with  a  young  man, 

He  broke  down  and  cried. 

-  Mahdy  Y.  Khaiyat 
Goleta,  California 
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Lullaby/1991 


My  History  Teachers 


Little  boy 
Eyes  of  fear: 

Can  those  big  bombs  hurt  me  here? 

Gentle  touch 
Words  that  pray: 

No,  the  bombs  are  far  away 

Curly  head 
Against  me  tight: 

Will  they  take  me  there  to  fight? 

Holding,  hugging 
Heart's  implore: 

Son,  you're  much  too  young  for  war 

Rockabye,  my  angel  sweet 
Hush  now,  hush  now,  go  to  sleep 

Rockabye,  they  sleep,  they  sleep 
Angels  in  their  chasms  deep 

At  Arlington  and  Flanders  Field, 

Ardennes  and  Gettysburg 
At  Glasnevin  and  Leningrad, 

Argonne  and  Normandy 
In  Belleau  Wood  and  Margraten, 

Manila  and  Tunis 

in  Brookwood,  Blanford,  Bitburg,  Rhone, 
Cambridge,  West  Point,  Florence,  Somme 

Far  away 

Too  young  to  fight 

They  slumber  through  an  endless  night 

And  in  the  shifting  desert  sand, 

In  winds  across  a  barren  land, 

In  baby's  breath 
Against  my  cheek, 

I  hear  a  million  mothers  weep 

-  Sally  Nalbor 
Crown  Point ,  Indiana 
Previously  published  in  Skylark. 


Geography,  the  basis  of  all  history, 

canvas  to  events  we  learn  in  school 

then  teach  ourselves  without  the  painted  mystery 

lessons  inculcate  in  class,  where  rule 

and  plan  make  meaning  orderly,  correct, 

insensible.  As  suddenly  as  rain, 

the  forest  turns  to  Belleau  Wood,  erect 

as  soldiers,  bleeding  from  the  German  brain, 

collapse  and  die.  The  Meuse  and  Rhine  run  red 

because  the  troops  are  careless,  cross  at  night 

while  history  teachers  count  the  Caesars,  dead 

as  ablatives  in  English.  None  are  right. 

The  East  was  flagrant— call  it  Byzantine 
before  and  after  Christ,  the  holy  martyr 
dying  in  Jerusalem.  The  painful  scene 
is  taught  in  Sunday  school  with  all  the  ardor 
cheerless  Christians  can  allow  themselves. 

The  river  Jordan  and  the  Red  Sea  join 
with  Galilee  to  puzzle  children;  elves 
are  no  less  magical.  A  Roman  coin 
brings  history  back  with  questions  often  raised 
but  seldom  answered:  Where  do  people  go 
with  metal  currency?  The  child's  amazed 
and  draws  a  Roman  standing  by  the  Po. 

If  Poland  woke  the  world  abruptly  up 
when  Hitler  nodded,  Russia  rose,  returned 
the  blitzkrieg,  filled,  then  broke,  the  Fuhrer's  cup 
and  celebrated.  History's  barely  learned 
before  positions  change  along  with  names. 

The  pupil  fixes  dates,  is  told  the  reasons, 
answers  two  of  three  and  later  blames 
the  teacher.  Education  has  its  seasons, 
fall  for  Christ  and  spring  for  modern  China. 

Snow  defeated  Bonaparte  and  France 
taught  Hitler  nothing.  Slaves  from  Carolina 
kept  their  secret,  too,  their  native  dance. 

Where's  Cambodia,  or  Vietnam? 

The  veteran  points  and  murmurs,  not  the  child 
before  the  networks  sent  a  mini-cam 
and  crew  to  photograph  the  war,  restyled 
for  dinner  and  the  evening  news  at  home. 

Korea  broadened  one's  perspective,  saved 
Pacific  history,  for  the  lessons  Rome 
provided  die.  The  road  to  wisdom's  paved, 
the  teacher  tells  his  pupils,  nowadays. 

But  Cuba  tells  a  different  story:  water 
once  again  directs  the  finger,  stays 
historians  who  wash  their  hands  of  slaughter. 

They  only  read,  record,  and  tell  the  truth 

till  something  changes,  nothing  more  than  youth. 

-  Bernard  E.  Morris 
Modesto ,  California 
Previously  published  in  Skylark. 
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THE  SHOP 

by 

Tony  Hays 


It  was  an  old-fashioned  kind  of  shop 
with  big  glass  display  cases.  A  bid- 
board  graced  one  wall,  where  patrons 
could  place  an  offer  on  their  pick. 
These  were  the  things  the  little  face  saw 
as  it  peered  through  the  window.  The 
man  behind  the  counter  watched  with 
a  bemused  grin  as  the  little  boy  ceased 
staring  and  sauntered  into  the  shop.  He 
came  in  often,  never  spoke,  always  to 
look,  never  to  buy.  The  type  was 
common,  but  this  child  was  different. 
You  could  tell  by  the  way  he  studied 
the  displays  that  he  knew  more  than 
the  average  collector.  And  the  dealer 
knew  too  that  such  as  he  were  the 
saddest  of  all  —  those  who  knew  what 
to  appreciate  but  were  too  poor  to 
indulge  their  passion. 

Shaking  his  head,  he  returned  to  his 
reading  while  the  little  fellow,  T-shirt 
and  jeans,  stared  into  the  cases  at  the 
current  offerings.  Prices  certainly  were 
going  up,  he  noted  with  glee,  always 
going  up. 

“Got  anything  in  the  early  sixties, 
mister?"  The  timid  voice  startled  him 
and  he  looked  up  from  his  magazine 
into  a  pair  of  bright  blue  eyes. 

“Looking  or  buying?"  He  really 
didn't  mind  showing  his  wares,  but  he 
liked  to  tease.  The  little  eyes  flickered  in 
a  satisfied  twinkle. 

“Buying,  maybe,  if  I  see  something  I 
like."  The  half-cocky  tone  amused  the 
dealer  and  he  leaned  across  the 
counter. 

“Yeah,  and  what  do  you  have  to  buy 
with?"  The  holey  shirt  and  worn  jeans 
didn't  sing  a  song  of  sixpence. 


Grubby  fingers  reached  into  a  denim 
pocket  and  wiggled  around  like  worms. 
Finally  the  hand  emerged  and  plunked 
its  quarry  on  the  counter  with  a  tiny 
clink,  a  gleam  flashing  off  the  silvery 
hoard.  The  dealer  raised  his  eyebrows 
only  half  in  mock  surprise.  Common 
pieces,  but  in  nice  condition.  The  little 
boy  did  have  some  bargaining  chips 
after  all.  He  turned  to  a  shelf  behind 
him,  studied  a  row  of  three-ring 
binders,  selected  one,  and  handed  it  to 
the  boy. 

"See  what  you  can  find." 

Excited  fingers  flipped  knowingly 
from  vinyl  page  to  vinyl  page,  pausing  a 
minute  here,  a  second  there.  He 
studied  the  contents  with  a  practiced 
eye.  The  dealer  was  enjoying  the 
child's  pleasure  in  the  hunt. 

“Hey,  mister,"  the  voice  cried.  The 
tiny  eyes  were  lingering  over  one 
particular  item.  The  man  looked  down. 

“Hey  what?"  He  pulled  his  glasses 
down  and  studied  the  boy's  selection. 
Can't  fault  his  taste,  he  thought.  It  was  a 
fine  specimen.  Not  a  key,  but  quality 
nonetheless. 

"I'll  give  you  three  for  it."  It  was  the 
opening  gambit  and  both  knew  it.  The 
dealer  shook  his  head. 

“Nope,  all  six."  Trading  was 
common  practice,  but  he  was  in  it  for  a 
profit  after  all,  youngster  or  no.  A 
steady  look  held  in  the  little  fellow's 
narrowing  eyes. 

“Uh,  uh."  He  flipped  back  two 
pages.  “Only  if  you  throw  this  one  in, 
too." 

The  dealer  scratched  his  head.  Little 


bastard  knew  his  prices,  that  was  for 
sure.  “Well,  I  don't  know,"  he 
hesitated.  Then  the  pleading  in  the 
boy's  face  swayed  him  over.  “All  right. 
It's  a  deal."  His  customer  grinned, 
prompting  a  smile  of  his  own.  He 
pulled  the  pieces  from  the  pages  and 
slid  them  into  plastic  pockets,  and 
finally  to  a  paper  bag.  “Here  you  go." 

“Thanks,  mister,"  replied  the  tiny 
voice,  and  the  little  boy  left  the  store 
with  a  new  bounce  to  his  walk. 

Chuckling,  the  dealer  turned  to  his 
new  acquisitions.  Six,  bright,  shiny 
aluminum  pop  tops,  circa  1974,  he 
judged.  Fairly  common,  but  two  were 
contest  tops,  a  rarity  in  themselves  and 
all  were  in  fine  condition.  He 
wondered  how  the  child  happened 
across  them.  Probably  poking  around 
under  a  house.  Such  finds,  though 
scarce,  still  happened  occasionally.  He 
smiled  again  and  scraped  the  tops  into 
his  hand,  turning  them  over  and  over. 

He  could  remember  when  little  boys 
collected  coins,  but  after  2019,  when 
currency  and  coinage  were  eliminated 
and  electronic  purchasing  was  the  only 
means  of  exchange,  coins  became  the 
realm  of  only  the  very  wealthy.  Bottle 
tops  and  pop  tops  became  the 
common  man's  collectibles.  Sighing  a 
heavy  sigh,  he  went  back  to  the  article 
in  Bottletop  Monthly.  Fascinating  stuff 
about  a  Welch's  Grape  bottle  top 
valued  at  two  hundred  credits. 


T.  Hays  resides  in  Commerce,  Texas. 
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The  Faithful  Wife 


He  finally  committed  the  ultimate 
unfaithfulness,  he  left  her  alive 
as  he  lay  down  with  Dame  Death, 
a  miserly  mistress  who  shall  hold  him 
forever  though  his  faithful  wife  grants 
him  forgiveness  and  turns  her  mind  to 
thoughts  and  things  his  drunkenness 
had  denied  her,  her  new  freedom 
reinforced  by  her  realization  that 
his  always  alcohol-wet  wit  had  long 
ago  become  so  dim  and  dull  she  had 
tired  of  him  even  when  he  was  not 
around— and  she  shall  be  tired  of  him 
for  a  long  time  now. 

-  Rod  Farmer 
Farmington ,  Maine 
Previously  published  in  Skylark 


Doors  #3 


Sundays  he  juices  them  shiny  skin,  sweet  Florida  oranges, 
before  he  runs,  he  offers  her  some  of  the  pulp. 

He  does  his  long  runs  on  Sunday  mornings  before  the  sun  chases 
the  shallows  out  of  the  kitchen. 

He  comes  home  and  undresses  in  the  warm  corner,  near  a  wicker  hamper 
she  reads  a  Mariama  Ba  novel  in  the  bedroom 

He  goes  to  the  shower  and  returns  with  a  purple  flower  he  picked 
in  the  woods  for  her 

she  lifts  her  eyes  and  watches  him  walk  in  the  mirror 

He  showers  and  puts  on  maroon  nylon  running  shorts  and  a 
meshed  tee  shirt 

She  closes  her  book  as  she 

watches  him  dress  and  stretch 

he  smiles  as  they  laugh  together  and 

talk  about  the  new  deer  and  flowers  he  saw 

she  unties  his  sandals, 

rubs  the  heels  of  his  feet 

puts  cantaloupe  Lip  Lover  on  his  lips 

She  reaches  for  some  of  the  summer  sun  to  spread  across  his  path 

-  Melvin  E.  Lewis 
Hyattsville,  Maryland 
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Illustration  by  Louise  M.  Smith 


Xanthippe  Remembers  Her  Husband  Socrates 


In  the  Stillness 


She  wove  braids 

of  hyacinths  and  cloves  in  her  hair, 
under  your  aegis 
with  Venus  shining, 
dispassionate  Love. 

-  Abbott  Small 
Hartford,  Connecticut 


His  friends  called  me  a  shrew. 

I  had  to  resort  to  frantic  slaps 

for  the  prattling  vagabond,  never  concerned 

about  how  I'd  pay  for  his  dinner. 

Thank  the  gods  our  house 
had  been  willed  to  him  by  his  father, 
a  stonecutter  of  rare  industry, 
or  we'd  have  begged  in  the  Agora. 

Only,  he  never  begged  for  anything  — 

why  he  was  sentenced  to  death,  not  fine  or  exile: 

he  called  the  jurors  fools  to  their  faces, 

declared  the  Oracle  had  proclaimed  him , 

my  raving  husband,  the  wisest  man  in  Athens! 

Who  couldn't  fold  his  own  robe  to  keep 

his  sweating  nakedness  from  view. 

Rather  than  hemlock,  I  wish  the  jury 
had  allowed  me  to  beat  him 
to  our  cottage,  the  roof,  even  then, 
in  need  of  new  thatching. 

But  something  in  me  might've  held  back 
and  let  him  court  his  own  execution  — 
gadded  by  a  lifetime  of  his  words. 

I  longed  for  him  to  be  a  different  man, 
one  not  so  proud  of  his  mouth 
that  could  tie  me,  or  anyone,  in  knots 
like  idle,  dexterous  sailors  sitting  in  port. 

I  loved  him,  in  the  beginning, 
for  that  look  of  an  eagle  in  his  eyes; 
he  refused  to  earn  an  ordinary  living 
as  stone  mason  or  teacher; 
he  wouldn't  take  fees  from  the  rich 
young  men  who  listened  as  if  to  Orpheus 
while  his  vanity  built  labyrinths  of  logic 
only  he  could  find  a  way  out  of, 
only  a  man  could  have  wandered  into. 

He  wanted  to  die,  not  for  Athens, 
but  to  stop  having  to  look  into  my  eyes, 
that  said,  "Find  someone  else,  old  man, 
to  torment  with  your  endless  words. 

-  Robert  Cooperman 
Pikesville,  Maryland 
Previously  published  in  Skylark 


Mother  Lode 


At  Odds  and  Ends,  the  dealer  stores  the  bracelet 
and  choker  in  a  glass  case  by  the  victrola  — 
hint  of  elegance  for  his  resale  shop  stacked 

with  rusted  andirons,  warped  frames,  scratched  tables. 

Haggling  a  dollar  off  his  price,  I  wonder 

if  I  have  enough  nerve  to  wear  the  necklace. 

But  the  bracelet,  molded  leaves  and  tulips 
enameled  white,  silver  stems  cast  in  nameless  metal 
between  rhinestone  clusters  of  pink  green  blue, 

bears  the  jaded  mien  of  an  heiress  who  sports 
paste  trinkets  after  the  stock  market  tumbles 
into  World  War  Two. 

The  seller  caches  my  jewels 
in  a  plastic  sack  from  the  drugstore,  warns 
of  pirates  who  may  steal  a  four-dollar  hoard. 

In  my  steamer  trunk,  I  stash  satin  drawstring  bags 
of  loot  gleaned  from  sidewalk  sales,  garage  sales, 
rummage  sales:  cotton  gloves,  clutch  purse, 

pillbox  hat  with  black  veil  —  mystique 
of  the  fifties  female.  What  was  true  then 
is  true  now:  husbands  drink,  children  ripen, 

parents  die.  I  find  no  greener  grass, 
no  other  side,  no  hidden  treasure  adrift 
on  an  imperial  sea. 


-  Martha  Vertreace 

Chicago,  Illinois 

Previously  published  in  Skylark 
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What  do  I  do  about  the  flame-red  crab  who  clasped  onto  my 
finger  with  his  most  powerful  grip  and  died  because  when  I  snatched 
away  his  claw  came  off? 

What  do  I  do  about  the  pain  and  fear  that  sparked  in  his  tiny 
black  eyes  as  he  scuttled  towards  the  rolling  sea  he  would  never 
reach  alive? 

How  do  I  explain  to  him  the  pain  he  had  caused  me?  About 
how  I  didn't  want  to  kill  him,  or  even  hurt  him,  but  only 
save  my  finger? 

Do  I  bury  his  tiny  shell  near  the  shore  under  the  wet  sand 
and  utter  a  small  prayer? 

Or  do  I  simply  toss  his  lifeless  body  into  the  raging  waves 
and  watch  him  sink? 


-  Tabitha  Underwood 
Gary ,  Indiana 


Once 


Words  and  Truth 


Somewhere  the  bad  words  spin  their  revenge  upon  the  truth. 

They  are  the  gunk  that  finely-tuned  stuff, 

what  the  word  must  really  have  meant,  and  make  it  less  machine 
than  it  is  more,  empty  than  it  is  full,  sadder  than  it  is  hopeful. 

I  would  that  those  varmints  could  be  caught,  not  by  pedants 
and  the  scrupulous  teacher,  like  The  Catcher  in  the  taller  grass 
on  the  crumbling  cliff,  but  by  those  of  us  who  pack  away 
those  words,  simply  as  sandwiches  readied  for  the  day. 

I  see  you  and  me,  for  instance,  standing  beside  a  bus  stop, 
seeing  a  politician  at  the  red  light,  BMW  at  full  rev. 

We  pull  him  out  into  the  street  and  empty  him  of  words, 
strip  him  down.  He  has  a  tongue  but  not  its  currency  now. 

We  see  the  ad  man  watching  the  billboard  blistering  his  campaign 
in  the  sun.  We  haul  him  up  the  ladder  to  the  scaffold, 
we  paint  the  sign  in  white  and  glue  him,  naked,  to  the  face 
of  it,  the  real  truth  now,  for  he  sees  in  being  seen. 

-  Robert  Parham 
Florence ,  South  Carolina 


Once,  in  All  Saints'  Parochial  School 
I  heard  the  head  priest 
Probably  on  the  brink 
Of  breaking 
Remark: 

There's  no  such  thing 

As  stubbornness  that  can't  be 

subdued 

In  a  horse  or  a  wavering  soul 
Give  a  good  dose  of  salt 
To  a  bastard  horse 
And  I'd  be  damned 
If  he  won't  drink  like  a  mule 
From  any  stream 

So  don't  tell  me 
What  won't  work!  he  said 
To  that  nervous  nun 
Who  held  me  vicegrip  tight 
By  the  hair 

Whose  look  upon  me 
Was  hard  as  bone 
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-  Willie  James  King 
Montgomery ,  Alabama 


THE  KNIGHT  DEDICATED 
TO  MARY 

by 

Doris  Kozlica 


For  several  years  I'd  driven  past 
Carmelite  Shrines  on  Route  6  in 
Munster,  Indiana,  but  had  never  taken 
any  time  to  stop.  The  monastery  is 
hardly  noticeable  from  Route  6  what 
with  all  the  tall  pines  and  various  other 
trees  blocking  the  view  of  the  premises. 
But  a  year  ago,  I  was  encouraged  by  an 
enthusiastic  friend  to  stop  and  view  the 
grounds.  As  I  began  my  leisurely  walk 
on  a  winding  path  lined  with  foliage,  I 
was  intrigued  with  the  view  of  the 
Grotto  and  the  Stations  of  the  Cross 
behind  the  Grotto.  The  transition  from 
the  busy  world  to  the  tranquil 
atmosphere  of  the  monastery  inspired 
in  me  a  new  awareness  and 
appreciation  of  the  beauty  of  the 
grounds.  After  an  hour's  walk,  I  found  I 
was  most  fascinated  by  one  of  the 
shrines  —  that  of  Fr.  Maximilian  Kolbe. 


The  cement  and  granite  statue 
depicts  the  agony  of  the  Father's  last 
days  in  the  Auschwitz  concentration 
camp  in  Poland.  The  numbers  16670 
are  etched  on  his  prison  uniform.  Out 
of  profound  Christian  charity,  Fr. 
Kolbe,  a  political  prisoner  of  the  Nazis, 
died  in  place  of  a  fellow  prisoner  on 
August  14,  1941 . 

To  the  left  of  the  sculpture  is  a  huge 
stone  bearing  the  inscription:  “Blessed 
Maximilian  Kolbe  O.F.M.  Priest 
Prisoner  Martyr  of  Brotherly  Love." 
Nearby  is  an  eternal  flame.  The  priest's 
left  hand  is  outstretched  toward  the 
Grotto  of  Mary.  In  his  other  hand  is  a 
heart-shaped  urn  containing  ashes  from 
Auschwitz.  Names  appear  on  two 
plaques,  one  at  the  bottom  of  the  statue 
and  the  other  six  feet  behind  the  statue. 
The  plaques  display  the  names  of 


people  who  donated  money  to  help 
build  the  monument.  Many  of  the  same 
names  bear  numbers  indicating  that  the 
donors  were  at  one  time  in 
concentration  camps  themselves. 

A  short  distance  from  the  shrine  to  Fr. 
Kolbe  stands  the  Grotto.  The  outside 
walls  of  the  Grotto  are  made  of  sponge 
rock.  In  front  of  the  facade,  over  the 
entrance,  is  an  archway  containing  an 
altar  made  of  stone.  In  an  alcove  to  the 
left  of  the  altar  is  an  image  of  St. 
Bernadette  kneeling.  In  another  alcove, 
to  the  right,  is  Mary  Immaculate.  A 
stream  of  water  bubbles  from  beneath 
the  white  marble  of  the  Blessed 
Mother. 

I  now  noticed  that  a  priest  and  an 
elderly  gentleman  were  talking  as  they 
stood  in  front  of  the  Grotto.  I  walked 
over  to  them,  and  as  I  did  the  priest 
greeted  me  and  the  gentleman  smiled. 

I  said,  “I'm  truly  impressed  with  the 
statue  of  Fr.  Kolbe.  I'm  interested  in 
learning  more  about  the  Fr.  Kolbe 
Shrine." 

The  priest  replied,  “And  what  would 
you  like  to  know?" 

“What  was  the  name  of  the  man  who 
was  condemned  to  die?" 

Smiling,  the  priest  said,  “At  present 
I'm  talking  to  Francis  Gajowniczek 
from  Poland,  and  he  is  the  man  that  Fr. 
Kolbe  died  for.  Fie  is  visiting  in  America 
at  the  request  of  some  Chicago  Polish 
organizations.  Unfortunately,  he  is 
unable  to  speak  any  English.  But  I'll 
translate  for  you." 

After  the  priest  exchanged  a  few 
words  with  him,  the  man  extended  his 
hand  to  me.  Fie  was  wearing  a  black 
suit,  and  his  completely  white  hair  and 
intense  blue  eyes  caught  my  attention 
immediately.  He  was  of  average  height 
but  very  thin.  As  I  greeted  him,  he 
gingerly  kissed  my  hand  and  then 
looked  directly  into  my  eyes  and 
nodded  his  head. 

For  a  man  of  his  age,  his  skin  was 
amazingly  unblemished  and  delicate. 
He  had  to  be  in  his  late  80's.  He  looked 
at  me  with  compassion  in  his  eyes  and 
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smiled  with  great  enthusiasm. 
Suddenly,  curiosity  came  over  me  —  a 
desire  to  learn  more  about  this  man 
and  Fr.  Kolbe  began  to  burn  deep 
inside  me. 

I  asked  the  priest,  "Do  you  have  any 
books  on  the  life  of  Fr.  Kolbe?" 

He  responded,  "Yes.  In  the 
monastery  library  there  are  several 
books  about  Fr.  Kolbe's  life.  And  you'll 
also  find  something  about  Francis 
Gajowniczek." 

We  exchanged  a  few  more  words 
before  I  left.  "Thank  you,"  I  said. 
"You've  been  most  helpful.  Please  tell 
Mr.  Gajowniczek  I'm  honored  to  have 
met  him.  But  there  is  one  more 
question  I'd  like  to  ask  you.  Do  you 
know  who  did  the  sculpture  of  Fr. 
Kolbe?" 

"Yes,  I  do.  Christopher  Domagalski 
designed  and  erected  the  shrine  of  Fr. 
Kolbe  in  1975.  He  was  an  architectural 
engineer,  sculptor,  artist  and  muralist 
from  Poland.  He  had  an  assistant, 
Joseph  Kaniewski,  an  artist  and  sculptor 
from  Munster.  If  you  need  more 
information,  Joseph  will  help  you." 

I  was  able  to  contact  Joseph.  I 
learned  that  he  has  in  his  possession  an 
etching  that  Domagalski  made  of  Fr. 
Kolbe  before  he  began  work  on  the 
sculpture.  Joseph  told  me, 
"Christopher  was  very  talented.  We 
became  good  friends  while  working  on 
the  Kolbe  statue.  He  was  an  inspiration 
to  me  and  taught  me  a  great  deal  about 
art  and  sculpturing." 

In  1974,  Mr.  Domagalski  came  to 
Chicago  seeking  work  in  his  profession. 
He  found  his  first  job  in  a  frame  factory. 
But  he  was  soon  employed  to  paint  a 
mural  in  an  orthodox  church  in 
Chicago. 

The  Polish  people  of  Chicago,  many 
of  them  former  prisoners  of  war, 
wanted  a  sculpture  done  of  Fr.  Kolbe 
and  wanted  it  placed  in  a  monastery.  A 
Friar  from  the  Carmelite  Shrines,  Fr. 
Bernard  Ciesielski,  saw  the  Chicago 
mural  and  recommended  that  the 
artist,  Christopher  Domagalski,  design 


and  erect  the  statue  of  Fr.  Kolbe  in  a 
Munster,  Indiana,  monastery. 

Mr.  Domagalski  accepted  the  project 
and  began  work  at  once.  He  stayed 
approximately  fifteen  months  at  the 
monastery  in  Munster,  working  as  his 
frail  health  permitted.  During  this 
period,  he  also  executed  two  murals  on 
the  monastery  grounds.  One  mural,  in 
the  rear  of  the  church,  is  of  St.  John. 
The  other  mural  is  in  the  underground 
chapel  at  the  fourteenth  station,  known 
as  the  Memorial  Chapel.  Upon 
completion  of  his  work  at  the 
monastery,  Domagalski  returned  to 
Nowa  Huta,  Poland.  There  he  died  of  a 
heart  attack  in  1976,  while  he  was  still 
in  his  late  30's.  He  had  suffered 
sickness  off  and  on  for  a  number  of 
years. 

Francis  Gajowniczek,  a  Polish 
sergeant  of  the  36th  regiment  of  the 
infantry,  was  arrested  by  the  Germans 
on  January  1 7,  1 940.  He  was  a  prisoner 


for  five  years,  five  months  and  nine 
days.  He  was  released  from  the 
concentration  camp  on  May  3,  1945. 
Upon  his  return  to  his  homeland  in 
Brzeg  near  Worclaw,  Poland,  he 
learned  that  his  two  sons,  Bogdan  and 
Juliusz,  had  been  killed  by  the 
Germans  some  time  after  Fr.  Kolbe 
died.  And  later,  his  wife,  Helena,  died. 
Despite  all  his  grief,  he  has  never 
stopped  praying  to  Saint  Maximilian 
Kolbe  every  day. 

Today,  at  the  age  of  eighty-nine, 
Francis  Gajowniczek  leads  a  humble 
existence,  ever  grateful  to  Fr.  Kolbe  for 
offering  his  life  in  place  of  his.  He 
spends  much  of  his  time  as  a  missionary 
of  the  church  (a  self-imposed  duty, 
whereby  he  spreads  the  word  of  God). 
He  holds  fast  to  the  ideals  of  the 
Father—  compassion,  forgiveness  and 
love  of  his  fellowman. 

At  the  dedication  of  the  Fr.  Kolbe 
Shrine  in  Munster,  Indiana,  in  1975, 
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Gajowniczek  was  present.  He  was  also 
present  in  Rome  on  October  10,  1982, 
when  Pope  John  Paul  II  canonized  Fr. 
Kolbe.  At  his  own  expense,  he  traveled 
with  the  Franciscan  Fathers  from 
Poland  to  Rome. 

After  the  death  of  the  Father,  his 
mother  wrote  a  letter  to  his  fellow 
Franciscans,  dated  October  12,  1941. 
She  revealed  that  at  the  age  of  ten  a 
very  important  and  extraordinary 
episode  occurred  in  her  son's  life.  He 
experienced  an  apparition  of  the 
Virgin,  a  vision  he  would  never  forget. 
The  Father  never  mentioned  this  to 
anyone  but  his  mother,  making  her 
promise  not  to  reveal  it  to  anyone.  He 
told  her  that  the  Madonna  had 
appeared  to  him  holding  two  crowns  in 
her  hands:  one  white  crown  and  one 
red.  The  white  crown  meant  that  he 
would  remain  pure,  and  the  red,  that 
he  would  be  a  martyr.  He  added  that 
he  understood  and  would  accept  the 
message  of  both  of  these  symbols.  The 
Madonna  did  not  appear  to  him  again. 

Raymond,  Fr.  Kolbe,  was  born  on 
January  8,  1894,  in  Zdunska-Wola, 
Poland.  He  lived  with  his  two  brothers, 
Francis  and  Joseph;  his  mother,  Maria 
Dabrowska;  and  his  father,  Jules  Kolbe. 
In  their  modest  dwelling  they  had  a 
little  workshop  in  which  they  did  their 
weaving,  their  means  of  livelihood. 
Later,  the  family  moved  to  Pabianice 
and  even  hired  a  worker.  Mrs.  Kolbe 
opened  a  small  store  where  she  sold  a 
little  bit  of  everything  to  the  neighbors. 
In  time,  the  living  conditions  of  the 
Kolbe  family  improved.  In  the 
meantime,  Maria  had  become  a 
midwife. 

Maria  describes  her  son  Raymond  as 
very  lively,  quick  and  a  bit  spiteful.  He 
was  also  the  most  obedient  of  her  three 
sons.  While  Maria  was  working, 
Raymond  would  clean  the  house  and 
cook.  He  finished  elementary  school, 
but  high-school  education  was  a  luxury 
for  the  economically  deprived. 
Raymond's  parents  decided  that  he 
should  stay  at  home  and  help  with 
chores.  The  young  man  was  learning  to 
yield  to  the  voice  of  obedience  and  to 
God's  will. 


Mr.  Kolbe,  a  Franciscan  Tertiary, 
gave  Raymond  a  book  by  St.  Francis. 
Raymond  developed  an  admiration  for 
the  great  saint  of  Assisi  and  also  for  the 
Franciscan  friars.  He  had  a  good  mind, 
and  he  developed  a  sound  knowledge 
of  Latin  in  his  early  years,  which 
impressed  the  local  pharmacist,  Mr. 
Kotowski,  in  Pabiance.  The  pharmacist 
soon  learned  that  Raymond  would  not 
be  able  to  further  his  education  on  his 
own.  Because  of  the  high  cost  of 
schooling,  the  family  decided  that  only 
one  brother,  Francis,  the  oldest,  would 
continue  his  education  to  become  a 
priest.  The  pharmacist  took  it  upon 
himself  to  become  Raymond's  teacher, 
and  the  young  man  soon  reached  the 
same  grade  level  as  his  oldest  brother. 
The  two  of  them  were  promoted 
together  and  immediately  began  to 
attend  a  business  school. 

But  his  parents  soon  realized  that 
Raymond  was  not  cut  out  to  be  a 
businessman.  Therefore,  he  left  home 
in  October  of  1907,  to  enter  the 
Franciscan  Order.  On  September  4, 
1910,  he  asked  for  his  religious  habit 
and  assumed  the  name  of  Friar 
Maximilian.  He  made  his  solemn  vows 
to  this  order  in  1914.  At  this  time,  he 
wrote  a  letter  to  his  mother,  saying, 
"Pray  that  I  will  love  without  any 
limits."  Later  he  took  further  training, 
and  he  finally  became  a  priest  on  April 
28,  1918. 

Earlier,  he  had  founded  the  Militia  of 
Mary  Immaculate  in  Rome  on  October 
17,  1917,  along  with  six  other  priests. 
This  took  place  four  days  after  the  final 
apparition  of  Our  Lady  of  Fatima, 
Portugal.  The  Militia  was  to  be  Fr. 
Kolbe's  means  of  accomplishing  future 
conquests  for  Our  Lady.  His  original 
prayer  to  the  Blessed  Mother  was,  "O, 
Mary,  conceived  without  sin,  pray  for 
us  who  have  recourse  to  you, 
especially  for  the  enemies  of  the 
church,  and  for  those  recommended  to 
you." 

The  influence  of  the  Militia  began  to 
spread.  After  Fr.  Kolbe  spent  two  years 
in  a  sanatorium  fighting  his  chronic 
tuberculosis,  he  returned  to  Cracow  in 
1 922.  A  plot  of  land  was  donated  to  the 


Franciscan  Fathers  near  Warsaw, 
Poland,  on  October  1,  1927,  by  Prince 
Drucki-Lubecki.  It  was  here  that  the 
foundation  of  Fr.  Kolbe's  "City  of  the 
Immaculate"  began.  The  name  of  the 
city  in  Polish  is  Niepokalanow.  The 
Father  wrote:  "Our  mission  is  to 
convert  and  sanctify  all  souls  through 
Mary."  The  city  was  built  entirely  by 
Franciscan  Brothers  and  was  financed 
by  donations  from  Mary  Immaculate 
supporters. 

Fr.  Kolbe  was  the  sole  technical 
developer  of  his  city.  As  a  student  in 
Rome,  he  had  shown  a  passion  for 
modern  technology.  His  professors 
came  to  regard  him  as  a  "natural 
genius."  His  talent  for  designing 
vehicles  for  outer-space  travel  far 
surpassed  that  of  other  students. 
Because  of  this  ability  and  this 
knowledge,  he  was  granted  permission 
to  oversee  the  development  of 
Niepokalanow. 

Niepokalanow  was  only  the 
beginning  of  Fr.  Kolbe's  crusade  for  the 
Immaculata.  He  felt  that  the  Knight  of 
the  Immaculata  must  have  various 
missions.  Approximately  three  years 
after  the  inception  of  Niepokalanow, 
he  directed  his  attention  to  opening 
another  mission  in  the  Far  East.  Fr. 
Kolbe  and  four  brothers  of  the  Militia 
went  to  Japan  in  March  of  1930.  There, 
he  built  the  second  city  of  the 
Immaculate  in  Nagasaski.  Both  in 
Nieopokalanow  and  in  Nagasaski  Fr. 
Kolbe's  means  of  communicating  his 
love  for  God  and  for  the  Blessed  Virgin 
was  through  his  newspaper  "The 
Knight  of  the  Immaculate." 

In  fact,  by  May  of  1930,  the  first 
Japanese  version  of  the  paper,  "Seibo 
No  Kishi,"  was  being  published.  The 
reason  for  the  success  of  this  monthly 
was  that,  according  to  Maximilian 
Kolbe  himself,  it  "addressed  itself  not 
only  to  Catholics,  but  to  pagans, 
Protestants,  and  other  non-Catholics." 
In  addition,  Fr.  Kolbe's  simplicity  and 
sincerity  won  him  the  help  of  a 
Japanese  Methodist  minister,  Mr. 
Yomaki,  who  translated  the  Father's 
work  into  Japanese,  Italian  and  English. 
Mr.  Takit  Kyoya,  a  Protestant,  also 
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helped  in  the  translation.  However,  all 
did  not  go  well.  During  his  stay  in 
Japan,  the  Father  suffered  recurring 
headaches  from  overwork  and 
inadequate  diet,  but  he  never 
complained. 

He  was  sent  back  to  Poland  in  1939, 
to  attend  a  provincial  chapter.  Once 
again  he  was  appointed  superior  of 
"City  of  the  Immaculate"  in  Poland.  In 
addition,  at  about  this  time,  WWII 
broke  out,  and  Poland  was  invaded  by 
the  Germans.  On  September  19,  1939, 
the  Gestapo  arrested  Fr.  Kolbe  and 
thirty-six  of  his  confreres.  But  by 
December  8,  1939,  Fr.  Kolbe  was 
released  to  continue  his  religious  work. 

After  endless  red  tape,  Fr.  Kolbe  was 
able  to  obtain  authorization  for  a  single 
issue  of  "The  Knight"  which  appeared 
on  December  8,  1940.  This  was  his  first 
and  also  his  last  issue.  In  his  last  article 
he  wrote:  "If  virtue  consists  in  the  love 
of  God  and  all  that  this  love  implies, 
then  evil  is  that  which  is  the  opposite  of 
Love."  The  real  essence  of  this  man 
was  love. 

The  Germans  wanted  Fr.  Kolbe  to 
petition  for  German  citizenship.  But  he 
would  not  renounce  his  Polish 
citizenship.  On  February  17,  1941,  the 
Gestapo  arrested  Fr.  Kolbe  and  four 
other  priests.  There  was  no  explanation 
for  their  arrest.  The  men  were  taken  to 
a  terrible  prison  in  Pawiak.  It  was  here 
that  Fr.  Kolbe  became  ill  with  an 
inflammation  of  the  lungs.  Shortly,  he 
and  320  prisoners  were  transferred  to 
Osiviecim,  called  Auschwitz  by  the 
Germans  and  commonly  known  as  the 
"death  camp,"  on  May  28,  1941.  Fr. 
Kolbe's  identification  number  was 
16670. 

A  few  days  later  I  visited  Fr.  Thomas 
at  the  monastery.  I  had  called  ahead  to 
make  sure  of  our  appointment,  saying  I 
had  a  few  more  questions  to  ask  him. 

He  greeted  me  warmly,  "In  what 
way  can  I  help  you?" 

"First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  ask  you 
about  the  treatment  of  the  prisoners  at 
Auschwitz." 

"To  begin  with,  there  was  untold 
suffering  and  privation  in  the 
concentration  camps.  The  Jews  were 


often  flogged  as  many  as  fifty  times  until 
they  were  insensible.  The  men  were 
assigned  to  heavy  labor  in  the  gravel 
pits,  including  priests,  too.  Even  when 
the  men  paused  to  rest,  they  were  often 
beaten  badly  with  sticks.  There  were 
times  when  they  were  kicked  in  the 
head  and  stomach." 

"How  cruel,"  I  commented.  "I've 
read  about  the  inhumane  treatment  at 
Auschwitz,  but  I  find  it  difficult  to 
comprehend  how  man  can  be  so  cruel 
to  his  fellowman." 

"I  understand  how  you  feel.  There 
was  wide  spread  viciousness  among 
those  who  were  assigned  to  the  care  of 
the  Jews.  They  had  no  scruples;  to 
them,  hatred  and  cruelty  seemed  just." 

"How  did  Fr.  Kolbe  react  to  all  this 
brutality?" 

"Amazingly,  the  Father  bore  his 
sufferings  well.  He  was  always 
prepared  to  suffer  even  more.  The 
Germans  hated  him  because  he  loved 
all  men  and  never  complained  about 
his  grievous  punishments  and 
tortures." 

I  responded,  "It's  unbelievable  how 
one  man  could  withstand  such 
torment." 

"The  men  not  only  suffered  from 
ceaseless  hunger  but  from  extremely 
cold  weather  as  well." 

"How  horrible,"  I  said.  "It  would  be 
terribly  difficult  for  me  to  live  under 
such  circumstances." 

"That's  true  for  all  of  us." 

"Now,  I  want  to  ask  you,  how  did  a 
man  come  to  be  placed  in  a  starvation 
bunker?" 

"When  a  prisoner  escaped  and  was 
not  found,  ten  men  were  chosen  to  die. 
This  had  happened  in  the  case  we  are 
talking  about.  Francis  Gajowniczek 
cried  out,  'My  poor  wife!  My  poor 
children!  I  shall  never  see  you  again!'  It 
was  at  this  point  that  Fr.  Kolbe  stepped 
forward  and  offered  his  life  for  that  of 
Mr.  Gajowniczek. 

"In  order  to  better  explain  what  goes 
on  in  a  concentration  camp,  we  have  a 
movie  about  Auschwitz.  This  movie  is 
shown  in  the  auditorium  of  the 
monastery  on  request." 

"I'd  certainly  like  to  see  it." 


"Fr.  John  can  show  it  to  you.  He  is  in 
charge  of  all  the  movies  that  are 
available  to  the  public.  We  have 
movies  in  Polish  as  well  as  English." 

I  made  an  appointment  with  Fr.  John 
to  view  the  Auschwitz  movie  the 
following  day.  I  was  horrified  by  the 
film  but  came  away  definitely  more 
informed.  In  fact,  I  was  stunned.  The 
images  of  brutality  and  death  passed 
through  my  mind  again  and  again  in 
the  days  that  followed. 

Before  leaving  the  Carmelite  Shrines, 

I  stopped  to  view  the  Fr.  Kolbe  Shrine. 
As  I  gazed  at  the  statue,  I  thought  about 
the  terrible  atrocities  at  Auschwitz, 
where  all  the  heart  of  humanity  was 
brutalized. 

The  artist,  Christopher  Domagalski, 
depicts  a  gaunt  figure  to  represent  the 
ghastly  suffering  in  the  death  camp.  At 
first  I  couldn't  help  wondering  how 
anyone  could  die  for  his  fellow  man 
and,  at  the  same  time,  love  and  pray  for 
his  persecutors.  Later,  after  a  more 
intense  study  of  Fr.  Kolbe's  life,  I  gained 
a  better  understanding.  Momentarily,  I 
thought  about  Francis  Gajowniczek, 
too,  and  wondered  how  he  actually 
feels  today  —  especially  after  his  life 
was  spared  out  of  his  love  for  a  family 
he  lost  afterwards. 

As  I  glanced  at  the  names  on  the 
plaques,  I  thought  over  and  over  again 
about  how  intensely  each  individual  in 
the  camp  had  had  to  suffer,  whether  he 
died  there  or  was  a  survivor.  Perhaps  in 
a  sense  the  survivor  ultimately  suffered 
more  deeply  because  he  had  to  live 
with  the  memory  of  brutality  and  guilt 
after  his  release.  After  a  short 
meditation,  I  walked  slowly  away  with 
a  thought  about  the  future.  I  only 
hoped  that  history  wouldn't  repeat 
itself.  Did  the  six  million  die  in  vain? 


D.  Kozlica  resides 
in  Griffith,  Indiana, 
and  has  been  previously 
published  in  Skylark. 
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Blue  Bird 


A  City  Boy  Looks  At  Nature 


1. 

we  worry  about  the  rats 
but  take  delight  in  the  squirrels 

what  schizophrenic  God  created  them? 
or  is  the  split  in  us? 

2. 

the  hummingbird  danced 
a  full  three  minutes 
on  the  garden  hose  spray 
in  the  sunlight 

3. 

there  may  be  no  weeds  in  nature 
but  it's  hard  to  tend  a  garden 
when  you're  curious  to  see  what  blossoms 
on  every  volunteer 

-  John  Sheehan 
Cary,  Indiana 

Previously  published  in  Skylark 


Blue  bird  on  a  bare  limb 
in  the  freezing  January  rain 
twists  his  tentacled  feet 
to  expose  his  orange  breast. 

Troops  in  the  Saudi  desert 
huddle  in  their  tents 
to  watch  the  Super  Bowl 
in  the  middle  of  the  night. 

On  the  dark  horizon 
a  new  sun  explodes 
into  the  sky  above 
the  blue  Mediterranean  Sea. 

The  blue  bird  sings, 

"Tru-ly,  tru-ly." 

The  Giants  win  when  the 
last  field  goal  attempt 
is  wide  to  the  right. 

The  new  sun  spreads 
its  light  until  no  one 
can  see. 

-  Howard  McMillen 
Terre  Haute,  Indiana 


Song  For  A  Time  Gone 


Oh,  I  remember  how  the  night  winds  sang 
And  how  the  grass  blew  wild  under  the  flower  moon 
And  how  the  nightingale's  voice  seemed  to  hang 
Suspended  from  a  blue  willow  leaf  in  June 
And  how  the  quick  laughter  in  your  gray  eyes  swept 
The  silver  points  of  a  star,  fell  to  the  fiddle 
Sound  of  fish  spawning  far.  The  frail  fireflies  wept 
Fragile  gold  light  and  delicate  rose  reflections  still 
Linger  where  the  river  and  red  shadows  skip, 

I  remember  how  the  swallow  circled  and  swooped  to 
reap 

The  swift  river  reeds  that  seemed  to  slip 
From  the  water  of  darkness  as  we  waded  knee-deep 
In  the  delight  of  being.  Youth's  plans  fade,  love  rescinds, 
but 

I  remember  best 

the  song  of  the  winds. 

-  Sallie  McCormick  DeBowman  Adams 
St.  Charles,  Missouri 
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Brush  Fire 


Poem  for  Kabir 


I  never  heard  the  universe  laughing 
till  you  knocked  it  out. 

Still,  even  then,  the  Bly  translations 
thundered  around  my  head  for  ten  years 
till  I  started  writing  poems. 

An  old  fallen  log  deep  in  the  forest. 

I  roll  it  over. 

Maggots,  larvae .  .  . 

Coal-black  earth.  Brown  rotten  leaves. 

-  Scott  Memmer 
Glendale ,  California 


Autumn  Death 


In  between  the  afternoon  sips 
of  hot,  honeyed  tea,  colored  like 
the  russet  leaves  that  tapped 
your  October  window,  we  talked. 

Not  just  with  words,  but  with  instincts  fearless 
and  honest,  full  of  knowing  that 
with  little  time  for  autumn,  we 
had  to  grow  what  was  needed  before 
the  sky  darkened  and  an  early 
winter  settled  within  us.  Our 
lives  were  meant  to  touch  but 
not  entangle.  Proper  as 
your  china  teacups,  we  were  so  briefly, 
perfect.  But  swift  as  the  wind¬ 
swept  afternoons,  I  could  feel  you 
leave,  moving  to  a  place  with 
only  those  closest  and  from  there 
to  a  place  alone.  In  our  short 
season,  we  grew  what  was  possible,  and 
that  was  all  we  needed— to  know 
that  in  every  autumn  hence  we  would 
remember,  and  nod  acceptance  when 
the  leaves,  so  briefly  and  richly  colored, 
let  go  at  their  most  remarkable. 

-  Polly  Nobles 
Indianapolis ,  Indiana 


Despite  the  pale  sun, 

I  nest  on  brilliant  leaves. 
Nearby,  banked  alyssum 
warms  me.  And  its  clusters 
still  breathe  summer  —  a  scent 
that  startles  like  perfume 
from  folded  linen. 

Dreaming,  I  swim  slow 
through  this  garden  refuge, 
absorbing  the  colors 
from  purple  lupine  points 
to  melted  marigolds 
that  glow  like  brush  fire, 
edging  the  evergreens. 

Fingertips  of  light, 
we  all  shimmer 
in  fluid  intensity  — 
before  the  frost, 
breaking  this  concentration, 
leaves  us  contemplating 
alone. 

-  Pamela  Hunter 
Hammond ,  Indiana 
Previously  published  in  Skylark. 
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THE  SONG  AND  DANCE  MAN 

by 

Cathi  Kadow 


In  my  youth,  I  led  a  very  wild  and 
exciting  life.  For  a  while,  I  belonged  to 
a  theater  guild  created  by  my  former 
high  school  drama  teacher.  My  teacher 
was  a  petite  nun  in  a  traditional  habit 
that  kept  getting  in  her  way  whenever 
scenery  had  to  be  moved.  No  one,  not 
even  the  most  agile  of  us,  could  keep 
up  with  her  pace.  She  was  the  only 
person  I  knew  who  could  be  in  two 
places  at  once.  We  were  former 
students  of  hers,  all  graduates,  needing 
the  smell  of  greasepaint  like  junkies 
needing  a  fix.  And  for  various  reasons— 
none  of  which  was  a  lack  of  talent— we 
were  never  able  to  devote  all  our  time 
to  a  career  in  the  theater. 

Now,  my  first  love  is  the  movies,  but 
there  is  something  magical  and 
mysterious  about  an  empty  stage  just 
before  rehearsal  begins.  Whenever  I 
think  about  it,  memories  of  my 
experiences  scatter  like  the  pellets  from 
a  shotgun.  Sometimes  I  remember  the 
heavy  red  curtain,  fringed  in  gold, 
always  smelling  of  dust,  and  the  black 
''traveler,"  standing  behind  it:  a  soldier 
and  his  red-jacketed  general.  Other 
times,  I  remember  pink  flower  petals 
falling  silently  to  the  stage  floor,  a  bit  of 
magic  created  by  a  basket  perched  high 
atop  a  curtain.  It  was  a  time  of  caring 
and  freedom  and  independence,  and  I 
was  a  part  of  it. 

Like  most  of  us,  I  put  away  the  toys  of 
my  youth.  I  gave  up  the  theater  for  a 
middle  class  life,  but  I  never  gave  up 
the  desire  for  it.  I  went  to  the  theater 
whenever  finances  spared  me  extra 
spending  money.  Each  time  I  sat  in  the 
audience,  I  was  not  there,  not  really.  I 
was  behind  the  curtain  with  the  magic 
makers.  I  waved  my  hand  and  the  lights 
dimmed  and  scenery  changed.  Each 


time  I  left  the  theater,  I  felt  a  sadness 
because  I  was  no  longer  a  part  of  it,  but 
I  knew  it  was  something  I  chose  not  to 
have. 

Years  passed  without  a  visit  to  the 
theater.  I  never  pressed  that  fact  with 
my  husband  because  he  hated  to  drive 
downtown  and,  of  course,  he  hated 
musicals,  which  seemed  to  be  the  only 
plays  at  the  suburban  theaters.  "No 
one  breaks  into  a  song  when  they're 
talking,"  he  always  said  to  me.  So,  over 
the  years,  I  avoided  the  pages  of  the 
newspaper  where  the  critics 
proclaimed  that  this  play  was  excellent 
or  that  play  lacked  direction. 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  during  a 
discussion  of  what  to  buy  my  parents 
for  Christmas,  my  husband  suggested 
that  we  take  them  to  a  dinner  theater.  I 
was  surprised  at  his  suggestion  because 
only  musicals  were  playing  at  the  three 
dinner  theaters  near  our  home.  He 
reminded  me  that  he  had  always 
enjoyed  the  dinner  theaters,  and  that  if 
he  had  to  sit  through  a  musical,  he 
would  rather  do  it  on  a  full  stomach. 
We  chose  Candlelight  Theater's  For  Me 
and  My  Girl.  I  had  never  been  to  the 
Candlelight,  and  this  outing  would  be 
my  first  theater  visit  in  ten  years. 

"Good  evening.  This  is  Mary.  She 
will  show  you  to  your  table.  Ricky  and 
Bridget  will  wait  on  you  this  evening," 
the  hostess  at  the  door  said  to  us. 
Dinner  theater  had  certainly  changed 
over  the  years. 

Standing  in  the  center  of  the  dining 
room  was  the  stage:  a  giant  jigsaw 
puzzle  with  seams  butting  up  against 
each  other,  commanding  attention 
from  all  who  passed  by.  I  stared  as  I 
passed;  I  wondered  how  the  pieces 


would  pull  apart  and  fit  together  again. 

I  looked  around.  The  rest  of  the  dining 
room  paled  in  comparison. 

The  carpet,  an  ugly  brown  print, 
appeared  garish,  and  I  knew  that  it  was 
only  the  yellow-tinted  light  shining  on  it 
that  made  it  so.  The  dining  room  floor 
was  layered  like  a  cake.  Each  layer  was 
one  step  above  the  next  until  the  final 
layer  jutted  against  the  walls.  The  tables 
were  narrow  and  placed  inside 
wooden  fences  as  if  to  give  the  illusion 
of  privacy. 

We  barely  finished  our  dinner  when 
the  announcer's  voice  filled  the  room. 
The  lights  dimmed,  the  music  began  to 
play,  and  when  the  first  piece  of 
scenery  entered  the  stage,  I  was  home 
again. 

The  main  character  jumped  on  stage 
and  began  to  speak.  His  name  was  Bill. 
He  pranced  and  sang  and  all  the  while  I 
never  noticed  the  lights  dim  or  the 
spotlight  move.  I  saw  only  him.  He 
carried  me  away  to  England,  to  fish  and 
chips,  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  when 
his  song  was  over,  I  applauded. 

His  real  name  was  James  Harms,  but 
he  will  always  be  Bill  to  me.  He  was  a 
perfect  cockney  character  from 
Lambeth.  He  had  long  legs  stuffed  in 
cleated  tap  shoes  and  curly  hair  slicked 
close  to  his  head.  His  arms  flailed  about 
when  he  moved,  and  I  thought  of  the 
scarecrow  from  Oz.  Any  minute  I 
expected  his  arms  to  fling  open  wide 
and  straw  would  be  strewn  across  the 
stage. 

But  it  was  his  voice  that  was  the  best 
of  all.  It  was  stronger  than  the  entire 
chorus  as  he  sang  over  everyone.  He 
took  no  quick  breaths;  I  listened  and 
could  not  hear  them.  How  did  he 
breathe?  What  magic  did  he  possess 
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For  A  Very  Special  Lady 


that  his  voice  could  hover  over  the 
audience  and  then  suddenly  swoop 
down?  I  felt  it  grab  hold  of  me  and 
shake  me  'till  I  vibrated. 

The  scenes  changed,  one  after 
another.  The  ensemble  came  out,  one 
by  one,  bowed  deeply,  and  formed  a 
circle.  They  began  to  sing.  At  the  end  of 
their  song,  the  stage  descended.  Down, 
down  it  went  until  the  actors  were 
swallowed  up  completely  by  a  black 
hole  in  the  center  of  the  stage.  The 
lights  went  dim  and  when  they  became 
bright  again,  the  stage  had  returned, 
empty.  Suddenly  I  was  ill  at  ease.  I  felt  a 
sense  of  loss.  There  was  a  warm  feeling 
inside  me,  near  my  heart.  I  did  not 
understand  it.  The  glare  of  the  bright 
lights  was  harsh  to  my  eyes.  I  waited 
until  the  room  was  nearly  empty  before 
getting  up.  I  didn't  say  anything,  hoping 
my  family  would  misjudge  my  silence 
for  tiredness. 

The  feeling  stayed  with  me  for  several 
days.  It  finally  disappeared  one  evening 
as  I  left  school.  It  was  late,  and  the 
evening  was  cold.  I  had  not  worn  a 
winter  coat  and  the  wind  swirled 
around  inside  my  jacket.  I  took  a  deep 
breath,  the  cold  air  filling  my  lungs, 
numbing  my  hands,  my  senses.  I  felt 
the  cold  air  freeze  the  warm  feeling 
inside  me.  The  feeling  shattered  into 
tiny  pieces.  As  I  sat  in  the  car,  fumbling 
in  the  dark  for  the  radio,  I  could  feel  the 
pieces  melt  and  flow  throughout  my 
body  until  there  was  nothing  left.  It  was 
then  that  I  realized  why  I  had  felt  so 
strange.  I  had  missed  the  theater.  Time 
had  only  dimmed  my  love  for  it,  but 
time  could  never  erase  it. 

C.  Kadow  resides  in  Tinley  Park ,  Illinois , 
and  has  been  previously  published  in 
Skylark. 


I  cannot  seem  to  capture  it  exactly, 

but  there  is  an  antique  quality  about  you; 

not  in  years,  certainly, 

but  perhaps  in  style  or  manner, 

as  if  you  belonged  to  another  era.  .  . 

an  elegant  age  of  silken  parasols 

and  leisurely  strolls  around  the  lake 

on  Sunday  afternoons.  .  . 

a  gentler  time  of  lace  and  satin 

and  tea  served  in  the  garden. 

It  may  merely  be  the  way  you  walk, 
or  how  you  lay  your  finger 
softly  to  your  cheek. 

It  could  even  be  the  red,  red  ribbons 
in  your  long  dark  hair. 

-  William  R.  Jordan,  Sr. 

St.  Petersburg ,  Florida 


Vistas 


There  are  faded  roses  on  the  table  in  my  room 
rising  above  the  clutter  on  my  desk, 
their  brown-green  leaves  turned  delicately  inward, 
as  in  self-defense. 

With  their  dried-out  petals  and  their  papery  leaves, 

they  are  by  no  means  the  proud  beauties  they  once  were 

But  if  carefully  held,  however, 

they  revive  for  me  tales  of  days  long  past  — 

Of  silken  gowns  at  debutante  balls, 
and  neatly  pressed  linen  handkerchiefs 
laced  with  scented  violets.  .  . 

And  once  more  I  stroll  happily 

through  golden  moments  too  precious  to  throw  away. 

-  Marie  Yuen 
Darien,  Illinois 
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In  Her  Bed 

There  she  lay  in  satin  sheets 

The  gift  of  her  body  she  shared  with  him. 

waiting  for  the  answer 

She  shared  with  him  a  moment. 

Long  she  lay  with  naked  eyes 

Together  they  escaped  their  loneliness 

from  truths  long  unrevealed. 

by  absorbing  themselves  in  joy. 

And  as  she  turned  her  face  to  the  mirror 

She  could  not  help  the  toothless  woman 

hungry  children  cried  in  pain. 

or  the  baby  without  a  mother. 

But  the  children  would  not  fit  in  her  mind, 

Those  tearful  souls  were  again  too  big; 

so  with  her  lover  she  remained. 

so  she  stayed  entwined  to  the  end. 

There  she  waited  for  his  touch 

She  gave  him  all  she  had  to  give, 

to  take  away  her  sadness; 

and  yet  he  gave  much  more. 

To  share  with  him  her  innocence, 

They  cheated  hungry  isolation 

her  love  and  unbridled  passion. 

by  touching  each  other  in  the  night. 

And  as  he  touched  her  milk  white  breasts 

While  basket  people  pulled  a  man  down, 

desperate  women  suckled  their  infants. 

robbed  his  pockets  and  stole  his  blood. 

But  their  barren  bodies  were  not  in  her  bed, 

His  tired,  vultured  body  she  could  not  bear, 

so  she  tried  to  hide  in  romance. 

but  in  her  bed  she  understood. 

He'd  come  to  her  during  the  night 

They  embraced  each  other  once  more  that  night 

with  his  heart  open  to  her  love. 

between  their  dreams  of  love. 

So  foreign  he  was  from  the  sexless  city 

She  knew  the  earth  could  one  day  mushroom 

staring  in  with  its  frozen  passion. 

into  a  desolate  island  of  waste, 

Whose  women  are  mauled  with  senseless  lust 

—  But  again  her  shoulders  were  much  too  weak 

raped  and  bruised  and  beaten. 

to  comfort  all  of  the  world  she  feared, 

But  their  silent  screams  weren't  in  her  bed, 

So  they  fondled  passionately  in  her  bed 

so  in  his  arms  she  stayed. 

and  together  they  were  blind. 

He  rode  with  her  into  the  clouds 

So  they  clung  to  each  other  all  night  long 

with  the  rhythmic  pulse  of  youth. 

as  a  loved  one's  heart  stopped  beating. 

He  moved  with  great  impassioned  strength 

She  tried  to  make  the  moment  last  forever, 

through  their  world  of  fantasy. 

but  the  crippled  boy  who  could  not  walk, 

Glancing  away,  she  began  to  think 

The  speechless  child  with  thoughts  unknown 

of  those  imprisoned  in  their  chairs 

would  not  fit  between  her  sheets. 

But  their  wheels  could  not  balance  on  her  bed,  So  they  loved  each  other;  made  love  to  each  other; 

so  with  her  lover  she  stayed. 

His  presence  was  so  reassuring  to  her; 

their  minds  were  closed  to  all  horrors. 
Their  bodies  flowed  with  loving  ripples; 
they  didn't  want  to  turn  back. 

and  for  that  night.  .  . 

her  bed  was  their  only  world. 

But  lying  in  love  she  wondered 

-  Kristina  Obsenica 

about  those  with  ravaged  cells. 

Hobart ,  Indiana 

Again,  those  frail  heartbeats  were  deafening, 
so  in  bed  they  escaped  that  hell. 

Previously  published  in  Skylark. 
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The  Sequel 


I  died 
Yesterday 

Just  after  you  let  me  down 
Now 

My  reasonable  facsimile 
Walks  around. 


-  Karen  Kavana 
Chesterton,  Indiana 


There  was  rust  in  her 
eyes.  Had  she  seen  a  Fall  leaf, 
suddenly  antique? 

-  Sawa 

San  Francisco,  California 


In  Her  Heaven 


She  stood  only  a  head  above 
the  roses  she  was  pruning. 

I  was  seven, 

and  followed  her  like  a  hopeful  bee. 

As  the  sky  curdled  with  approaching  storms 
she  sidled  from  bush  to  bush, 
brushing  away  a  strand  of  faded  copper  hair 
that  blew  across  her  eyes  in  the  Atlantic  wind, 
talking  not  to  me,  but  to  someone 
beyond  the  scrim  of  consciousness. 

"...  in  my  heaven, 
a  garden, 
a  dog, 

a  cottage  by  the  sea, 
the  song  of  a  mockingbird 
to  carry  me  across.  .  ." 

-  Constance  Vogel 
Glenview,  Illinois 
Previously  published  in  Skylark 
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ROCKS,  RIVERS,  WOMEN, 
AND  WONDERS 

by 

Virginia  A.  Deweese 

There  it  is,  Donny.  Just  like  I  told 
you,"  the  old  man  said  as  he  struggled 
up  the  rise  behind  the  young  boy. 

"Gosh,  Grandpa,  some  of  them 
rocks  are  bigger  than  our  house!" 

Noble  Davenport  took  a  deep  breath 
and  looked  out  over  the  rock  quarry 
and  what  he  could  see  of  the  Kentucky 
Dam.  "Ain't  nothin'  for  some  of  them 
big  ones  to  weigh  several  tons.  'Course 
some  of  the  rock  is  crushed  into  gravel- 
size  pieces  for  road-beds." 

"Look,  Grandpa,  over  there," 
Donny  said,  hopping  up  and  down  on 
one  foot.  "There's  a  barge  just  like  the 
one  you  used  to  drive." 

"Well,  close,  anyhow." 

"Boy,  I  bet  it  was  great  fun  driving 
one  of  them  ships  and  pushing  barges 
up  and  down  the  river.  Bet  you  had  a 
lot  of  'citement!" 

"Well,  sometimes,  son.  Sometimes." 

Noble's  eyes  crinkled  in  amusement 
as  he  watched  his  eight-year-old 
grandson  fight  to  contain  his  'citement. 
He'd  promised  Donny  he'd  bring  him 
out  to  the  quarry  for  months,  and 
finally  decided,  if  there  was  ever  going 
to  be  a  time,  it  had  to  be  now.  He 
thought  back  to  the  times  when  he 
brought  his  sons,  Matthew  and 
Timothy,  to  the  quarry,  and  their 
excited  questions,  and  the  fidgeting  of 
their  little  bodies  as  they  tried  to  take  it 
all  in. 

"Tell  me  about  them,  please, 
Grandpa,"  Donny  begged. 

Noble  almost  laughed  when  he  saw 
the  pucker  between  Donny's  brows. 
just  like  his  dad ,  he  thought,  just  like  his 
dad.  He  allowed  himself  a  small  grin. 

"Well,  you  know,  I  told  you  we 
always  loaded  seven  barges  with  rocks. 
The  flat  beds  for  the  large  rocks  or  the 
deep  beds  for  the  pebble  size.  From 
here,  we'd  head  down  the  Tennessee 
River." 


Donny  reached  up  and  grabbed  his 
grandfather's  hand,  giving  it  a  yank. 
"That's  the  river  with  all  those  curves, 
right,  Grandpa?" 

"That's  right,"  Noble  replied,  placing 
his  arm  around  the  boy's  slender 
shoulders.  "And  every  one  of  those 
dang  curves,  or  bends  as  we  call  them, 
has  a  name.  I  used  to  know  every  bend 
in  the  Tennessee  as  well  as  I  know  the 
sidewalk  leading  up  to  our  home,  but  I 
can't  seem  to  recall  their  names 
anymore." 

"Oh,"  Donny  said.  "Ya  don't  know 
none  of  them,  anymore?" 
Disappointment  hung  heavily  on  each 
word. 

"Sorry,  son,  but  I  guess  I'm  just 
getting  old." 

Donny  looked  up  and  said  fiercely, 
"Not  you,  Grandpa.  You'll  never  be 
old." 

Noble  was  touched,  but  he  chuckled 
and  said,  "You're  probably  right. 
Keeping  up  with  you  will  keep  me 
young."  Man  and  boy  stood  hand  in 
hand,  smiling  at  each  other,  until  Noble 
added,  "Even  though  I  don't 
remember  all  the  names  of  the  bends,  I 
still  have  my  old  maps  at  home.  I  think 
your  grandmother  put  them  away  in 
the  cedar  chest.  We  can  get  them  out 
when  we  get  home." 

"Oh,  that'll  be  great." 

"And  you  can  learn  the  names  of  the 
bends." 

"Okay.  But  what  did  you  do  after 
you  got  through  the  curves?" 

"Then  we  were  on  the  Ohio  River, 
and  it  was  smooth  sailing  unless  we  had 
to  get  on  the  Mississippi." 

"What's  wrong  with  the  Miz'sippi, 
Grandpa?" 

"That  poor  old  river  just  churns  and 
churns  until  it's  so  muddy  you  can 
never  see  the  bottom."  Noble  was 
getting  into  his  story  now  and  he  and 
Donny  sat  down  on  the  grass  as  he 
continued.  "Now,  the  Ohio,  like  I  said, 
is  calm  and  smooth.  I  guess  that's  why 
it's  called  the  'beautiful  Ohio'.  But  that 
darned  Mississippi  is  worse  than  a  bad 
woman.  It'll  toss  you  around  every 
which  way." 


/ 


Donny  put  his  knees  up  and 
wrapped  his  arms  around  them.  He 
rocked  back  and  forth  a  few  moments 
before  asking,  "What  kind  of  woman  is 
the  'hio  like,  Grandpa?" 

"Gentle."  Noble's  voice  was  soft  in 
the  spring  air.  "No  turbulence,  no 
trouble,  no  yanking  you  back  and  forth 
until  you  don't  know  where  you  are. 
Serene." 

"I  think  I'd  like  the  Miz'sippi  better," 
Donny  said,  turning  to  face  his 
grandfather.  "It  would  be  like  a  roller 
coaster  ride." 

"Yeah,  that's  a  real  good  description, 
son,  but  remember  you  wouldn't  enjoy 
a  roller  coaster  ride  every  day  of  your 
life." 

Donny  thought  about  that  for  a 
moment.  "What  river  does  Grandma 
remind  you  of?" 

"The  Ohio." 
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"Gentle?" 

"Yes.  And  restful.  Just  what  a  man 
needs,  especially  after  a  long  day's 
work." 

"But  I  don't  want  to  rest  every  day 
either,  Grandpa,  so  I  don't  think  a 
woman  like  Grandma  would  be  much 
fun." 

"Well,  son,  the  Ohio  might  be  placid 
and  calm,  but  there  are  enough 
undercurrents,  bends,  and  scenery 
along  the  way  to  keep  a  man's 
attention.  Just  enough  to  make  life 
interesting." 

"And  that's  what  my  Grandma  is?" 
Donny  asked  earnestly. 

Noble  could  have  laughed  at  the 
expression  on  Donny's  face.  He  was 
beginning  to  see  people  and  things  in  a 
different  light  and  that's  what  Noble 
wanted.  "Yep.  Why  else  would  I  stay 
married  to  her  for  nearly  forty  years?" 


"Gee,  my  mom's  like  the  Miz'sippi 
some  days  when  I  don't  do  things  right, 
but  most  of  the  time  she's  okay.  Do  you 
think  dad  married  her  'cause  she  stays 
calm  most  of  the  time?" 

"I'm  sure  if  it,"  Noble  told  him.  "I 
brought  your  dad  and  your  Uncle 
Timothy  here  when  they  weren't  much 
older  than  you,  and  we  talked  about 
things  just  like  you  and  I  are  now. 
When  they  got  older  and  your  dad  fell 
in  love  with  your  mother,  he  told  me 
she  was  a  lot  like  Grandma  but  with  a 
little  of  the  Mississippi  thrown  in." 
Noble  cupped  Donny's  face  and 
added,  "Timothy  wasn't  so  lucky.  He 
married  a  woman  who  was  all  wrong 
for  him,  and  all  they  did  was  hurt  each 
other." 

"I  didn't  know  Uncle  Tim  was 
married." 

"It  was  over  long  before  you  were 
born,  and  he  hasn't  had  the  courage  to 
try  again." 

"Just  because  she  was  like  the  old 
Miz'sippi?" 

"Yep."  Noble  rested  his  chin  on  his 
chest  for  a  moment  and  then  ran  his 
hand  down  his  face.  "Now,  what  was  I 
telling  you  about  the  rocks  and  rivers? 
Oh,  yeah,  I  remember  now.  Did  you 
know  that  sometimes  the  locks  up  on 
the  Ohio  freeze  in  the  winter  because 
there's  not  enough  movement  of  the 
water  to  keep  them  from  icing  up?" 

"Do  the  locks  on  the  other  rivers 
freeze?" 

"The  ones  on  the  Mississippi  don't 
have  a  chance.  The  water  churns  too 
hard.  And  I  didn't  hear  of  it  happening 
on  the  Tennessee  in  all  the  years  I  was  a 
pilot." 

"Grandpa,  I  think  I've  learned  a 
whole  lot  about  the  rivers  today,  but  I 
want  to  learn  some  more.  I  even  think 
I'd  like  to  drive  one  of  those  ships  when 
I  grow  up." 

"Well,  you've  got  a  while,  Donny,  so 
don't  rush  it."  Noble  climbed  to  his 
feet  and  dusted  off  his  pants.  Donny 
did  the  same.  "There's  no  reason  to  get 
in  a  hurry.  Old  age  catches  up  with  a 
body  pretty  darn  fast." 

"Grandpa,  you'd  better  watch  out.  If 


Grandma  heard  you  say  darn,  she'd 
make  you  wash  your  mouth  out  with 
soap." 

"Naw,  she  wouldn't." 

"She  did  me." 

Noble  threw  back  his  head  and 
laughed.  Donny  hesitated  and  then  did 
the  same.  It  had  been  a  nice  way  to 
spend  a  morning,  and  Donny  loved  his 
Grandpa  dearly.  He  just  had  one  more 
question  he  needed  answering. 

As  they  walked  away  from  the  rock 
quarry  towards  the  car,  Donny  tugged 
on  Noble's  hand  and,  with  that  same 
pucker  between  his  brows  that 
reminded  Noble  so  much  of  his  son, 
Donny  said,  "Grandpa,  is  Grandma 
really  fun?" 

Noble  looked  down  and  smiled 
tenderly.  "Donny,  your  Grandma  is 
more  'citement  than  any  one  man 
deserves.  And  I  know  you  don't 
understand  a  lot  of  things  we  talked 
about  today,  but  one  day  you  will.  And 
when  you  do,  I  hope  you  will 
remember  that  there  are  so  many 
wonders  in  this  world,  and  love  is  the 
greatest  wonder  of  all.  It  can't  be 
touched,  tasted,  or  seen,  but  it  is  so 
strong  and  so  enduring,  it  will  last 
forever. 

"When  you  go  through  life,  Donny, 
go  for  the  wonders.  Seek  them  out  and 
savor  them,  and  appreciate  them. 
Above  all,  don't  ever  take  them  for 
granted." 

They  had  reached  the  car  and  Noble 
opened  the  passenger  door  for  his 
grandson.  Then  he  placed  his  hand  on 
the  boy's  shoulder  and  looked  down 
into  his  upturned  face.  "And  when  you 
get  ready  to  settle  down  and  raise  me 
some  great-grandchildren,  don't  forget 
to  look  for  an  Ohio  River  woman. 
They're  the  best  kind,  and  you'll  have 
all  the  fun  you  could  possibly  want." 
He  winked  at  Donny,  and  gave  him  a 
hug. 

Whistling  an  old  tune,  Noble  headed 
around  the  car. 

V.  A.  Deweese  resides 
in  Hammond ,  Indiana, 
and  has  been  previously 
published  in  Skylark. 
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There  Is  A  Street 


There  is  a  street, 
iron  bars  drape 
store  front  windows 
and  clothes  like  rag 
piles  heap  in  doorways 
where  tired  people  will 
sleep  tonight, 
without  heat 
or  wash  basin, 
without  refrigerator 
or  coffee  pot, 
here  on  the  street 
left  to  dream. 

"Move  along"  a 
policeman  insists 
as  if  the  next  block 
held  loving  arms  and 
hot  food, 
as  if  geography 
could  change  the 
hearts  of  men. 

-  David  Beard 
Wichita ,  Kansas 


A  Fantasy 


A  gossamer  thread 
From  a  spider  web 
Floated  high  in  the  sky. 

Guided  in  its  flight 
By  the  light 
Of  the  evening  star 

Eons  of  light-years 
Have  come  and  gone 
As  time  rumbles  on. 

And  now . 

Oft  in  the  twilight  glow 
When  the  new  moon  hangs  low, 
Some  folks  think  they  see  from  afar 
A  gossamer  thread, 

Betwixt  the  virgin  moon 
And  the  evening  star. 

-  Edith  Burchill  Stoll 
Aurora ,  Illinois 


Clown  Recalls  His  Dusk  Premonition 


"I  hungerstruck!  From  skin  and  bones  to  bones 

only  I  withered,  gloried  by  my  seeing 

Liberty's  Goddess  springleap  into  being 

sculpted  of  styrofoam,  torch  fire,  Her  fist 

upheld  before  Mao's  mausoleum.  She'd  have  kissed 

open  Mao's  gates,  Dame  Liberty  there  bleeding 

glue,  shackhacked  rickety,  yet  firm.  And  who  flew,  fleeing 

home  upon  hearing  far  tanks'  thramscud  treadbones' 

ratclat?  None.  Not  one. 


But  at  dusk  I  glanced 

back  and  gagwheezed  snortchokes  —  Fenlucky  Dried  Chicken! 
No  wonder  I  was  fasting!  I  swear  to  God  and  Earth 
Lieutenant  Blanders'  barrel  signpost  elfdanced 
at  Square's  edge,  Southern  Cross  screamtwinkling  ten 
times  brighter  than  I.  I  wept,  smelling  death,  not  birth." 

-  Clayton  Edward  Charles 
Japan 


Mice  in  Heaven 


I  muse  there  might  be  mice  in  Heaven 
With  broken  backs  and  pink  feet 
Winged  aloft  to  Eternal  wainscots 
To  scratch  the  Achilles'  heels  of  souls 
As  they  pay  their  tolls  with  counterfeit  gold. 

Their  crucifixion  will  be  stigmatized 
On  every  back  with  sprung  trap, 

And  there  will  blow  great  gale  of  wings 
When  mice  enter  the  Holy  Kitchen 
To  squeak  of  trumpets  brighter  than  daffodils. 

And  the  bear  shall  have  a  paw  in  Paradise 
Where  the  fuse  of  flesh  shall  no  longer  be  hunger 

—  Where  the  whale  spits  in  peace  from  a  cloud 
And  thunder  that  rolls  from  mouth  of  the  lion 
Flashes  in  all-sweetness  and  light. 

-  Jonathan  Russell 

Port  Chester ,  New  York 
Previously  published  in  Skylark. 
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Charity 


Charity  was  a  lot 
like  you  in  childhood 
giving  away  trucks  and  turtles, 
with  her  ragged  pneuma 
by  St.  Teresa's  matrons 
you  warmed  the  beggar 
with  your  piggy  bank  coins 
while  I  in  steadiness 
fifteen  years  older 
well-suited  to  silence 
took  carefull  hope 
when  I  named  you  Mercy. 

-  B.  Z.  Niditch 
Milton ,  Massachusetts 
Previously  published  in  5ky\ark. 


Magic 


He,  she  went 

To  the  Museum  of  Religions 
Through  musty-bright  rooms 
To  view  the  many  tombs, 

All  seeming  now  silent, 

Of  prophets  of  doom  and  hope; 

And,  to  ride  the  white  and  black  fossils  of  spirit 
Taking  them  as  far  away  as  can  be. 

-  Vaughn  Koumjian 
New  York ,  New  York 


Dad's  Sweater 


The  old  navy  blue  sweater  which  was  my  dad's 
Hangs  on  a  doorknob  before  me, 

Simple,  unpretentious,  worn  to  keep  warm. 

It  must  have  kept  Dad  warm  too, 

Because  he  wore  it  often. 

I  see  him  now,  spare  figure,  slightly  bent, 

Going  and  coming  by  whim. 

Dad,  I'm  sorry  I  didn't  get  to  know  you  better. 

Always,  other  people  intervened  for  their  own  reasons. 
Your  ways  might  have  been  strange, 

Some  of  them,  but  I  wanted  to  know  you  better. 

You  were  difficult  sometimes,  and  I  guess  for  that, 

I  succumbed  to  pressure  and  sent  you  away. 

The  last  time  I  saw  you  in  '69  you  did  not  look  well. 

I  knew  you  would  not  last,  but  it  was  sooner 
Than  anyone  expected  when  you  died. 

I  have  your  sweater  and  wear  it  often. 

I  patched  the  elbows  and  the  cuffs  with  yarn. 

It  is  not  handsome,  but  it  is  warm. 

It  is  something  of  yours. 

I  want  to  know  you  better. 

-  Henry  White 
Crown  Point ,  Indiana 
Previously  published 
in  Skylark 


The  Homeless  One 


Tattered  and  torn 

(No  doubt  battered  and  worn) 

She  sits  with  bowed  head  lightly 
touching  the  dirty  blanket 
draped  across  her  tiny  lap. 

Her  night  was  long. 

Her  day  is  now. 

The  frail,  arthritic  hands  reach 
upward, 

slowly  caress  the  matted  hair, 
then  slide  down  the  face 
and  drop  onto  her  lap. 

She  steals  some  sleep, 
awakens, 

and  weakly  scans  her  world; 
Then  once  again,  repose, 
before  the  authority  approaches 
and  asks  that  she  move  on. 

She  does, 

only  to  repeat  her  daily  chore: 
living. 

-  Taylor  Reese 

Spruce  Pine ,  North  Carolina 
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Foothill  Journeys: 
The  Hand  Of  Humanity 


Wandering  day,  rare  untethered 
hours  where  the  Watauga  becomes 
stream,  becomes  flighty  brook 
feathering  briskly  ferns  and  moss 
and  hemlock,  pooling  in  dark  swirls 
underneath  hanging  banks  of 
rhododendron,  mountainside 
cathedral  of  aged  light,  subdued 
pulse  and  temperature,  dabbling 
brightly  colored  spurious  insects 
with  but  a  quarter  of  heart  — 
the  rest  given  over  to  quiet 
appreciation  of  the  fullness  this 
table  presents  — 

but  as  a  cloud  brushes  daylight  out 
of  the  noonday  sun,  a  glance  ahead 
to  the  upper  reaches  of  the  hollow 
and  pine  skeletons  rear  forbidding 
vertical  frames,  needles  gone  from 
green  to  rust,  dry  sticks  forcing 
unwanted  realization  acid  extract 
of  human  living  blasphemes  even 
life-giving  moisture  in  my  hallowed 
mountain  skies,  poisons  that  from  which 
we  arose  in  some  shadowed,  distant 
time,  unmolested  mother  soil; 
with  the  killing  thumbprint  found, 
the  day  is  lessened  from  peaceful, 
pristine  harmony,  paint  scratched 
from  a  beautiful  natural  canvas, 
stars  dropping  tears  on  an 
ever-spreading  desert  of  our 
own  making; 

my  steps  homeward  aren't  as 
reluctant  as  in  an  earlier  year, 
mourning  the  loss  of  a 
childhood  companion. 


fortune,  you  surprise 
us  like  two  elders 
on  a  grassy  bank 

foolish  or  wise 
you'll  never  wash 
those  hands 

-  Craig  Thompson 
Seattle,  Washington 


The  Swamp,  The  Water 


Where  rushes  grow  to  twice  a  man's 
height,  in  the  shaking  water 
fish  pour  like  a  dream. 


II 

A  woman  churns  a  bucket 
of  this  water  and  dips 
out  lumps  of  sweet 
butter  with  her  hands. 

III 

Their  tongues  blue  with  thirst, 
a  herd  of  goats  came  to  the 
edge  and  drank  then  stretched 
on  the  soft  mud  to  sleep. 

IV 

A  man  carried  an  empty  jug  there,  stooped  to 
let  the  water  sing  through  its  throat. 

Plugging  the  hole,  he  buckled  the  jug 
to  his  side,  loving  it  like  a  husband  his  wife. 


-  Charles  N.  Hubbard 
Wilkesboro ,  North  Carolina 


-  Jerred  Metz 
Pittsburgh ,  Pennsylvania 
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PAPA'S  PIROGUE 

by 

Gary  Pittenger 


Uncle  Admiral's  booming  voice 
resonated  through  Tommy  Picou's 
murky  brain.  He  rolled  over  and  pulled 
the  pillow  over  his  head,  but  realized  it 
was  no  use  trying  to  sleep  any  longer. 
He  focused  on  his  alarm  clock  with  a 
half-opened  eye,  and  saw  it  was  only 
five.  When  he  wandered  into  the 
kitchen,  still  sleepy  and  pushing  the 
dark  hair  from  his  face,  his  loud  uncle 
started  in  on  him. 

"Felix— dat  boy  a  yours  gonna  sleep 
his  life  away." 

Felix  looked  nothing  like  his  older 
brother.  Thin  and  sleek  compared  with 
Admiral's  portly  frame  and  gray  hair, 
his  jet  black  locks  and  moustache  made 
him  seem  even  younger.  He  chuckled 


at  Admiral's  remark. 

"Ain't  nobody  can  hold  a  candle  to 
Tommy  when  it  come  to  sleeping,  no." 

Admiral  grinned.  "You  was  de  same 
way,  you  was  young." 

Tommy  blinked  the  sleep  from  his 
eyes  and  poured  himself  a  cup  of  stout 
Cajun  coffee  from  the  blue  enamel  pot 
on  the  stove. 

"Tom-my,"  Uncle  Admiral  said, 
accenting  the  last  syllable  of  his  name. 
"Gonna  catch  dat  big  catfish  today, 
no?" 

Tommy  shrugged  his  shoulders 
noncommittally  and  sat  at  the  table 
with  the  two  men. 

"You  bet  we  are,"  Felix  answered  for 
him,  slipping  a  knot  on  a  treble  hook. 


"We  spotted  him  las'  week  wallowin' 
in  de  big  hole  'neath  the  willow  tree  on 
de  far  side  de  lake.  Mus'  be  forty,  fifty 
pounds.  His  ol'  head  bigger  dan  dis 
whole  table,"  he  said,  pounding  the 
table  top. 

When  Admiral  replied,  his  voice 
vibrated  the  walls  of  the  tiny  cabin. 
"Little  brother,  you  doan  care  you 
catch  dat  fish.  You  jus'  wanna  git  you 
new  pirogue  wet." 

"May-be,"  Felix  answered  with  a 
grin. 

Admiral's  laughter  rocked  the  table 
as  he  stood  and  walked  to  the  door. 
"Tom-my— you  git  dat  catfish.  And  pull 
you  papa  out  if  his  new  pirogue  zink  to 
de  bottom  a  de  lake." 
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Admiral  crawled  behind  the  wheel  of 
his  big  white  Cadillac  as  the  sun  peeked 
over  the  cypress  swamp.  Felix  followed 
him  out  the  door. 

'Tom-my—  I  git  de  boat  ready.  You 
mama  made  some  gumbo  fo  breakfas'. 
You  eat  it,  you  hear,  then  les  catch 
some  fish." 

Tommy  watched  his  father  disappear 
behind  the  cabin,  then  opened  one  of 
the  two  big  ice  chests  packed  with  dry 
ice— one  for  supplies  and  the  other  for 
fish.  He  removed  the  lid  from  a 
container  labeled  gumbo  and  tasted 
the  frozen  contents  with  his  finger  tip. 
Making  a  face,  he  returned  it  to  the  ice 
chest,  then  followed  Felix  out  the  door. 

"Tom-my,"  his  father  called  from  the 
water's  edge.  "Hur-ry.  You  got  lead  in 
you  pants?" 

Tommy  finished  buttoning  his  shirt 
and  hurried  to  where  Felix  waited 
beside  the  sleek  little  canoe-like  boat. 
Red  lacquer  coated  the  new  pirogue 
made  of  cypress  and  mulberry. 

"Watch  you  feet  gittin'  in  de  boat," 
Felix  warned  him. 

Felix  put  his  ice  chest  in  the  front, 
then  sat  down  and  pivoted  his  feet  over 
the  hull.  Tommy  pointed  the  bow  away 
from  shore,  gave  it  a  push,  then 
jumped  gingerly  into  the  back  without 
tipping  it.  Felix  watched  and  lit  his 
corn-cob  pipe. 

They  ducked  when  they  passed 
under  the  moss-draped  cypress  trees. 
Tommy  paddled  through  a  lily  pond, 
past  a  turtle  on  a  stump  and  a  snake 
swimming  lazily  in  the  opaque  water. 
When  they  reached  the  middle  of  the 
small  lake,  the  sun  was  already  high 
above  the  trees.  A  bead  of  sweat 
trickled  down  Tommy's  face  and  he 
swatted  a  horsefly  buzzing  around  his 
head.  When  Felix  spotted  the  first 
white  plastic  bleach  container  in  the 
dark  water,  he  motioned  Tommy  to 
paddle  to  it. 

"Dat's  de  first  jug,"  he  said. 

Tommy  eased  the  pirogue  beside  the 
jug  and  his  father  lifted  it  from  the 
water.  Deftly,  he  hoisted  the  attached 
string.  After  reeling  in  about  ten  feet, 


Tommy  saw  the  head  of  a  fish  break  the 
surface.  Felix  lifted  the  fish  from  the 
water,  then  dumped  it  into  the  live  box 
in  the  center  of  the  boat.  He  baited  the 
treble  hook  with  a  hunk  of  stinking 
blood  bait,  then  tossed  it  back  into  the 
lake. 

Another  bleach  container  bobbed  in 
the  water  about  fifty  feet  away.  A  long 
string  connected  the  two  jugs  and 
individual  lines  hung  from  the  string  to 
the  bottom  of  the  shallow  lake.  The  two 
connected  jugs  were  the  first  of  ten— a 
passive  fishing  contraption  known  as  a 
trot-line.  After  Felix  had  secured  the 
catfish,  he  motioned  Tommy  to 
continue.  Felix  held  the  line  as  they 
moved,  feeling  for  the  next  bottom 
stringer. 

"Know  why  I  like  a  wooden  boat, 
Tom-my?"  Tommy  didn't  answer,  but 
shook  his  head  no.  Not  expecting  an 
answer,  Felix  continued.  "Cause  metal 
boats  vibrates  and  cause  headaches 
and  high  blood  pressure.  Your  great- 
grandma  lived  a  hunderd-two  years 
and  she  never  rode  in  a  metal  boat." 

Felix  let  the  line  slip  through  his 
fingers  until  they  came  to  the  next 
hook.  He  pulled  it  from  the  water, 
detached  the  flopping  catfish,  then 
tossed  it  into  the  live  well. 

"Tom-my,  you  know  why  wood's 
much  better  than  metal?" 

"No,  Papa,"  Tommy  answered. 

"Cause  a  wood  boat  absorb  vibration 
and  soothes  you  nerves.  It  doan  git  hot 
and  drive  de  fish  away.  If  you  git  a  hole 
in  it,  it  doan  zink  like  a  metal  boat." 

Felix  stopped  talking  when  they 
reached  the  next  jug,  but  smiled  and 
caressed  the  smooth  side  of  the 
pirogue.  He  pulled  another  fish  from 
the  water,  dumped  it  into  the  live  well, 
then  crossed  his  arms  as  Tommy 
continued.  They  checked  several  more 
lines,  then  headed  for  the  last  jug 
floating  beneath  the  big  willow  tree. 

"Tom-my,"  Felix  said.  "You  know  an 
outboard  motor  last  two,  maybe  tree 
times  as  long  on  a  wooden  boat.  It 
shake  itself  to  death  on  a  metal  boat." 

Tommy  nodded  and  maneuvered  the 


sleek  red  pirogue  beneath  the  branches 
of  the  willow  tree  descending  almost  to 
the  water's  surface. 

"If  we  gonna  catch  grandaddy 
catfish,  he  gonna  be  on  de  end  of  dis 
line  right  here  'neath  dis  ol'  willow 
tree,"  Felix  said,  slapping  the  side  of 
the  boat. 

Tommy  held  the  paddle 
perpendicular  to  the  path  of  the  slow 
moving  pirogue  and  let  it  drift  beside 
the  last  bleach  jug.  Felix  grabbed  the 
line  with  one  hand  and  gave  it  a  tug. 

"Musta  hung  up  on  sumpen." 

Felix's  teeth  clenched  around  his 
corn-cob  pipe.  He  grabbed  the  line 
with  both  hands  and  pulled,  carefully 
measuring  the  tension  he  placed  on  it. 

Tommy  shook  his  head.  "Ain't  hung, 
Papa,"  he  said.  "De  line  is  movin'.  You 
got  sumpen  on  it." 

Felix  watched  as  the  line  made  a 
semi-circle  in  the  opaque  water.  The 
smoke  from  his  pipe  floated  into  the 
branches  of  the  overhanging  willow, 
his  teeth  still  clenched. 

"If  dat  a  fish,  it  mus'  weigh  a  hunderd 
pounds." 

He  pulled  the  line  from  the  water, 
eyes  and  veins  bulging  and  the  smoke 
from  his  pipe  billowing  like  a  fast 
moving  train.  Tommy  worked  the 
paddle  to  steady  the  boat,  but  the 
slender  pirogue  rocked  like  a  bobbing 
cork  in  a  flooded  drain  pipe. 

"Hoi'  it  steady,  Tom-my,"  Felix 
called,  now  standing  for  better 
leverage. 

Tommy  tried— working  the  paddle  in 
a  futile  effort  to  stabilize  the  narrow¬ 
hulled  craft.  Felix  shuffled  his  feet  like  a 
log-walking  contestant  as  he  pulled  the 
line  from  the  water,  the  pirogue 
rocking  precariously.  A  large  shadow 
appeared  just  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  murky  water. 

"We  got  it,  Tom-my,"  Felix  yelled, 
excitedly. 

As  the  head  of  the  giant  fish  broke  the 
surface,  Tommy's  and  Felix's  mouths 
gaped.  The  catfish's  two  brown,  liquid 
eyes  were  fully  twelve  inches  apart  and 
the  whisker-like  protuberances, 
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extending  a  foot  on  either  side  of  its 
massive  head,  looked  like  giant  feelers. 

His  little  hand  net  useless,  Felix 
slipped  both  thumbs  inside  the 
creature's  mouth  and  tried  to  hoist  him 
into  the  boat.  He  pulled  the  giant  fish 
out  of  the  water,  its  body  fully  as  long 
as  Felix's  six-foot  frame. 

Felix  grinned  broadly,  still  puffing  the 
pipe.  He  strained  to  ease  the  passive 
creature  into  the  boat,  but  the  huge 
catfish  suddenly  twisted  its  girth.  Like 
an  unwinding  rubber  band,  its  big  tail 
swept  ninety  degrees  in  the  water.  The 
unexpected  motion  caused  Felix  to 
step  back  to  regain  his  balance  in  the 
rocking  pirogue.  He  hugged  the  giant 
catfish,  its  tail  still  in  the  water.  It 
squirmed  in  his  grasp  like  a  reluctant 
dance  partner,  then  slashed  the  water 
with  its  powerful  fin. 

"Whoa-a-a-a-a-a-a!"  Felix  yelled, 
releasing  his  grip  on  the  catfish  and 
desperately  windmilling  his  arms. 

Totally  out  of  balance,  their 
combined  weight  flipped  the  unstable 
pirogue,  and  Felix  and  the  fish 
plummeted  into  the  water.  Tommy 
grabbed  an  overhanging  branch  and 
held  on.  When  they  struck  the  water, 
Tommy  watched  as  the  giant  catfish 
sank  beneath  the  murky  surface  of  the 
lake  and  disappeared.  Felix  bobbed  to 
the  surface  and  treaded  water,  the 
corn-cob  pipe  still  clasped  firmly  in  his 
clenched  jaw.  His  long  black  hair 
dripped  down  over  his  eyes.  When  he 
brushed  it  aside,  he  saw  his  ice  chest 
gurgle,  then  sink.  The  little  red  pirogue 
floated  beside  him,  upside  down. 

"Pa-pa,"  Tommy  said,  still  hanging 
from  the  tree.  "Know  de  difference 
'tween  a  wood  and  a  metal  boat?"  Felix 
didn't  respond  and  Tommy  answered 
his  own  question.  "Flat-bottomed 
metal  skiff  don't  flip  over  when  you 
haul  in  a  big  catfish." 

Already  considering  his  brother's 
inevitable  ribbing,  Felix  frowned  and 
blew  a  stream  of  water  from  his  corn¬ 
cob  pipe.  Tommy  laughed  so  hard,  he 
lost  his  grip  and  fell,  with  a  splash,  into 
the  lake. 


Silence 


Silence  of  the  wind, 

Silence  of  the  heart. 

Spoken  words  spring  the  timeless  silence. 

Truth  abides  the  silence, 
scatters  on  the  wanton  paths  of  violence. 

Light  burns  the  darkness, 
glows  of  silent  longings. 

Darkness  of  the  soul, 

Darkness  of  the  night. 

Passing  darkness  to  the  ever  burning  light, 
returning  to 

Silence  of  the  wind, 

Silence  of  the  heart. 

-  Tom  Bremer 
Delaware,  Ohio 


Ambiguous  Lessons 


He  knows  what  they  say 
But  understanding  of  the  meaning 
Of  their  words 
Is  not  yet  certain; 

He  has  only  cracked 
A  little  of  the  code. 

"Friends"  means  goodbye 
"Take  Care"  means  I  do  not 
"I'll  write  soon"  only  means: 

If  we  ever  meet 
It  will  be  too  soon. 

He  does  not  know  what  might  mean: 

I  care,  I  like  you,  thanks 
For  finding  me;  I  will  be  there. 

Some  say  these  things 

But  none,  so  far,  has  lived  them 

And  with  time  they  all  fade  from  initial  light 

Of  hope-filled  dream 

To  whispers  dropped  from  slackened  fingers, 
Finally,  to  the  understood 
But  never  truly  certain 
Finality  of  silence. 


C.  Pittenger  resides  in  Oklahoma  City, 
Oklahoma. 
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-  David  R.  Moffatt 
Pine  City,  Minnesota 


Illustration  by  William  Meyer 


dragon  kite 

soars  with  twilight  winds 
fades  from  sight 

-  Daryl  Nielsen 
Boulder ,  Colorado 


Cats 


Thunderclaws  500 
Or 

One  More  Crash  —  I'm  Out 


Today  my  cat  jumped  into  four-paw  drive 
and  burned  her  pads  doing  wheelies 
across  the  slick  linoleum  floors. 

After  a  roaring  good  start 
(green  flag) 

she  slid  sideways  through  the  kitchen 

(yellow  caution  flag) 

past  the  dining  room 

(white  flag,  last  lap) 

into  the  laundry  room 

(checkered  flag,  she  won) 

and  for  a  photo  finish 

flipped  all  the  way  around 

just  before  she  hit  the  wall. 

Makes  me  want  to  take  a  run  myself, 

but  I  can't  judge  the  curves  too  well 

and  every  time  I  try 

to  have  fun  lately, 

someone's  telling  me 

I  look  very  foolish 

banging  my  head  against  a  wall. 


Cats  in  mittens 
Cats  in  boots 
Cats  in  cartoons 
Cats  in  the  cradle 

Cats  in  play 
Cats  in  granite 
Cats  in  history 
Cats  in  paintings 

Big  ones 
Little  ones 
Pedigree  ones 
Heinz  ones 

Brown  and  black  ones 
Calico  and  sassy  ones 
Loved  and  hated  ones 
Revered  and  honored  ones 

Cats  stare 
Cats  glare 
Cats  here,  there 
Cats  everywhere. 


-  Patricia  Wilson 
Hammond Indiana 
Previously  published  in  Skylark. 


-  Vanessa  Slea 
Portland ,  Tennessee 
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Love  is  kind  and  patient, 
it  does  not  come 
from  a  measuring  cup. 

Love  does  not  demand 
its  own  way, 
it  is  tender  and  sensitive 
to  the  needs  of  others. 

Love  is  not  irritable 
and  does  not  hold  grudges, 
it  endures  all  adversities. 

Love  is  loyal, 
it  is  found 
only  by  those 
willing  to  give  it  away. 


-  Natrona  F.  Wilson 
Highland,  Indiana 
Previously  published  in  Skylark 


My  Little  Shadow 

(In  the  style  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson) 


I  have  a  little  shadow  that  goes  everywhere  with  me, 

Whatever  I  attempt  to  do,  I  never  can  break  free. 

He's  always  very  near  me  —  no  matter  where  I  go; 

Everything  he  wants  to  share  because  he  loves  me  so. 

He  wants  to  go  out  with  me  to  the  mailbox  for  the  mail. 

If  I'm  hanging  up  a  picture,  he  wants  to  hold  the  nail. 

When  I  try  to  fix  our  dinner,  he  wants  to  read  a  book. 

If  I'm  in  the  bathtub  I  hear,  "Please,  Mom,  come  ard  look!" 

The  only  time  I  am  alone  is  when  he  is  asleep; 

Knowing  it  won't  always  be  like  this,  makes  me  want  to  weep. 
When  he  is  a  little  older  he  won't  want  to  play  this  game; 

My  shadow  is  a  four-year-old,  Mark  Erik  is  his  name. 

-  Barbara  Scott 
Crown  Point ,  Indiana 
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Illustration  by  Ann  Lasocki,  Age  7  7, 
University  Elementary,  Bloomington,  Indiana 


Dear  Abby 
On  Conscription 


The  Phrase 


In  Ethiopia,  1935 
Haile  Selassie  issued 
this  order: 


1 .  Men  able  to  carry  a  spear, 
go  to  Addis  Ababa. 

2.  Married  men  bring  wives  to  cook 
and  wash. 

3.  Unmarried  men  bring  a  woman 
to  cook  and  wash. 

4.  Women  with  babies,  blind,  & 
those  too  aged  to  carry  spears 
excused. 

5.  Any  who  qualify  for  battle 
found  at  home  will  be  hanged. 

When  the  Soviet  encroached  on  borders, 
President  Truman  sent  this  blast: 

Get  the  hell  outa  here,  before  I  drop 
an  H-bomb  on  you.  (they  got).  Remember, 

Teddy  Roosevelt  walked  softly,  carried 
a  big  stick. 

In  1960's,  Kennedy,  Johnson,  etc,  sent 
the  flower  of  the  country  to  die  for  no 
good  reason  whatever,  to  no  applause: 
one  hand  clapping,  by  a  long  black  wall. 

-  Nixeon  Civille  Handy 
Lacey ,  Washington 


streetless 


streetless  people  in  a  home  — 
who  never  go  outside  to  roam  — 
may  find  their  lives  as  incomplete 
as  homeless  people  in  the  street. .  . 

-  W.  Gregory  Stewart 
Los  Angeles ,  California 


I  wonder  if  people  still  say,  O  my  darling, 
over  thirsty  fires  of  love's  long  lane  — 
or  if  eyes  are  burned  by  iron 
and  fall  asleep  in  the  rain. 

Maybe  the  words  were  felled  slain 
by  the  commonality  of  being  in  love, 
or  the  being  in  love  too  often, 
or  the  vanity  in  a  lover's  lips.  .  . 
or  maybe  they  still  say,  O  my  darling. 

-  Robert  Haase 
Davenport ,  Iowa 


Ode  to  Nathaniel 


Sad,  Glad,  and  Mad. 

Sad  about  the  grief. 

Glad  that  the  pain, 
and  suffering  is  over. 

Mad  because  you  don't 
understand. 

Glad  that  you  can  remember.  .  . 

Sad  that  you  can't  remember.  .  . 

Mad,  because  there  were  bad  times. 

How  and  Why? 

I  wish  that  I  could  answer  those 
questions,  but  I  can't. 

But,  I  can  truly  say  that  life 
is  fair. 

We  loved,  we  cared,  and  we  shared. 

So,  there  is  no  reason  to  be  sad  or  mad  — 
just  cherish  those  memories  and  be  Glad. 

-  Ken  Shannon 
Gary,  Indiana 
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Last  Spring 


Past  Kaleetan  Peak 


Crossing  the  ridgeline,  moving 
crab-like  down  shifting  rock; 
the  lake  gleamed 
like  some  insect's  shell. 

Air  thick  with  humidity 
and  lazy  sunshine. 

At  the  lake,  a  rock, 
tossed  through  the  sunshine, 
shatters  the  calm  shell 
of  the  lake  —  pure  humidity 
that  rippled  and  gleamed, 
though  barely  moving. 

Here,  beneath  the  shell 
of  a  domed  sky,  moving 
through  hazy  sunshine, 
the  water  dimly  gleamed. 
Wreaths  of  humidity 
half-hid  a  flat  rock. 

The  choke-hold  of  humidity 
broke  in  growing  sunshine. 

Fog  lifted  like  a  shell 
pried  loose  from  its  rock 
by  some  bird,  moving, 
through  air  that  gleamed. 

And  there,  in  sunshine, 
we  baked  slow  as  rock 
lining  an  oven.  A  shell 
of  warm  air  gleamed 
around  us,  slowly  moving 
through  the  lingering  humidity. 

Near  our  rock,  fish  gleamed, 

relfecting  sunshine 

that  kept  steadily  moving 

the  foggy  humidity 

off-shore.  We  clung  to  our  rock, 

steady  as  a  barnacle's  shell. 

We  clung  there,  not  moving. 
Breathing  the  faint  humidity, 
absorbing  the  warm  sunshine. 

-  Rich  Haydon 
Orangeville ,  Idaho 


He  brought  me  violets 
wild 

from  the  woods 
soft .  .  .  soft 
and  scented  sweet 

placed  haphazard 
in  a  chipped 
green  glass 
he  found  discarded 
in  the  backyard  grass. 

-  Dawn  Zapletal 
Millbrae,  California 
Previously  published  in  Skylark 


Buckingham  Fountain 


Regal  city,  royal  night  Chicago 
reigned  inside  a  moat  of  lakeshore  traffic 
lined  with  masts  of  sailboats 

beyond  the  fountain  lit  up  like  a  gaudy  flower 
with  romance  our  perfume. 

The  spray  caught  us  walking  among  common  folk 

in  the  funny  costume  of  darkness, 
lovers,  families,  a  foreign  crowd. 

You  spun  me  chest  to  chest 

and  marked  me  as  your  own 

in  rose  suffusion,  the  skyline  watching 

the  luxury  with  which  I  closed  my  eyes 

to  know  the  press  of  benevolence  upon  me. 

Stone  lions  spat  and  spat  again, 
the  wheel  of  colors  kept  changing, 

Michigan  Avenue  wiped  its  eyes 
of  wet  stars,  a  crown  rose  and  fell. 

Our  kingdom  was  a  city  of  light 

draped  in  midnight's  purple  cape 
with  sovereign  mist  and  public  clarity. 

-  Joanne  Lowery 
Batavia ,  Illinois 
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In  The  Chinese  Restaurant 


Business  Day 


BIG  CUTS  EXPECTED  FOR  CBS 
It  is  terrible  how  I  live 
Without  any  sense  of  pride, 

My  possessions  (books  mostly) 

Scattered  hither  &  yon, 

Stored  in  basements  &  attics, 

Monetary  torture  the  tenor 
Of  the  day,  unbright  as  it  is, 

How  the  mass  of  mankind 
With  its  sense  of  urgencies 
Far  beyond  my  sight 
AN  18.2%  GAIN  SEEN 
FOR  MONEY  MANAGERS, 

Envy  tending  its  chores, 

So  much  of  what  I  cd.  become 
Falling  by  the  wayside,  twisted. 

What  I  wish  is  no  different 
Than  other  persons  wish: 

To  be  young  with  what  I  know  now. 
THE  MARKET  HAS  SNAPPED  BACK 
Uncertainty  my  bedmate 
Who  kisses  with  her  tongue, 

One's  life,  one's  ambitions— 

After  a  while,  it  is  only  a  terrible  hurt. 
NEW  JOBLESS  CLAIMS  AT  8-YR.  HIGH. 

-  Louis  Phillips 
New  York ,  New  York 


You  have  a  noodle 

on  your  chin, 

thin  curl  of  dough 

like  a  sideways  smile 

perfectly  balanced 

by  the  angle  of  the  words 

you  utter 

that  I  do  not  hear 

but  eat  with  these 

plastic  chop-sticks, 

my  fingers  almost 

lost  in  their  task. 

-  John  Grey 

Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Previously  published  in  Skylark 


Work  Clothes 


Sweat-soiled, 
blackened  by  asphalt 
seeping  from  manways. 

Gagging  fumes  from  gasket  failures 
permeate  the  polyester 
and  cotton  twill. 

Layers  of  soot 
from  old  stud  bolts 
blow  up  my  sleeves 
from  the  escaping  oily  air 
of  impact  guns. 

My  soles 
black  and  sticky 
as  rotting  fruit. 

After  work, 

I  pull  off  my  clothes 
like  peeling  scabs. 


-  Robert  P.  Cooke 
Highland,  Indiana 
Previously  published  in  Skylark 
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MUSEUM  OF  TRUTH 

by 

Jon  C.  Picciuolo 


Irina!  Fetch  another  two  bottles. 
That's  a  good  girl!" 

Irina  Tamirnov  did  as  she  was  told, 
sighing  as  she  stepped  over  Uncle 
Sasha  snoring  on  the  kitchen  floor. 

Any  occasion  was  excuse  for  a 
drunken  bash  in  grim,  grey  Skopsky, 
famous  only  for  its  fortress-like 
psychiatric  hospital.  But  today  was 
special.  The  international  Mars 
expedition  was  only  hours  from  its 
goal;  half  its  crew  was  Soviet.  Skopsky 


drunkenly  reclaimed  its  slice  of  national 
pride,  built  from  nothing  after  the 
terrible  disaster  of  four  years  ago. 

From  the  corner,  a  Tass  newscaster 
solemnly  recited  a  litany  of  factories 
which  had  built  some  of  the 
expedition's  equipment.  The  adults 
were  laughing  at  the  pompous 
announcer  and  toasting  the  industrial 
enterprises.  Their  din  was  almost 
painful. 

Irina  mumbled  an  apology  to  no  one 


in  particular  and  scraped  back  her 
chair.  Outside  it  was  much  cooler.  The 
sun  touched  the  tops  of  the  birches 
toward  Moscow.  Would  she  ever  get 
there,  she  wondered.  Moscow 
University  was  so  far  from  the  sleepy 
village's  ramshackle  buildings  and  few 
pleasures. 

The  girl  glanced  down  the  pot-holed 
gravel  road.  Little  ever  changed.  She 
noticed  the  sign  immediately,  crudely 
fashioned  from  a  tattered  old  piece  of 
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cardboard,  tacked  lopsidedly  to  the 
door  of  the  most  rickety  dwelling  in 
sight.  The  home  of  old  Platnikov.  A 
man  of  evident  interest  to  the 
authorities,  therefore,  a  man  to  be 
avoided.  Some  claimed  he  belonged 
with  the  other  crazies;  others  said  he 
was  just  another  poor  bastard  clinging 
to  a  loved  one  locked  away  in  the 
hospital. 

Museum  of  Truth.  Just  that  in 
smeared  blue  paint.  But  the  door  was 
shut  and  there  was  no  glimmer  behind 
the  filthy  windows.  She  shrugged,  then 
strolled  back  to  her  home. 

The  next  day  was  a  national  holiday 
in  honor  of  USSR's  role  in  the 
expedition.  The  landing  was  to  be  early 
that  evening,  telecast  live.  Skopsky's 
revelries  resumed  at  noon.  Irina  soon 
tired  of  the  riotous  noise. 

The  sign  was  still  there,  tacked 
loosely  against  peeling  paint.  She 
glanced  up  and  down  the  road.  Three 
quick  steps  brought  her  to  the  door.  As 
she  softly  knocked,  she  inhaled  the 
reek  of  cabbage  wafting  from  an  open 
window. 

"Yes?  Who's  there?"  demanded  a 
wary  voice. 

"My  name  is  Irina  Tamirnov.  I've 
come  to  see  your  museum." 

The  door  opened  a  crack.  "Are  you 
alone,  child?" 

"Yes." 

Old  Platnikov  stood  there  in  his 
socks,  wiping  his  greasy  chin. 
Uncombed  hair  framed  a  face 
accented  by  a  huge  nose  and  thick 
glasses.  His  garish  plaid  shirt  was 
ridiculously  misbuttoned,  one  side  of 
the  frayed  collar  three  centimeters 
higher  than  the  other. 

"Excuse  me,  Gospadin  Platnikov," 
she  said,  doubting  the  wisdom  of  her 
visit.  "I'll  come  back  when  you're  not 
eating." 

"Nonsense,  child.  The  museum  is 
open.  That  will  be  three  kopecks, 
please." 

"But  I've  brought  no  money." 

"Ah,  I've  just  remembered!  Children 
under,  urn...,"  he  squinted  at  her, 
"...sixteen  are  free  today.  Step  in, 
child." 

It  was  a  museum  of  sorts.  Hand-made 
display  cases  lined  the  walls  of  the  tiny 
front  room. 


Platnikov  clicked  alight  a  bare  bulb 
that  dangled  from  its  cobwebby  cord. 
"You  are  my  first  visitor.  I  can't 
understand  why  the  others  don't 
come." 

"Perhaps  it's  the  Mars  landing, 
Gospadin she  said.  "After  all,  your 
museum  opened  only  yesterday." 

"Another  Mars  landing?"  He  slapped 
his  hands  together.  "What  a 
coincidence!  My  museum  is  devoted  to 
the  first  one.  Especially  to  the  bravest 
member  of  its  crew,  Sonya  Zelach." 

Irina  gaped  in  disbelief.  Sonya  Zelach 
was  the  cosmonaut  whose 
incompetence  doomed  the  Soviet 
expedition.  A  woman  who  went  insane 
on  her  lonely  journey  back  to  earth. 
The  woman  died  a  year  ago  in  the 
hospital  not  five  kilometers  away, 
bringing  a  measure  of  notoriety  to  little 
Skopsky. 

"But  I  thought.  .  ." 

"Never  mind  what  they  told  you!" 
He  flailed  his  arms  at  the  display  cases. 
"Look!  Learn!  Make  your  own 
judgment!"  He  bowed  awkwardly, 
then  vanished  through  a  curtained 
doorway.  Pans  and  dishes  clinked 
together. 

Irina  edged  toward  the  front  door 
and  escape.  A  cheap-framed  wedding 
photograph  caught  her  eye.  The 
groom,  dark-haired  and  handsome, 
with  prominent  nose  —  young 
Platnikov!  By  his  side  sweetly  smiled 
the  bride.  Infamous  Sonya  Zelach. 

She  rested  her  hand  on  the 
doorknob.  In  the  kitchen,  Platnikov 
began  to  hum.  The  girl  recognized  an 
old  Russian  ballad,  a  melancholy  tune 
of  love  and  loss. 

The  grimy  cases  were  arranged 
clockwise.  The  way  to  go  was 
illustrated  by  crude  yellow  arrows 
chalked  on  the  wall. 

She  leaned  over  the  first  case  and 
peered  through  the  dust.  Photographs 
and  clippings  from  Zelach's  childhood. 
Sonya  wearing  the  Young  Pioneer  red- 
scarved  uniform.  Sonya  receiving 
awards  from  fat  Party  Apparatchiki. 
Sonya  Zelach  stiff  before  the  tasseled 
banner  of  the  K.E.  Tsiolkovsky  Rocketry 
Society,  gripping  a  scale  model  of  the 
Energia  booster. 

The  next  glass  case  showed  Zelach  in 
Moscow  University.  Irina  Tamirnov 


studied  its  contents  with  more  than 
passing  interest.  Here  student  Sonya, 
slide  rule  in  hand.  There  the  young 
woman  accepting  an  academic  prize 
for  unnamed  achievement.  A  faded, 
curling  diploma  tugged  at  several 
thumbtacks:  Honors  Degree  in 
Cybernetics  Engineering.  Last  was  a 
crudely  reproduced  wedding  portrait, 
twin  to  the  one  by  the  door. 

Dozens  of  photographs  lined  the 
next  exhibit.  Sonya  Zelach  with 
Sagdeyev.  With  Balanov.  With  space 
heroes  whose  faces  stared  out  from  the 
dedication  pages  of  science  textbooks. 
And  one  other  photograph,  carefully 
set  aside  from  the  rest.  Sonya  Zelach 
with  a  very  young  Anatoli  Galarev, 
champion  of  the  Mir  rescue,  future 
commander  of  the  tragic  Soviet  Mars 
expedition,  his  arm  casually  draped 
over  her  shoulder. 

There  were  two  display  cases  left 
unexamined  when  Platnikov  cleared 
his  throat  behind  her. 

"So,  child,  what  do  you  think  of  Boris 
Petrovich  Platnikov's  museum  so  far?" 
His  shirt  was  properly  buttoned  now 
and  his  hair  was  slicked  back. 

"I  enjoyed  the  pictures  of  Moscow 
University,  Gospadin she  answered 
neutrally.  "I  hope  to  go  there  myself 
someday." 

"Work  hard  at  your  lessons  and  you 
shall.  But  you've  seen  only  three  of  the 
exhibits!  The  best  is  yet  to  come.  And  a 
free  lecture  follows!  Don't  forget!" 

She  nodded  politely  and  Platnikov 
vanished  through  the  curtained 
doorway. 

And,  indeed,  the  most  interesting  was 
to  come. 

In  the  next  case  appeared  grainy 
photos  of  crew  members  training  for 
the  ill-fated  Leningrad  Expedition. 
Smilingly  confident  cosmonauts  drove 
the  spindly  rover,  posed  with  other 
equipment.  Galarev  was  always  close 
to  Zelach,  grinning  broadly  into  the 
camera.  Finally,  a  series  of  remarkable 
pictures  recorded  the  doomed  crew 
members  in  Space  City,  cloud- 
beswirled  earth  behind  them.  Banners 
celebrated  their  imminent  departure 
for  Mars. 

The  last  exhibit  consisted  of  yellowed 
newspaper  clippings  and  text  roughly 
torn  from  magazines,  interspersed  with 
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illustrations  of  trajectories  and 
equipment.  Both  ships  were  shown: 
1600-tonne  dual-hull  Red  Star  with 
earth-to-Mars  habitat  and  the  landing 
shuttle;  and  800-tonne  Soviet  Glory ,  the 
Mars-to-earth  habitat  sent  ahead  and 
unmanned  to  the  red  planet.  Sketches 
and  text  explained  how  Red  Star 
rendezvoused  with  Soviet  Glory  and 
how  the  lander  undocked  to  carry  five 
of  the  six  crew  members  to  the  planet's 
surface,  leaving  Sonya  Zelach  in  orbit 
alone. 

Also  shown  was  what  was  supposed 
to  have  happened  according  to  the 
mission  plan:  jettisoning  of  Red  Star; 
docking  of  the  returning  shuttle  to 
Soviet  Glory;  and  the  triumphant 
homeward  journey. 

That  was  the  last  exhibit.  No  mention 
of  the  horror  that  followed.  Irina 
Tamirnov  understood.  The  poor  man 
was  wretchedly  blind  to  the  criminal 
act  of  his  spouse. 

Suddenly,  the  curtain  folded  back 
with  a  loud  clacking  of  sliding  rings. 
"Ah,  child.  I  see  you  have  finished. 
Now  it's  time  for  the  lecture.  Sit  here." 
He  pointed  to  a  battered  chair  in  the 
corner  of  the  room.  Cheap  cognac 
scented  his  breath. 

"I  should  be  going  home.  It's  late 
and ..." 

"You  can  see  that  the  exhibit  is 
incomplete,  child.  Surely  you  know 
that  something's  missing!" 

Irina  felt  a  sudden  overwhelming 
surge  of  pity.  "Gospadin  Platnikov,  it 
was  a  great  tragedy.  I  feel  so  sorry  for 
you  and  your  poor  wife." 

"Oh,  there  was  a  tragedy,  my  girl. 
But  not  the  one  you  think.  You  think 
my  wife  was  a  traitor,  don't  you?" 

She  stared  in  silence,  not  daring  to 
answer. 

"Listen  to  me,  child.  The  exhibit  is 
incomplete  because  there  are  things 
that  cannot  be  put  onto  paper.  There  is 
more  to  the  story,  but  you  must  listen. 
Will  you  do  that?" 

Irina  sat  down  gingerly. 

"If  you  know  that  Sonya  Zelach  was 
fny  wife,  you  also  know  she  died  in  the 
hospital  here." 

She  nodded. 

"Well,  before  she  died,  she  told  me, 
bit  by  bit,  the  whole  story.  The  true 
story.  That  is  the  purpose  of  my 


museum,  to  tell  the  truth.  As  it  really 
happened." 

"But  I've  learned  the  truth.  .  ." 

"You've  learned  lies!"  he  shouted. 
"All  right,  all  right!  You  tell  me!  What 
do  the  damned  books  say?  Go  on, 
don't  be  afraid." 

Irina  Tamirnov  was  angry  now  —  the 
man  had  no  right  to  frighten  her.  If  it 
was  truth  he  sought,  he  would  get  it. 
She  took  a  deep  breath  and  told  the 
whole  sordid  tale.  How  Sonya  Zelach 
missed  the  first  rendezvous  when  Soviet 
Glory's  main  computer  failed.  How 
Zelach  panicked  and  fled  from  orbit, 
leaving  five  comrades  to  die  slowly. 
And  how  hero  Galarev  modified  the 
shuttle's  communication  system  to 
broadcast  the  treachery  to  earth. 

Platnikov  laughed.  A  sneer  twisted 
his  face.  "So  that's  what  they're 
teaching  now?  But  what  else  could  they 
do?  Galarev,  noble  and  sinless  thrice- 
hero  of  the  Soviet  Union."  He  spat  on 
the  floor.  "Now  hear  me,  child!" 

Platnikov  recited  his  version  of  the 
tragedy.  A  version,  he  said,  built  from 
garden  strolls  with  his  wife,  facts 
whispered  in  hot-breathed  bursts  away 
from  attendants'  prying  ears. 

Anatoli  Galarev  had  gone  insane, 
Platnikov  claimed,  on  the  way  to  Mars. 
The  strongest  was  the  first  to  fall.  All  the 
classical  symptoms  were  there: 
increasing  paranoia  at  lengthening 
transmission  times  to  and  from  earth; 
tendency  to  believe  the  universe  began 
and  ended  inside  Red  Star's  hulk- 
terrible  nightmares  followed  by 
sleepless  anxiety  in  the  final  week.  The 
others  saw  what  was  happening  but 
chose  to  hide  it  from  earth  —  to  protect 
their  commander  and  save  the  mission. 

The  day  before  landing  was  the  worst 
—  Galarev  accused  the  others  of 
plotting  to  maroon  him  on  the  planet 
below.  But,  as  the  hour  for  landing 
approached,  Galarev  seemed  to 
recover.  It  was,  Platnikov  said,  "...  like 
the  man  had  never  been  ill." 

"The  landing  went  well,"  Platnikov 
continued.  "Then  two  weeks  sped  by. 
Finally,  the  samples  were  loaded  and 
the  landing  party  reported  readiness  for 
ascent.  Everything  checked  out 
perfectly.  As  expected,  Sonya  lost 
contact  when  Soviet  Glory  passed 
behind  the  planet. 
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"It  was  supposed  to  have  been  a 
simple  maneuver  —  straightforward 
matching  of  orbits  and  docking.  But  my 
Sonya  realized  something  was  wrong  as 
soon  as  she  established  video 
communications  with  the  shuttle. 
Galarev  was  there.  But  behind  him  in 
the  cabin  the  couches  were  empty. 

"Where  are  the  others,  Tovarich 
Galarev?"  she  asked. 

"And  Galarev's  reply,  simply,  was, 
'Dead.  All  dead.' 

"His  eyes  were  those  of  a  haunted 
man.  And  she  feared  for  her  life.  She 
mortally  feared  the  one  man  she  truly 
loved.  Because  of  that  she  left  him 
there  to  die.  Oh,  don't  look  so 
shocked,  child!  You  saw  the  pictures. 
Even  /  can  understand  what  happened 
over  the  years."  Platnikov  began  to 
weep.  Tears  rolled  from  beneath  his 
thick  glasses. 

Irina  Tamirnov  fought  an  urge  to 
comfort  the  man.  What  if  he,  too,  were 
mad?  she  asked  herself.  Where  was  the 
truth?  After  all,  he  had  heard  it  all  from 
an  inmate  in  the  psychiatric  hospital. 

Platnikov,  sobbing  loudly,  fell  to  his 
knees  and  held  his  head  in  his  hands. 

Irina  stood,  took  one  halting  step 
toward  him,  then  turned  and  fled. 

She  walked  for  miles  along  paths  that 
wound  through  the  birches,  examining 
every  facet  of  her  encounter  at  the 
museum  —  Platnikov's  wretched 
appearance  when  he  opened  the  door, 
his  shrine-like  "museum",  his 
profound  sorrow.  Could  those  be 
symptoms  of  madness?  Perhaps  she 
should  report  this  to  her  father;  he 
could  have  a  word  with  doctors  on  the 
hospital  staff.  Platnikov  might  be 
helped. 

It  was  dusk  now,  and  she  paused  on 
the  gravel  in  front  of  her  home.  The 
house  was  strangely  quiet  —  only  the 
low  murmur  of  television  broke  the 
silence.  Had  they  passed  out  already? 
Surely  not  this  early.  She  walked  up  the 
steps  and  pushed  open  the  door. 

They  were  silently  grouped  around 
the  television,  the  closest  hunched 
down  a  half-meter  from  the  screen.  An 
announcer  was  droning  in  monotone 
over  a  solemn  dirge  background. 

Her  mother  turned  toward  her  as  the 
door  clicked  shut.  There  were  tears  in 
her  eyes.  "Where  the  hell  have  you 
been?" 


"Out  walking.  Just.  .  .out  walking.  I 
wanted  to.  .  ."  The  others  hissed  her 
into  silence. 

"What  is  going  on?  Someone  please 
tell  me!"  Irina  Tamirnov  begged. 

Uncle  Sasha  beckoned  her  into  the 
kitchen.  He,  too,  had  been  weeping. 
"It  is  so  sad,  little  one.  It  was  supposed 
to  have  been  so  noble  a  gesture.  But  it 
turned  out  so  wrong." 

"What  happened?  For  God's  sake, 
Sasha,  tell  me!" 

"The  landing.  The  Amerikanski 
commander  chose  to  land  where  our 
Leningrad  Expedition  had  set  down.  It 
was  to  have  been  a  wreath-laying.  To 
honor  those  who  had  perished  in  orbit. 
But..."  he  shuddered,  then  took  a 
deep  breath. 


my  woman's  voice 


from  our  bedroom  I  hear 
my  woman 

opening  the  front  door 
and  saying  something 
I  can't  hear 

but  I  know  the  voice  — 
it's  the  voice  she  uses 
when  she  talks  to  the  cat  — 
a  voice  warmer  than  the  sun 
and  softer  than  the  cat's  fur. 


-  Steve  Jackson 
Burbank,  California 


"Calm  yourself,  Uncle.  Did  they 
crash?" 

"No,  child,  there  was  no  crash.  The 
landing  went  well.  Very  close  to 
Leningrad's  old  base.  There  was  live 
television.  We  saw  everything  as  they 
approached  the  camp.  The  little  dome 
partly  buried  in  the  sand.  Supplies 
scattered  all  around.  And.  .  ." 

"And  what,  Uncle?  There  now,  you 
can  tell  me." 

"They  were  there.  We  saw  it  just 
before  the  transmission  cut  off.  Like 
bundles  of  leather-covered  bones 
wrapped  in  rags.  Four  of  them 
together,  child.  Stacked  like  cordwood 
in  the  red  sand.  Wait,  child,  where  are 
you  going?" 

Irina  Tamirnov  pushed  past  her  uncle 


Togetherness 
When  he  looked  my  way 
I  looked  his  way 
We  looked  one  way 

-  Clara  Mackey 
Hobbs,  New  Mexico 
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and  through  the  crowded  living  room. 
In  two  strides  she  was  down  the  steps 
and  onto  the  gravel  road. 

She  did  not  bother  to  knock. 
Platnikov  was  where  she  had  left  him, 
curled  on  the  floor  asleep.  She  gently 
shook  his  arm. 

"What?  Oh,  it's  you.  Go  away,  child. 
The  museum  is  closed  for  the  day." 

"Then  it  must  be  opened  again, 
Gospadin  Platnikov.  I  will  bring  many 
visitors.  And  in  your  museum,  Sonya 
Zelach  will  live  again." 


/.  Picciuolo 

resides  in  Lompoc,  California 


Day's  pale 

Meets  caress  of  dusk 

First  breath  of  night 
On  the  flushed  cheek 
Of  melting  light 

Darkness'  trembling  touch 
Black  silk 

Enfolding  vanquished  white 

Day  lost  in  the  arms  of  night 

-  Louise  M.  Smith 
Kentland,  Indiana 
Art  work  previously 
published  in  Skylark. 


The  Grey  Ones 


Gilt  edged  rose  bath 


You  touched  your  hair,  the  counted  strands, 
The  grey  ones,  with  your  woman's  hands. 

I  watched  the  mirror  hurl  at  you 
The  facts  you  dread  yet  know  are  true. 

You  stepped  back,  as  in  alarm, 

For  fuller  measure  of  the  charm 
That  long  ago  had  drawn  me  near 
To  you,  a  girl,  and  now,  my  dear. 

Moving,  I  drew  your  eyes  to  mine 
To  stop  your  sense  of  fleeting  time. 

The  smiling  mirrors  of  my  eyes 
Reflect  the  girl  who's  my  heart's  prize. 


Dipping  blonde  pigtails 
Wet  into  inkwells 

Skipping  stones  blush  over  the  surface 
Framing  a  gilt  edged  rose  bath 
Of  our  waning  childhood  years 
Norman  Rockwell  applied  it 
To  brush  and  canvas 
So  totally  Tom  Sawyeresque 
What  we  want  is  like  something  said 
Softly  at  a  great  distance 


-  Joseph  P.  Condon 
Crystal  Lake ,  Illinois 
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-  Peter  Layton 
Signal  Hill,  California 


Point  Susan 


Fairydream 


She  came  in  so  quietly,  I 
almost  missed  her. 

I  peeked  carefully,  so 
carefully,  I  didn't  want 
to  scare  her  away 
and  I  saw  her, 

I  really  did.  She  was 
so  soft  looking,  she 
sparkled  with  my 
nightlight  behind  her 
and  I  was  almost  afraid  but 
I  stayed  still  as 
she  came  toward  me, 
smiling,  floating  in  her 
long  gown.  I  thought 
I  was  going  to  scream, 

I  really  did,  when  she 
reached  out  and  slid  her 
hand  under  my  pillow  and 
I  shut  my  eyes  tight. 

She  was  gone  when  I 
dared  peek  again  and  I 
guess  I  fell  asleep  because 
then  there  was  mama  and 
morning  sun  and 
I  told  her  I  saw  the  fairy, 

I  really  did,  and  mama 
smiled  and  held  me  close 
and  there  was  something 
about  the  way  she  looked 
when  she  smiled  and  the 
way  she  sparkled  with 
the  sun  beneath  her  and 
then  I  knew  for  sure  that 
I  really  did  see  a  fairy. 


-  Kathleen  ten  Haken 
Holland ,  Michigan 


Firelight  Eyes 


speak  softly 

carry  sticks 

jump  over  candles 

know  Coleridge  winters 

feel  passion  in  purple 

deep  enough  to  drown 

dance  Stravinsky 

play  cellos  and  Pan  pipes 

all  the  day 

all  the  night. 

Firelight  eyes 
sing  gypsy  blues 
at  full-moon  time 
wash  out  with  the  tide 
from  here  to  eternity 
finger  forbidden  folds 
sparkle  like  Tinkerbell's  feet 
after  eating  canaries 
while  the  cat's  away 
all  the  night 
all  the  day. 

-  Judy  Belfield 
Joliet ,  Illinois 


I  have  no  hunger, 

I  have  no  thirst, 

Nor  need  of  any  kind; 

I've  had  food, 

And  I've  had  water, 

And  all  that  comes  to  mind. 

A  satisfied  man 
Can  soar  to  the  heavens, 

And  praise  the  temples  of  stone; 
A  peaceful  man 
Can  speak  with  gods, 

That  others  have  not  known. 

An  unworried  man 
Has  freedom  of  mind, 

To  wander  secret  trails; 

A  happy  man 
Can  discover  joys, 

In  untold  ancient  tales. 

I  have  no  hunger, 

I  have  no  thirst, 

Nor  need  of  any  kind; 

I  wander  now, 

Through  paths  of  wonder, 

To  nature's  hidden  find. 

-  Rick  Dellenbach 
Tucson ,  Arizona 
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Neighbor 


Memory  XVIII 


Every  morning  unspeaking 


unsmiling  hair-netted 
she  is  there  bending 
and  sweeping  and 

scraping. 

Each  leaf  is  picked  up 

rejected  individually 
as  a  threat  to  her 
moonscape  of  brown 

dirt. 

Silences 

-  Mary  Hale  Jackson 

Honolulu ,  Hawaii 

And  all  this  time 

1  never  knew 
that  in  my  silences 

God  was  touching  me 
into  peace 
through  whispers 
in  my  ear,  then 
incredible  love  strokes 

upon  my  senses  until 

1  floated  on  a  post-coital 
lake  with  surfaces 

like  cellophane  luster 
where  angular  rocks, 
ungloved  as  God's 
fingers,  reached  up  through 
violet  sunset  water 
and  threw  new  moons 
into  the  skies 

Robin 

of  my  silences. 

-  Anthony  L.  Chiarilli 

most  beautiful  quiet  voice 

Eden ,  New  York 

soft  and  still  voice, 
dark  hair  and  hush  — 

Light,  listen! 

come  whisper  your  laughter, 
demure,  dulcet  laughter  — 
your  eyes  say  so  much, 
lovely  your  lips, 
the  girl 

with  the  quietest  voice 
in  the  world, 
the  shyest  laughter 
in  the  universe. 

-  Phileman  Waitts 
Gardena ,  California 
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Remember  when  we  walked 
through  the  supermarket 
past  midnight,  fondling 
lettuce  heads,  asparagus 
fingers,  our  faces  bleached 
of  color  in  the  fluorescent 
light,  tangoing  down  aisles 
to  strains  of  flat  music, 
soles  squeaking  against 
tile,  ignoring  the  hard 
eyes  of  the  stock  boys. 

-  Laura  Albrecht 
New  Lebanon ,  Ohio 


The  Swimmer 


The  swimmer  displaces  water 
as  she  goes, 

just  as  we  displace  the  present 
by  our  appearance 
in  it. 

Her  stroke  is  fact 
brutalizing  the  small  waves  that 
her  kick  continuously  reveals. 

Remarkable  how  she  breathes, 
gulping  up  air  almost  as  if 
she  were  afraid  to  drown. 

-  Nancy  Broyles 

Grand  Forks ,  North  Dakota 


Illustration  by  Louise  M.  Smith 
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This  Time 


The  two  of  us 
eating 

a  watermelon. 

Alone. 

I  long  for  you 

even  more  The  Anniversary 

when  I  am  with  you 
observing  your  quiet  eyes 
devouring  the  afternoon. 


The  black  seeds 
fall  on  the  floor 
between  us. 

I  think  of  you 
more  and  more. 

I  think  of  how 
it  might  have  been, 
two  soul-mates 
living  together 
without  mischief 
and  without  cruelty. 

-  George  Gott 
Superior ,  Wisconsin 
Previously  published  in  Skylark. 


Sons 


This  son  is  the  borrowed  baby 

who  wanted  the  universe  on  his  ceiling 

clouds  painted  on  his  walls. 

I  keep  him  like  a  tagged  garment 

regretting  the  price,  loving  too  much  to  return. 


It  was  our  anniversary  yesterday, 

But  it  rained  anyway. 

I  think  it's  been  eleven  years  now 
or  maybe  it's  twelve. 

Well,  it  was  just  like  any  other  day  — 
He  left  for  work  the  usual  time 
and  I  did  the  morning  dishes 
and  the  usual  washing  and  ironing. 

I  searched  my  cookbooks 
for  something  different 
but  then  I  discovered 
the  hamburger  in  the  freezer 
so  I  cooked  the  usual  meat  loaf. 

He  arrived  home 
the  usual  time 

with  his  traditional  anniversary  bouquet 
from  that  tacky  flower  stand 
outside  his  train  station  — 

But  I  guess 

I  really  can't  complain  — 

He  did  remember. 

And  we  had  our  usual  quiet 
evening  — 

He  fell  asleep  before  ten 
in  front  of  the  T.V. 

And  I  sat  in  complete  amazement, 
wondering  how  we  had  come  to  be 
such  an  old,  married  couple. 


This  other  son  carried  the  universe 
in  his  mind 
wanted  no  ceiling. 

I  wear  him  like  a  warm  garment  -  Carol  Bekavac 

the  world  keeps  putting  off.  Dolton ,  Illinois 

Previously  published  in  Skylark 

-  Vicki  McMillen 
Sparta ,  Kentucky 
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Freight  Train 


A  window  at  last  as  the  late  parade  wanes 

Impatient  diesels  on  the  old  Zephyr  route 

Thunder  west  through  Brookfield 

Illinois  lies  armed  and  ready 

With  topsoil  and  careless  insects 

To  hurl  in  your  steel  face 

Race  to  the  sunset 

Aurora,  Rochelle,  Oregon,  Polo 

Ah .  .  .finally  Savanna! 

Evening  glide  up  the  cool  Mississippi 
Hug  the  shore  in  the  moonlight 
Palisades  barges  paddlewheel  steamers 
Fishermen  stargazers  backwater  dreamers 
Give  my  regards  as  you  pass 
The  old  man  is  my  friend 

-  Mark  Wilson 
Hammond ,  Indiana 


Rescue  Mission 


almost  Xmas 

snow  on  the  old  b  &  w  T.V. 
was  almost  life-like 
a  dog  patrolling  the  kitchen 
looked  up  with  dustballs 

hanging  from  its  teeth 
one  woman-girl  in  pigtails 
walking  in  off  the  street 
whispered  the  general  announcement 
"Why  don't  we 

do  it  together?" 

this  got  the  perMENent  loungers 
to  rubbing  their  eyes. 

By  quick  count 

Sister  Hattie  searched  her  mind 
to  find 

nothing  much  there  to  answer  with 
a  heavy  bronze  copy 

of  the  Risen  Christ 
holding  its  thorns 
seemed  to  yawn,  content  to  wait 
for  Easter 

-Jim  DeWitt 
Kentwood,  Michigan 


/\t  the  northeast  corner  of  the 
subdivision  where  I  grew  up,  Mrs. 
Raganyi  lived  alone  in  her  raised  ranch 
with  a  Great  Dane  named  Grindle. 
Mrs.  Raganyi  had  black  hair  with  wisps 
of  grey  showing  beneath  a  red  and 
green  scarf  she  always  wore.  The  skin 
on  her  face  and  hands  seemed 
perpetually  tanned.  The  rest  of  her  was 
covered,  even  in  hot  weather,  by  layers 
of  colorful  blouses  and  skirts.  It  was 
rumored  she  had  traveled  with  a  band 
of  Gypsies  in  Europe  before  she  met 
and  married  a  Gl  who  brought  her 
home  to  Illinois  after  the  war. 

Mrs.  Raganyi  lived  across  the  street 
from  farm  fields  that  formed  a 
temporary  barrier  against  the  inevitable 
spread  of  the  subdivision.  It  was  the 
nineteen-sixties  and  the  farmer  who 
owned  the  land  held  out  despite  the 
escalating  prices.  Twin  rows  of  high 
tension  towers  carrying  power  from  the 
first  nuclear  plant  in  Illinois  crossed  the 
fields  near  Mrs.  Raganyi's  house. 
Sometimes,  on  foggy  nights,  the  thick 
cables  looping  between  the  towers 
gave  off  sounds  like  scratchy,  one-note 
violins  whose  strings  stretched  from 
horizon  to  horizon. 

The  house  that  Mrs.  Raganyi  lived  in 
was  named  The  Maria.  For  some 
reason  the  builder  of  the  subdivision 
had  named  the  various  house  models 
after  women.  The  Pamela  was  a  ranch, 
with  or  without  basement.  The  Maria 
was  a  raised  ranch.  The  Estelle,  the 
most  expensive  model,  was  a  split 
level. 

My  family  lived  in  a  basementless 
Pamela,  my  mother  and  father 
probably  stopping  at  one  child  after 
experiencing  my  terrible  twos  which, 
I'm  told,  consisted  of  an  endless 
scream.  My  best  friend  Rick  lived  in  an 
Estelle  with  his  parents  and  four  skinny 
sisters.  Rick  and  I  lived  two  doors  apart 
and  about  a  block  and  a  half  away  from 
the  edge  of  the  subdivision  which, 
because  of  the  farmland,  and  because 
of  Mrs.  Raganyi's  presence  there, 
seemed  the  edge  of  our  world  for  many 
years  until  the  neighborhood  hide-and- 
seek  games  of  pre-adolescence 
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HIDE  AND  SEEK 

by 

Michael  Beres 


expanded  into  the  farther-reaching 
games  of  our  pre-teen  years. 

We  had  a  gang  during  those  years,  a 
boys-only  gang  we  called  the  Rom , 
because  this,  according  to  Mrs. 
Raganyi,  was  what  Gypsy  men  called 
themselves.  Those  who  were  not  in  our 
gang  we  called  Gad/e  because  this 
referred  to  all  those  who  were  not 
Gypsies. 

On  warm  afternoons,  when  she  sat 
out  on  her  front  porch,  Mrs.  Raganyi 
attracted  neighborhood  children 
because  of  the  stories  she  told  and 
because  of  the  opportunity  to  be  licked 
by  a  dog  with  a  tongue  the  size  of  a 
pancake.  Mrs.  Raganyi  told  stories  of 
how  her  Gypsy  band  had  hidden  from 
the  Germans  throughout  the  war  and 
how,  during  the  occupation  of  France, 
the  men  of  her  band— the  Rom— had 
worked  for  the  French  underground. 
She  told  about  sleeping  out  in  the  open 
beneath  the  stars  and  watching  the 
lightless  bombers  pass  overhead.  She 
told  about  the  hard  life  in  the  Gypsy 
camp  during  the  war,  how  the  children 
were  sent  out  at  night  to  collect  fruits 
and  vegetables  from  nearby  orchards 
and  fields  or  to  collect  a  chicken  that 
had  strayed  too  far  from  the  barnyard. 
She  told  how  in  winter  some  of  the 
men  fed  glass  to  pigs  at  night  and 
begged  for  the  "sick"  animals  the  very 
next  day. 

"But  this  was  only  because  we  were 
starving,"  said  Mrs.  Raganyi.  "We  took 
only  what  we  needed  to  survive.  No 
one  should  take  more  than  that.  And 
when  others  are  in  need,  the  favor 
must  be  passed  on." 

She  told  us  about  her  joy  when  the 
war  ended  and  how  she  met  her 
husband  and  came  to  America  where 
one  did  not  need  to  steal  in  order  to 
survive.  Then,  with  a  handkerchief 
dabbing  at  tears  in  the  wrinkled  corners 
of  her  dark  eyes,  she  told  us  about  the 
unexpected  death  of  her  husband 
shortly  after  The  Maria  was 
constructed.  And  she  said  that,  since 
her  husband's  death,  we,  the  children, 
were  her  only  protection  against  the 
outside  world. 


"Just  as  it  was  in  the  Gypsy  camp," 
said  Mrs.  Raganyi.  "The  children  were 
sent  out  to  beg  and  thus  surround  the 
camp  and  keep  the  Gadje,  who  so 
value  their  possessions,  away  from  the 
center  of  Gypsy  life.  Only  closer  in  to 
the  camp  are  dogs  like  my  Grindle  on 
guard." 

And  so,  in  summer,  when  the  weeds 
surrounding  Mrs.  Raganyi's  house  grew 
tall,  we  took  turns  borrowing  our 
parents'  lawn  mowers  and  kept  the 
police  from  issuing  to  Mrs.  Raganyi  a 
"ragweed"  citation  as  they  had  in  past 
summers.  Or,  when  we  saw  her 
coming  from  the  grocery  store,  we  took 
turns  pulling  her  two-wheeled  cart  or 
holding  Grindle's  leash.  And  in  winter 
we  brought  our  shovels  to  her  house 
and  cleared  the  snow  from  the 
sidewalk  and  driveway  even  though 
Mrs.  Raganyi  never  came  out  in  winter 
except  maybe  once  every  other  week 
when  she  drove  her  huge,  old,  postwar 
Buick  out  of  the  garage  to  go  to  the 
store  for  food. 

The  last  time  I  saw  Mrs.  Raganyi  was 
the  night  of  the  hide-and-seek  game. 
Although  we  had  played  thousands  of 
hide-and-seek  games  in  the  old 
neighborhood,  this  was  the  hide-and- 
seek  game,  the  last  hide-and-seek  game 
ever  played  by  the  gang  called  the 
Rom. 

The  previous  night  had  been  clear,  a 
heavy  frost  covering  the  ground  the 
next  morning.  But  the  night  of  the  hide- 
and-seek  game  was  not  clear.  The  wind 
had  changed  to  the  northeast  during 
the  day  bringing  moisture  from  the 
Great  Lakes  in  the  form  of  fog  and  mist. 
And  as  darkness  came,  the  high  tension 
lines  above  the  field  at  the  edge  of  the 
subdivision  crackled  and  hummed. 

Feed  corn  had  been  planted  in  the 
section  of  field  nearest  the  subdivision. 
We  made  a  circular  clearing  in  the 
middle  of  the  field  to  call  "home"  for 
our  hide-and-seek  game  by  stomping 
down  the  dry  stalks  of  unharvested 
feed  corn.  Brian  Bartko,  being  thirteen 
and  the  oldest  among  us,  lay  down  the 
rules  of  the  game  which  included 


boundaries  creating  a  pie-shaped  area 
nearly  a  quarter-mile  across  bordered 
by  the  road,  the  high  tension  lines  and 
the  railroad  tracks.  Brian  borrowed 
Keith  Quinn's  penlight  and  an 
elaborate  series  of  eliminations  by  coin 
toss  narrowed  the  choice  of  who  would 
be  "it"  first.  One  of  the  Lindell  brothers 
was  picked,  complained  a  while,  then 
started  counting  to  one-hundred. 

The  sounds  of  tearing  cornstalks 
spread  from  the  clearing  as  we  ran. 
Rick  and  I  ran  together,  as  always.  Rick 
was  in  the  lead  running  north  toward 
the  railroad  tracks.  We  jumped  the 
drainage  ditch  that  paralleled  the  tracks 
and  climbed  the  embankment  to  the 
trackbed  by  grabbing  handsful  of  dried 
weeds.  Someone  was  behind  us  and,  at 
the  top  of  the  trackbed,  we  realized 
Brian  Bartko's  little  brother  Timmy  had 
followed  us. 

Rick  confronted  Timmy.  "You  get 
outa  here!" 

"Why?"  said  Timmy. 

"Because." 

"  'Cause  why?" 

"Go  hide  with  your  own  friends,  you 
damn  Cad/e!"  said  Rick. 

"Who's  gonna  make  me?" 

Something  about  the  way  Timmy 
spoke  to  Rick  bothered  me.  Maybe  it 
was  his  tone  of  voice  or  the  fact  that 
Rick  and  I  were  twelve  and  Timmy  was 
only  eight.  Maybe  it  was  because  of  the 
implication  that  just  because  his  big 
brother  was  Brian  Bartko,  Timmy 
thought  he  could  get  away  with  talking 
smart-assed  to  my  best  friend. 
Whatever  the  reason  I  grabbed  Timmy 
by  his  shirt  and  shoved  him  down  the 
embankment.  Fie  fell  and  tumbled 
down.  At  the  bottom  he  was  quiet  for  a 
while  and  I  began  to  worry.  But  then  he 
started  crying  and  threatened  to  have 
his  brother  get  even  and  I  felt 
somewhat  relieved.  After  a  few  more 
threats  he  trudged  off  in  the  weeds 
toward  the  tunnel  where  the  creek 
went  under  the  trackbed. 

Rick  and  I  hid  beyond  the  tracks 
outside  the  boundaries  of  the  game. 
We  sat  at  the  edge  of  a  tomato  field  in 
weeds  that  had  not  yet  been 
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dampened  through  by  the  fog  and  mist. 
We  couldn't  see  the  tomatoes  but  we 
could  smell  them.  They  smelled 
overripe  and  I  remembered  the 
previous  spring  when  we  had  thrown 
green  tomatoes  at  passing  trains. 

"Nobody'll  find  us  here,"  said  Rick. 

"Yeah,"  I  said. 

"Where  you  think  Timmy  went?" 

"I  don't  care  as  long  as  it's  away  from 
us."  But  I  did  care.  And  mostly  I 
wondered  if  he  had  been  hurt  when  I 
pushed  him  down  the  embankment. 

"You  think  he'll  tell  Brian  on  you?" 
asked  Rick. 

"So  what  if  he  does,"  I  said,  trying  to 
act  brave. 

We  stayed  in  our  patch  of  weeds 
beyond  the  railroad  tracks  for  what 
seemed  like  an  hour.  A  three-engined 
freight  heading  for  Chicago  passed  and 
made  the  ground  rumble.  The  air  was 
still  and  as  the  locomotives  went  by  I 
could  feel  the  dry,  diesel-scented 
warmth  from  the  locomotives  flow 
down  the  embankment  and  settle  in 
about  us. 


After  the  locomotives  had  passed  and 
the  boxcars  were  rattling  and  creaking 
above  us,  I  thought  I  heard  a  scream  in 
the  distance.  I  shouted  in  Rick's  ear, 
asked  if  he'd  heard  it.  He  shouted  back 
that  it  was  probably  just  a  squeaky 
bearing  on  a  boxcar  wheel.  Ahead  of 
the  train  the  sweeping  light  of  the  lead 
locomotive  seemed  to  whip  the 
trackbed  and  the  farm  fields  and  the 
whole  world  about  like  a  toy  on  a 
string. 

After  the  eighty-eight  car  freight  and 
its  rocking  caboose  disappeared 
beyond  the  horizon,  the  silence  of 
night  crept  in  around  us.  Rick  and  I 
agreed  it  was  getting  colder  and  we 
speculated  that  the  hide-and-seek 
game  might  be  over. 

"What'll  we  tell  Brian  tomorrow?" 
asked  Rick. 

"We'll  just  say  we  were  lying  down 
right  in  the  middle  of  the  cornfield  all 
along.  We'll  say  we  went  back  there 
after  Timmy  saw  us  at  the  tracks." 

"What  about  when  they  called  free? 
If  they  did." 


"Don't  take  it  so  seriously,  Rick.  Just 
say  we  did  it  for  a  joke  to  see  if  anyone 
could  find  us." 

An  airliner  flew  over  but  we  couldn't 
see  the  lights  in  the  fog.  When  the 
plane  was  gone  it  seemed  more  quiet 
than  it  had  been  even  before  the  train. 
It  was  so  quiet  I  thought  for  a  moment  I 
could  hear  the  weeds  crackling  as  the 
cold  descended  upon  them. 

Rick  grabbed  my  arm.  "What  was 
that?"  he  whispered. 

"What?" 

"I  heard  something." 

"Where?" 

Rick  put  his  hand  on  the  back  of  my 
head,  turned  my  head  toward  the 
embankment.  "There." 

We  waited  in  silence  as  the  sounds 
became  unmistakable.  Someone  was 
climbing  the  embankment. 

"Maybe  it's  Timmy,"  said  Rick.  "Or 
Brian." 

I  didn't  answer  because  against  the 
sky,  which  I  would  have  described  as 
black,  I  saw  the  faint  outline  of 
someone  nearing  the  top  of  the 
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embankment  above  us.  Although  we 
were  probably  unaware  of  it  at  the 
time,  I  remembered  that  Rick  and  I 
leaned  close  and  Rick  squeezed  my 
arm  tightly  as  we  watched  the  strange 
figure  that  struggled  up  to  the  trackbed. 
The  outline  was  set  against  the  subtle 
backlighting  of  lights  from  our 
subdivision  reflecting  upon  the  fog. 

The  figure  had  a  head  and  body,  but 
the  body,  from  the  shoulders  down, 
seemed  much  too  large  for  the  small 
head.  In  front  of  the  body  there  was  a 
great  protrusion,  even  greater  than  I 
had  seen  on  pregnant  women.  And 
below  that,  where  legs  should  have 
been,  there  seemed  to  be  a  massive 
single  leg  like  that  of  a  giant  snail.  As  we 
watched,  the  figure  flowed  amoeba¬ 
like  over  the  trackbed  and  began  to 
descend  the  embankment  on  the  other 
side. 

"Who  is  that?"  whispered  Rick. 

"I  don't  know,"  I  said.  "But  it  isn't 
anyone  from  the  gang." 

"Maybe  it's  an  alien  or  something." 

We  sat  in  silence  for  a  few  moments. 
But  eventually  our  curiosity  took  over 
and  we  began  climbing  the 
embankment.  Rick  and  I  stayed  so 
close  to  one  another  that  I  remember 
bumping  arms  and  shoulders. 

We  followed  the  creature  along  the 
edge  of  the  cornfield  where  the  hide- 
and-seek  game  had  originated.  It  was 
slow  going,  the  creature  stopping  quite 
often  and  seeming  to  sink  down 
occasionally  into  its  massive  lower 
body  like  a  giant  turtle  pulling  its  head 
into  its  shell.  As  we  crept  along, 
keeping  our  distance,  I  remembered  an 
old  monster  movie  I'd  seen  on 
television  and  wondered  if  we  might  be 
walking  in  some  kind  of  goo  being 
deposited  by  the  creature.  Within  the 
cornfield  I  heard  some  of  the  gang 
running  about.  Someone  yelled  "free" 
and  someone  else  laughed.  This 
seemed  to  make  the  creature  hurry. 

But  it  wasn't  long  before  the 
imagined  alien  on  a  reconnaissance 
mission  began  to  resemble  a  human 
being.  And  as  we  neared  the 
neighborhood,  the  lights  from  house 
windows  backlit  the  creature  and 
slowly  it  became  a  large,  pregnant 
woman  in  a  dress,  then  a  woman 


carrying  something  large.  Finally,  just 
like  in  one  of  those  puzzles  where  the 
hidden  figure  is  at  one  moment  hidden 
and  at  another  moment  so  obvious,  the 
creature  became  Mrs.  Raganyi  carrying 
something  heavy  in  front  of  her, 
something  bundled  up  and  held  in  the 
top  layers  of  her  skirts. 

"It's  only  Mrs.  Raganyi,"  said  Rick, 
sounding  a  little  disappointed. 

"I  wonder  what  she's  carrying,"  I 
said. 

We  might  have  followed  Mrs. 
Raganyi  but  the  hide-and-seek  game 
descended  upon  us.  Keith  Quinn  and 
Brian  Bartko  confronted  us  and  began  a 
long  discussion  about  whether  we  had 
been  out  of  bounds  or  not.  After  the 
discussion  Rick  and  I  rejoined  the 
game.  But  in  a  few  minutes  some  boys 
were  called  home  and  the  gang  named 
the  Rom  began  heading  for  Pamelas 
and  Marias  and  Estelles  where  their 
parents  and  sisters  sat  in  the  glow  of 
televisions  which  flickered  like  Mr. 
Wizard's  strobelights  at  the  windows. 

★  ★  ★ 

Because  we  were  older  than  the 
others  in  the  gang,  Brian  Bartko  and 
Keith  Quinn  and  Rick  and  I  were 
allowed  to  stay  out  later.  Halloween 
was  less  than  two  weeks  away  and  we 
sat  on  my  front  porch  discussing 
whether  or  not  it  would  be 
appropriate,  at  our  age,  to  go  trick-or- 
treating.  There  was  our  image  to 
consider  and  we  weighed  this  image 
carefully  against  the  sacks  of  candy  that 
could  last  several  months.  We  even 
discussed  Mrs.  Raganyi  who,  the 
previous  year,  hadn't  complained  even 
though  we  went  to  her  house  at  least  a 
half  dozen  times.  We  were  just 
beginning  to  list  all  the  brands  of  candy 
bars  Mrs.  Raganyi  handed  out— full- 
sized  candy  bars  instead  of  cheap 
miniatures—  when  Brian  Bartko  was 
called  home.  And  because  Keith  was 
Brian's  best  friend  he  also  went  home 
and  left  me  and  Rick  alone. 

We  discussed  Mrs.  Raganyi's 
generosity  on  Halloween  a  while 
longer.  Then  we  were  silent  and  I 
thought  back  to  previous  Halloweens 
when  Mrs.  Raganyi  came  to  the  door 
carrying  a  load  of  candy  bars  in  her 
gathered  top  skirt.  But  I  also  thought 


about  how  Mrs.  Raganyi  had  struggled 
with  something  in  her  skirt  earlier  in  the 
evening. 

"I  wonder  what  she  was  carrying 
tonight,"  said  Rick. 

"Yeah,"  I  said.  "I  was  wondering  the 
same  thing." 

"It  was  real  heavy.  She  could  hardly 
carry  it." 

"I  guess  no  one  else  saw  her,"  I  said. 
"Otherwise  they  would  have  said 
something." 

"Timmy  might  have  seen  her.  If  he 
did,  he'll  tell  Brian  all  about  it." 

"He'll  tell  on  me  for  pushing  him 
down,  too." 

"She  even  had  trouble  walking, "said 
Rick. 

"What?" 

"Mrs.  Raganyi,"  said  Rick.  "That 
thing  she  was  carrying  was  so  heavy 
she  had  trouble  walking." 

A  few  minutes  later  we  were  in  the 
street  at  the  edge  of  the  subdivision.  On 
one  side  of  us  was  the  cornfield  and  the 
buzzing  power  lines.  On  the  other  side 
was  Mrs.  Raganyi's  house. 

"The  basement  lights  are  on,"  said 
Rick.  "I  wonder  what  she's  doing  down 
there." 

"Maybe  she's  washing  clothes." 

"No,"  said  Rick.  "I  bet  it's  got 
something  to  do  with  what  she  was 
carrying." 

Everything  happened  quite  quickly 
then.  Neither  Rick  nor  I  made  the  final 
decision  to  spy  on  Mrs.  Raganyi.  We 
did  it  together,  our  arms  and  shoulders 
bumping  as  we  crept  into  her  dark 
yard.  We  stayed  close  to  the  house 
where  the  light  shining  from  the 
basement  windows  would  not  give  us 
away  if  Mrs.  Raganyi  or  a  neighbor 
should  happen  to  look  outside. 

The  windows  at  the  back  of  the 
house  were  so  heavily  steamed  up  we 
saw  nothing  but  vague  movement.  At 
the  side  of  the  house  facing  the 
cornfield  we  had  a  better  view.  This 
window  was  not  as  full  of  condensation 
as  the  back  windows  and,  because  the 
overhead  lights  were  toward  the  back 
of  the  basement,  the  condensation  did 
not  glow  and  allowed  a  kind  of  wispy 
view  of  Mrs.  Raganyi. 

She  moved  back  and  forth  between  a 
deep  laundry  tub  and  an  old  stove.  A 
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huge,  shiny  pot,  at  least  two  feet  in 
diameter,  was  on  the  stove  sending  out 
curtains  of  steam.  Mrs.  Raganyi  went  to 
the  sink  with  a  knife  and  seemed  to  cut 
something,  then  she  threw  whatever 
she  had  cut  into  the  steaming  pot.  The 
something  she  threw  into  the  pot  was  a 
shapeless,  red  blur  about  the  size  of  a 
fist.  Above  Mrs.  Raganyi,  hanging  on 
the  wall,  were  many  long,  shiny  knives. 
On  a  table  beyond  her,  row  upon  row 
of  glass  jars  were  lined  up.  Half  the  jars 
were  empty  and  half  were  filled  with 
something  red. 

Mrs.  Raganyi's  Great  Dane  Grindle 
lay  near  her  feet  on  the  floor.  As  we 
watched,  Mrs.  Raganyi  took  something 
red  and  irregularly  shaped  from  the 
sink  and  threw  it  to  Grindle  who 
swallowed  it  whole. 

"What's  she  putting  in  that  pot?" 
whispered  Rick. 

"I  don't  know,"  I  whispered  back. 
"Whatever  it  is,  the  dog  likes  it." 

"Maybe  it's  an  old  pig  she  fed  glass 
to." 

"Very  funny.  There  aren't  any  pig 
farms  around  here." 

Just  then,  from  the  street  along  the 
cornfield,  I  heard  voices  calling.  The 
voices  were  loud  and  urgent,  the 
voices  of  Brian  Bartko  and  his  father. 
They  were  calling  Timmy's  name  over 
and  over. 


Beyond  the  steamed-up  window, 
Mrs.  Raganyi  threw  another  hunk  of 
something  red  to  Grindle  who  gobbled 
it  up. 

We  might  have  left  quietly  then  and 
perhaps  even  offered  to  help  Brian  and 
his  father  look  for  Timmy.  But  Rick 
slipped  on  the  wet  weeds,  bumping 
into  the  side  of  Mrs.  Raganyi's  Maria 
and  causing  Grindle  to  lunge  for  the 
window.  I  looked  back  once  as  we  ran 
and  saw  Grindle's  massive  head  and 
paws  smearing  the  moisture  on  the 
basement  window  where  she  stood  as 
tall  as  a  man  but  had  a  mouth  and  teeth 
like  a  monster. 

Rick  and  I  ran  through  the  yards 
deeper  into  our  neighborhood  and 
away  from  Grindle's  insane  barking, 
away  from  the  continued  calling  of 
Timmy's  name  by  voices  that  seemed 
even  more  anxious  than  before,  away 
from  the  dirge-like  hum  of  the  high 
tension  lines. 

★  ★  ★ 

In  bed  that  night  I  lay  awake  thinking 
about  what  Rick  and  I  had  seen  and 
about  our  agreement  to  tell  no  one 
about  it.  The  reasons  we  didn't  want  to 
tell  seem  foolish  now,  but  at  the  same 
time  our  decision  was  reached  after  the 
most  serious  discussion  Rick  and  I  had 
ever  had. 
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If  we  told  what  we  saw  we  would 
have  to  admit  to  spying  into  someone 
else's  window.  A  year  earlier  Billy 
Johnston  had  been  caught  spying  into  a 
window  and  the  police  called  his 
parents  down  to  the  station  to  get  him. 
If  we  told  what  we  saw  we  would  be 
questioned  about  details  that  would  be 
impossible  to  be  accurate  about 
because  of  the  steam  on  the  window 
which  had  blurred  everything.  Worst  of 
all,  if  we  told  about  how  we  followed 
Mrs.  Raganyi  home  from  the  railroad 
tracks  and  if  something  had  happened 
to  Timmy,  then  we  would  be  guilty. 
And  if  nothing  happened  to  Timmy, 
we'd  be  fools  and  everyone  would 
know  about  it.  No.  We  could  not  tell. 
Rick  and  I  even  shook  hands  on  it. 

At  one  o'clock  the  next  morning  I 
was  still  awake  thinking  about  all  of  this 
when  the  doorbell  rang.  My  father 
answered  the  door  and  when  I  heard 
him  talking  to  the  police  I  imagined  my 
bed  was  a  Gypsy  wagon  being  pulled 
by  a  good  horse,  a  wagon  that  would 
take  me  to  fresh  ground,  to  a  new  place 
where  the  last  hours  of  the  previous 
night  had  not  existed. 

I  listened  at  my  door  as  two 
policemen  spoke  to  my  mother  and 
father  in  the  living  room  about  what 
Rick's  parents  had  told  them.  They  said 
that  Timmy  Bartko  was  missing  and  that 
Rick  had  told  his  parents  what  we  had 
seen  at  Mrs.  Raganyi's  house.  They  said 
other  policemen  had  been  sent  to  Mrs. 
Raganyi's  house.  Eventually,  my 
mother  came  into  my  room,  wrapped 
me  in  my  robe  and  took  me  to  the 
living  room  where  the  two  policemen 
asked  what  I  saw  at  the  railroad  tracks 
and  in  Mrs.  Raganyi's  basement. 

I  did  the  best  I  could  telling  them 
about  it  without  crying.  When  I  was 
finished,  my  mother  took  me  to  bed 
and  sat  with  me.  My  father  had  gone 
out  with  the  policemen.  When  he 
came  back  in  he  said  there  were 
flashlights  all  over  the  field  at  the  edge 
of  the  subdivision. 

At  about  three  in  the  morning  when 
the  police  returned,  my  mother  was  still 
sitting  on  the  edge  of  my  bed  while  my 
father  and  the  policemen  spoke  in  low 
voices  in  the  living  room.  After  the 
police  had  gone,  my  father  came  into 
my  room  and,  without  turning  on  the 
light,  stood  in  the  doorway  and  told  me 
and  my  mother  what  had  happened. 


"Mrs.  Raganyi  was  canning  tomatoes 
in  her  basement,"  said  my  father.  "She 
collected  the  tomatoes  from  a  field  on 
the  other  side  of  the  railroad  tracks.  She 
said  they  had  been  damaged  by  frost 
and  were  only  good  for  canning.  You 
and  Rick  saw  her  carrying  nearly  a 
bushel  of  frostbitten  tomatoes  in  her 
skirts." 

My  mother  patted  my  leg  and  said, 
"Thank  God." 

"That's  not  all,"  said  my  father. 
"Timmy  Bartko  was  found  out  by  the 
tracks.  He  was  in  the  drainage  ditch 
that  goes  under  the  tracks.  He 
apparently  fell  and  hit  his  head  and 
then  drowned  in  the  shallow  water. 

★  ★  ★ 

My  mother  kept  me  home  from 
school  the  next  day.  On  the  following 
day  there  was  a  school-wide  minute  of 
silence  for  Timmy  after  which  our 
teachers  each  had  something 
philosophical  to  say  about  life  and 
death  and  how  we  shouldn't  let  the 
death  of  one  child  affect  our  desires 
and  aspirations  in  life. 

On  the  playground  that  day  Rick  and 
I  were  asked  about  Mrs.  Raganyi's  role 
in  Timmy's  death.  Although  we  tried  to 
deny  that  she  had  anything  to  do  with 
it,  Rick  and  I  found  it  necessary  to  tell 
the  story  about  the  frostbitten  tomatoes 
and  how  we  spied  on  Mrs.  Raganyi. 
We  repeated  the  story  over  and  over  as 
more  and  more  of  our  classmates 
crowded  around  us.  But  soon,  despite 
my  efforts  and  Rick's  efforts,  as  we  tried 
to  shout  down  the  others,  everyone 
was  repeating  different  versions  of  the 
story. 

By  the  end  of  recess,  less  than  two 
days  after  Timmy's  death,  the  rumors 
about  Mrs.  Raganyi's  role  were  being 
born.  According  to  one  rumor,  Timmy 
had  been  hiding  near  the  railroad 
tracks  and  had  been  frightened  by  Mrs. 
Raganyi,  so  frightened  he  had  run  into 
the  dark  tunnel  and  tripped.  The  other 
rumor,  which  festered  in  the 
neighborhood  all  that  winter,  was  even 
worse.  According  to  that  rumor,  Timmy 
had  frightened  Mrs.  Raganyi,  making 
her  spill  the  stolen  tomatoes  and 
causing  such  anger  in  her  that  she  hit 
Timmy  over  the  head  with  a  rock  and 
dragged  his  body  into  the  tunnel.  As 
the  rumor  spread,  more  details  were 
added,  such  as  the  passing  train 
covering  the  sounds  of  Timmy's  initial 


screams,  and  the  strange  habit  Mrs. 
Raganyi  had  of  trying  to  lure  children  of 
the  neighborhood  away  from  the 
constructive  games  of  childhood  with 
her  stories  of  Gypsies. 

Aside  from  the  rumors  about  Mrs. 
Raganyi  that  had  spread  throughout  the 
neighborhood,  life  seemed  to  return  to 
normal  that  winter.  The  only  visible 
sign  that  something  was  different  was 
the  fact  that  Mrs.  Raganyi's  sidewalk 
and  driveway  were  no  longer  shoveled 
by  the  neighborhood  boys. 

But  in  spring,  as  the  weeds  grew  tall 
about  Mrs.  Raganyi's  Maria,  hiding  its 
lower  level  and  making  it  seem  like  a 
basementless  Pamela,  a  cycle  of 
viciousness  set  in.  At  first,  younger 
children  threw  stones  through  the 
windows  causing  Mrs.  Raganyi  to 
board  up  the  lower  level.  By  the  end  of 
spring,  high  school  boys  had  taken  up 
the  cause,  breaking  upper  windows 
and  spray-painting  the  word  "Gypsy" 
along  with  various  obscenities  on  the 
walls  of  the  house. 

By  mid-summer  Mrs.  Raganyi's  Great 
Dane  Grindle,  who  once  let  small 
children  ride  on  its  back,  had  become  a 
vicious  watchdog.  Grindle  bit  a  child 
bicycling  on  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  the 
house  and  the  police  impounded  the 
dog.  Then  after  the  two-week  impound 
had  expired  and  a  few  days  had  passed, 
Grindle  was  shot  to  death  one  night  in 
the  yard.  The  person  who  shot  the  dog 
was  never  found,  but  many  older  boys 
said  they  would  have  done  it  if  they 
had  a  gun. 

Just  before  Halloween,  on  the 
anniversary  of  Timmy's  death, 
someone  threw  a  gasoline  bomb 
through  the  front  window  of  Mrs. 
Raganyi's  Maria.  The  house  burned 
down  with  Mrs.  Raganyi  inside.  When 
the  firemen  searched  the  ruins,  they 
found  that  the  old  Buick  in  the  garage 
had  been  packed  as  if  for  a  long 
journey. 

The  monster  who  had  killed  Mrs. 
Raganyi  was  never  found.  There  were 
not  even  rumors  in  the  neighborhood 
about  who  might  have  done  it  the  way 
there  had  been  about  the  dog.  Several 
months  after  Mrs.  Raganyi's  death  the 
remains  of  the  Maria  were  plowed 
under,  much  to  the  relief  of  the  nearest 
neighbors  and  anyone  else  who  lived  in 
a  Maria  raised  ranch.  But  the  story  of 
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Mrs.  Raganyi  did  not  die.  It  became  the 
folklore  of  the  neighborhood  which, 
prior  to  Mrs.  Raganyi's  death,  had  no 
folklore. 

Five  years  after  the  incident,  at  the 
end  of  the  summer  after  high  school, 
several  of  us,  including  former 
members  of  the  Rom,  got  together 
around  a  campfire  in  a  local  forest 
preserve.  We  had  a  few  six-packs  to 
finish  before  we  went  away  to  college 
or,  like  Brian  Bartko  and  Keith  Quinn, 
into  the  Navy  to  see  the  world. 

That  night,  for  the  first  time  since  the 
hide-and-seek  game,  I  told  how  Rick 
and  I  chased  Timmy  away  and  how  I 
had  shoved  Timmy  down  the 
embankment.  I  had  expected  a 
different  reaction,  Brian  saying  that, 
yes,  perhaps  that  shove  of  mine  had 
been  the  first  incident  in  a  chain  of 
events  leading  to  Timmy's  death.  But 
that's  not  what  happened.  Instead  of 
blaming  me  or  even  speaking  about 
what  I  had  done  that  night,  everyone 
began  speaking  about  Mrs.  Raganyi. 

While  the  beer  lasted,  we  reminisced 
about  Mrs.  Raganyi  and  the  lessons  she 
tried  to  teach  us  about  life  and  death 
and  moving  on  when  it's  time  and 
being  watchful  for  the  vengeful  Gad/e. 
At  midnight  Brian  Bartko  offered  a  toast 
to  Mrs.  Raganyi  and  we  raised  our  cans 
high  above  the  flicker  of  the  fire. 

Except  for  a  few  chance  meetings 
while  I  was  on  summer  break  from 
college,  I  never  saw  the  other  members 
of  the  Rom  again. 

I  live  far  away  from  the  old 
neighborhood  now,  in  a  place  where 
the  moist  winds  from  the  Great  Lakes 
have  little  effect.  A  few  months  ago  I 
got  an  invitation  to  our  twenty-year 
high  school  class  reunion.  It  was 
forwarded  from  the  address  of  my 
parents'  Pamela  in  the  old 
neighborhood.  I  put  the  invitation  in 
with  various  bills  and  things  where  it 
was  meant  to  be  answered  but  never 
was.  This  week  I  was  forwarded  a  letter 
saying  that,  because  of  lack  of  interest 
and  the  high  number  of  alumni  whose 
wanderings  could  not  be  documented, 
the  reunion  had  been  cancelled. 

M.  Beres  resides  in  Tinley  Park ,  Illinois , 
and  has  been  previously  published  in 
Skylark. 


Abandoned 


Lapland 


this  same  couple  and  their  girlchild 
posed  before  the  rough  triangular  tent 

their  heavy  look  and  the  pelts 
hung  out  to  dry?  cure?  air? 

this  same  trio  I  looked  at  in  1948 
no  updated  photo,  perhaps  they  are 

the  last  Lapps!  the  very  last! 
surrounded  by  chilly  wastelands  but 

looking  proud,  protective,  wary 
focusing  their  strange  dark  eyes 

on  the  cameraman,  who  must  have  told  them 
something,  arranging  his  equipment, 

taking  notes,  right  under  them  it  says 
.  .characterized  by  personal  mysticism 

and  the  open  confession  of  sins; 

which  confessions  are  sometimes  accompanied 

by  ecstasy." 

-  Janet  McCann 
College  Station ,  Texas 
Previously  published  in  Skylark 


The  house  no  longer 
felt  the  human  touch 
or  heard  the  voices. 

It  stood  alone, 
forsaken  by  humanity. 

Home  to  generations 
now,  only  of  mice. 

-  Donna  Bobal 
Crown  Point ,  Indiana 


One  Last  Goodbye 


With  trembling  fingers 
I  reached  to  touch  your  cheek 
and  missed  — 

My  fingers  slid  alone  through  heavy  air 
and  you  vanished. 

Solemn; 

in  my  dark  room. 

I  dress; 

it  must  be  time  now. 

Drops  of  water  cloud  my  glasses 
and  merge  with  salty  tears 
to  wash  my  face. 

Tree  skeletons 
scratch  at  the  sky 
in  welcome. 

Fall  tears  rain. 

As  the  first  shovel 
dips  deep  into  black  earth 
I  touch  trembling  fingers 
to  chapped  lips 
and  blow  you  one  last  kiss. 

-  Kathrin  Phillips 
Collegeville,  Pennsylvania 
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Sleeping  Under  Pines 


The  spastic  rib  cage 
of  their  gnarled  roots 
rises  ominously 
as  if  the  corpse 
is  on  the  move. 

where  it  comes  together 
under  a  bronzing  moon, 
becomes,  upon  itself, 
the  hierarchy  of  signals, 
sovereign  of  the  ebon  airs. 

High  in  cranky  limbs, 
white  with  bomber's  moon, 
the  lone  evening  star 
suspends  itself 
by  drift's  appointment. 

The  boned  ground's  a  soft 
act  of  attrition,  my  down 
stuffing  aptly  squashed 
to  a  standstill,  buried 
under  buttocks,  earth  bending. 

The  cold  eye  above 
and  bizarre  bone  beneath, 
at  quick  yardstick  ends, 
have  their  mad  ways 
on  this  act  of  sleep. 

Legless,  1  will  wander 
these  absolute  mysteries, 
dream  my  to  and  fro  as  likely 
as  that  grave  Genovese 
who  set  himself  adrift. 

One  is  a  light  flung 
from  the  pit  of  darkness 
in  an  order  of  science, 
the  other  as  much 
accident  as  me, 

Then,  just  as  time 
threatens  the  being  of  sleep, 
as  it  leaps  its  grand  leaps, 

1  will  hip  a  hard  root 
and  find  assurance. 

curling  and  edging 
around  resistance, 
trying  to  get  by, 
waiting  gentle  night 
to  tie  the  optic  knot. 

Even  as  1  count 
the  hundred  years  of  its 
endless  watered  crawling, 
its  dry  agonies,  the  roots 
and  1  come  together 

The  nonsense  of  noise 
loose  in  leaf  and  limb, 
crickets  and  peepers  locked 
in  dark  industry, 
the  world  coming  apart 

in  the  continuum. 

-  Tom  Sheehan 

Saugas,  Massachusetts 

THE  MOON  HAS  CAUGHT 

To  Florence  Armour 

by 

there 
the  cello 
sits  with  its 

an  extra  star 

dangling  two 
he  rocks  the  cradle. 

hour  glass  figure 
laced  up  the  middle 
like  some  sort  of  riddle 

-  c.  johnson 

Monte  Rio ,  California 

waiting  to  be 

fiddled  out  -  Kathleen  Keenan 

Wheaton „  Illinois 
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Special  Section: 

WOMEN 


A  Realistic  Woman 


If  I  were  a  city, 

visitors  would  call  me  Heidelberg. 

If  I  were  a  flower, 

admirers  would  behold  a  white  rose. 

If  I  were  music, 

those  who  listened  to  me  would  hear 
Rachmaninov's  Third  Piano  Concerto. 

If  I  were  an  animal, 

I  would  be  the  finest  dancing 
bear  ever  known. 

If  I  were  a  book, 
my  title  would  be  Siddhartha. 

If  I  were  a  language, 
my  accent  would  be  very  French. 

The  truth  is: 

I  am  just  a  realistic  woman  who  once, 
during  a  visit  to  Heidelberg,  wore  a 
white  rose  in  her  hair  and  played 
Rachmaninov's  Third  Piano  Concerto  for 
a  dancing  bear  while  reciting  from  the 
book  Siddhartha  in  French. 

-L.A.  Luongo 
Chicago ,  Illinois 


Consequences 


Eve  ate  the  apple 
in  October, 

by  November  some  snake 
had  cornered  the  market 
and  the  price 
of  fig  leaves  sky  rocketed. 
Sheep  shuddered, 
and  cattle  tried  to  hide. 


-June  L.  Shipley 

Highland ,  Indiana 

Previously  published  in  Skylark 
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THE  GIRL  WHO  BROKE  RULES 

by 

Margaret  Davis 


In  the  middle  of  the  night  the  child 
woke  up.  It  was  not  the  storm  that 
woke  her  because  already  the  wind 
had  calmed  when  she  went  to  bed.  The 
phone  rang,  but  it  was  not  that  which 
woke  her,  nor  her  mother's  low 
exclamations  into  the  receiver.  It  was 
her  aunt,  switching  on  the  hall  light  so 
that  it  shone  into  her  face,  then  going 
down  the  stairs,  calling  in  her 
frightened  voice,  "Mani,  que  paso?" 
What  happened? 

Teodoro  Vaca  the  fisherman  had 
been  lost  at  sea.  His  house  was  just  up 
the  street,  a  dark  little  house  like  the 
one  in  which  the  child  lived  with  her 
mother  and  her  aunt.  She  went  to 
school  with  Jerome,  Teodoro's  son. 

The  girl  got  up  and  went  to  the 
landing,  looking  down  through  the 
banisters. 

"Ay,  Dios  mio,"  the  aunt  was  saying, 
crossing  herself.  She  rolled  her 
nighttime  braid  into  a  thick  bun  at  the 
base  of  her  neck  while  the  mother, 
whose  hair  stuck  up  in  short,  bristly 
tufts,  began  smoothing  it  down  with 
quick,  absent-minded  pats.  "What 
food  should  we  take?" 

The  aunt  took  bowls  out  of  the 
refrigerator.  "Rice.  We'll  take  rice.  We 
can  heat  it  up  and,  what  do  you  think, 
fish?  Or  no?" 

A  question  of  niceties. 

"Eggs  better,  huh?"  The  mother  got 
out  the  cannister  of  corn  meal  from  the 
pantry.  "We  can  make  arepas  for 
breakfast,  after  the  rosary." 

They  called  the  girl,  and  put  their 
coats  on  over  their  pajamas.  They 
walked  through  rain  the  two  blocks  to 
the  Vaca  house,  carrying  their  offerings 
of  food;  there  were  puddles  on  the 
sidewalk  and  when  she  stepped  over 


them,  the  girl  held  her  bowl  of  rice  up 
and  out,  as  her  mother  and  aunt  did 
theirs.  It  reminded  her  of  the 
Shymansky  kids  in  the  Christmas 
pageant;  they  always  got  to  play  the 
three  Magi  because  they  were  triplets 
and  full  of  it.  When  they  came  on  stage 
they  held  their  gifts  for  the  Child  up 
high  —  like  He  was  up  in  a  damn  tree, 
the  girl  had  whispered  to  her  friends, 
getting  them  all  into  trouble  for 
laughing. 

The  house  was  full  of  people  — 
friends,  relatives  —  and  seemed  even 
smaller  because  of  the  crush  of  people 
and  because  there  was  only 
candlelight— the  electricity,  like 
Teodoro,  having  been  lost  in  the  storm. 
The  mother,  Rita,  sat  on  a  hard-backed 
chair  amidst  the  tide  of  people 
sweeping  around  her.  She  shook  hands 
and  held  up  her  face  to  be  kissed, 
staring  ahead.  Jerome  stood  next  to 
her,  holding  on  to  her  arm  as  if  the  tide 
might  take  her  out  too. 

Someone  said,  "Aqui  viene  el 
padre,"  as  Father  Medina  entered, 
handing  his  umbrella  to  one  of  the 
men,  then  making  his  way  through  the 
crowd  to  Rita.  A  tall  man,  with  dark 
hair  and  eyes,  moving  like  a  prince 
advancing.  Or  so  he  seemed  to  the 
child.  At  school  Father  Medina  had  said 
that  girls  had  a  different  talent  in  life 
than  boys  did.  Not  inferior,  but 
different.  Their  job  was  to  light  the  way 
for  men,  to  be  their  inspiration,  their 
muse,  their  light  along  the  dark  way.  As 
he  came  now  the  people  lifted  their 
candles,  illuminating  the  concern  and 
pain  in  his  face,  themselves  falling  back 
into  shadow,  so  that  the  child  could 
barely  stand  to  look  at  him.  She  would 
be  a  nun,  his  nun,  and  together  they 


would  go  to  Africa,  that  dark  continent, 
and  work  among  the  lepers  together. 
Years  later,  when  she  would  see  a 
photograph  of  Father  Medina,  she 
would  be  astonished  to  see  a  small, 
ordinary  -  looking  man,  a  parish  priest 
of  a  man  with  a  haggard,  kindly  face, 
just  the  type  to  take  seriously  his  charge 
to  visit  the  sick  and  the  grieving. 

He  came  now  to  Rita  and,  taking 
both  her  hands  in  his,  bent  down  and 
whispered  to  her.  She  nodded,  sagging 
back  into  her  chair,  tears  dropping  out 
of  her  eyes.  Father  Medina  spoke  to 
Jerome  too,  putting  his  hands  on  the 
boy's  shoulders  and  bending  down  to 
look  into  his  face. 

People  were  whispering  and  crying, 
some  already  kneeling,  preparing  to 
recite  the  rosary  for  the  dead.  The  child 
moved  back  into  a  corner  where  there 
was  a  stool  and  sat  down,  a  skinny 
nine-year-old  in  her  pajamas,  sitting 
outside  a  candle's  reach  in  the  dark, 
listening  to  the  murmur  of  voices  and 
wind  and  rain  intermingling,  seeing 
shapes  and  forms  gathering  out  of  the 
left-over  breath  of  life. 

She  saw— not  as  if  in  a  dream,  but 
distinctly— Teodoro  the  drowned  man 
in  his  slicker  and  plaid  shirt  and  hip 
boots  just  as  she  had  seen  him  some 
days  before  on  the  wharf.  He  had  been 
sitting  on  a  crate,  eating  a  sandwich, 
taking  in  the  sun.  Someone  went  by 
and  called  to  him,  and  Teodoro  had 
waved  with  a  puzzled  air,  squinting  at 
the  sun  in  his  eyes.  The  sun  and  sea 
foam  and  death  going  by,  calling  out  to 
him,  and  he  had  answered. 

The  girl  sat  with  her  hands  on  her 
knees,  looking  up  at  him.  His  hair  came 
out  from  under  his  wool  cap  in  wet 
curls.  He  glanced  at  her,  a  drop  of 
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water  running  down  his  face.  With  a 
nod  at  his  son  he  said,  "Cuidalo,"  look 
after  him— he  might  have  said  more, 
but  someone  lifted  a  lamp  to  include 
her  in  the  circle  of  light.  It  was  her 
mother,  frowning  a  little,  looking  for 
her  anxiously.  "Donde  estas,  nina?  que 
vamos  a  rogar." 

And  the  priest,  sinking  down:  "For 
our  departed  brother  Teodoro,  let  us 
pray,"  sinking  down  amidst  a  rattle  of 
rosaries. 

In  the  morning,  although  she  was  not 
supposed  to  go  alone,  the  girl  went  to 
the  wharf.  Usually  she  liked  to  run 
along  the  beach,  but  during  the  night 
the  sea  had  tossed  seaweed  onto  the 
sand,  tossed  it  up  in  the  form  of  bodies 
trying  to  crawl  onto  dry  land.  Better  to 
run  along  the  railroad  tracks  over 
discarded,  rotting  ties.  The  day  was 
cold  and  bright,  like  a  geometry 
problem.  It  was  as  if  some  giant 
compass  had  carved  arcs  and  circles 
and  radiuses  of  light  here  and  there, 
with  shade  in  between.  The  girl  ran 
from  one  circle  of  light  to  another. 
People  watching  her  smiled  at  each 
other.  How  wonderful  to  be  young  and 
have  no  worries. 

Saturday  on  the  wharf  was  an 
ordinary  work  day.  Now,  of  course,  it  is 
all  tourists  so  everything  must  be  done 
with  their  comfort  and  money  in  mind, 
but  back  then  Monterey  was  a  town 
which  reeked  of  sardines  even  as  the 
canneries  closed  up  one  by  one  and  in 
which  people  wondered  if  anything 
might  be  made,  economically 
speaking,  of  these  books  by  Mr.  John 
Steinbeck,  which  mentioned  the  town 
although  apparently  not  in  a  good  light. 

The  wharf,  then.  There  was  the 
candy  store  run  by  the  Portuguese 
family— Peralta,  was  it?— where  she 
bought  rock  candy  in  prism-sized 
chunks  and  cotton-candy  big  as  a 
pillow  for  a  quarter,  suckers  the  size  of 
dinner  plates,  jawbreakers  big  as  her 
fist. 

One  tourist  shop— a  trap  for  suckers 
who  bought  stiffened  starfish  or  bags  of 
shells  instead  of  picking  them  up  off  the 


beach  like  a  normal  person.  A  wig  shop 
run  by  a  Chinese  family  and  next  to  it, 
their  apothecary.  In  this  window 
crowded  exotic  glass  jars  full  of  strange, 
dried,  leathery-looking  things.  Dragon 
scales,  monkey  fingers,  the  girl  thought. 

You  couldn't  see  inside  and  anyway, 
her  mother  and  aunt  had  absolutely 
forbidden  her  to  go  near  it.  Are  you 
crazy?  Ay,  los  hombres  chinos— neither 
one  would  even  say  what  might 
happen  to  her,  only  roll  their  eyes  at 
each  other.  Japanese  men  were  even 
worse. 

The  Chinese  family  lived  above  the 
shop.  You  could  hear  them  talking  and 
laughing  from  the  wharf.  Her  own 
house  was  dark  with  sorrow  and 
unpronounceable  sadnesses.  Once,  in 
an  excess  of  geometric  sunlight  and 
sea,  she  had  said  that  she  was  happy. 
Aren't  you  happy,  ma? 

Madre,  what  a  question.  The  mother 
had  gone  into  her  room,  sniffling 
loudly.  The  girl  sat  on  a  chair,  swinging 
her  legs  defiantly.  Her  aunt  came  in. 
"You  must  not  remind  your  mother  of 
how  sad  she  has  been.  She  has  suffered 
terribly."  The  aunt  talked  for  a  long 
time.  "You  must  not  be  hard-hearted. 
Listen,  your  mother  has  suffered 
terribly." 

She  knew  what  that  meant.  The  man 
had  gone  away  and  now  they  had  to 
keep  everything  dark  as  if  in  mourning. 
But  still  the  sun  formed  beautiful 
wedges  of  light,  pointing  towards  the 
happy  parts  of  life.  They  were  outside. 
Only  when  the  girl  stopped  swinging 
her  legs  did  the  aunt  stop  talking. 

Sometimes  she  had  heard  a  clicking 
sound  from  the  upstairs  room  over  the 
apothecary.  Opium,  her  aunt  told  her 
definitely.  She  made  the  girl  swear 
never  to  take  opium  or  to  accept 
anything  from  an  Oriental  or  to  go 
inside  an  Oriental's  house. 

She  walked  slowly,  looking  at  things. 
Shopkeepers  emptied  buckets  of  grey 
foam  onto  the  boardwalk,  having 
mopped  their  floors.  Delivery  trucks 
squeezed  past  each  other  and  men 


with  crates  on  their  shoulders  moved 
back  and  forth,  shouting  and  joking  as 
they  worked. 

The  boats  were  going  out.  She 
climbed  up  on  a  rail  to  watch.  The 
boats  moved  through  the  grey  water, 
carrying  men  and  ropes  and  nets.  The 
men  yelled  at  one  another  from  one 
boat  to  the  other,  from  the  wharf  to  the 
boats.  Harbor  seals  dove  out  of  the  way 
and  rose  up  barking,  streaming  water, 
and  gulls  wheeled  overhead. 

"Que  bulla  cuando  los  hombres  se 
van!"  one  woman  said  to  another, 
laughing.  What  a  racket  when  the  men 
leave. 

She  entered  the  Chinese  apothecary. 
It  was  dim,  but  not  pitch  dark.  Two 
children  sat  on  the  floor  in  the  middle 
of  the  room,  sucking  on  candy,  each 
with  a  grip  of  the  other's  hair.  They 
seemed  blissful.  An  old  man  sat  nearby, 
dozing  in  a  rocker.  Opening  his  eyes, 
he  smiled  at  her  and  held  out  a  stick  of 
candy  —  opium,  probably  —  which  she 
took.  The  girl  moved  around  the  store 
looking  at  the  bags  and  cannisters  and 
jars  she  could  not  understand,  sucking 
on  the  candy.  There  were  big  sacks  of 
rice  which  she  recognized  because  her 
mother  bought  the  same  kind  at  Monte 
Mart. 

There  was  a  staircase  and  it  did  not 
occur  to  her  not  to  go  up  it.  The  carpet 
was  red,  the  banister  honey  colored 
and  of  a  wood  she'd  never  seen  before, 
smooth  like  light.  Years  later,  in  a 
garden  in  China,  a  young  woman 
would  say  to  her,  "Do  you  know  this 
tree?  I  do  not  know  what  you  say  in 
English  but  here  it  is  'monkey  slip'" 
—and  she  would  be  transported  to  this 
moment  on  the  stairs.  Now  she  ran  her 
hand  up  and  down  along  the  wood 
thinking,  remember  what  this  feels  like. 

There  were  several  rooms  upstairs. 
She  looked  into  the  one  with  the  open 
door.  A  group  of  women  sat  at  a  table 
talking  and  playing  something  like 
checkers.  A  girl  about  her  age  read  a 
newspaper,  calling  things  out  to  the 
others.  The  room  was  full  of  light,  like  a 
boat  floating  in  an  ocean  of  light. 
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The  child  backed  out,  suddenly 
overcome  with  shyness  and  her  own 
audacity,  and  made  her  way  down  the 
stairs.  The  old  man  and  the  children 
were  asleep,  all  curled  together  in  the 
rocking  chair.  When  she  came  out 
onto  the  wharf,  she  saw  Jerome  sitting 
at  the  end  of  the  pier,  crosslegged,  with 
his  chin  in  his  hands  and  his  elbows  on 
his  knees.  There  was  a  little  bag  in  front 
of  him  and  every  so  often  he  tossed  a 
bit  of  fish  down  to  the  harbor  seals. 

She  thought,  he's  waiting  for  him  to 
come  back. 

She  stood  next  to  Jerome,  hooking 
her  arms  behind  her  through  the  wood 
rail.  "Upstairs  where  the  Chinese 
family  lives,"  she  told  him,  "the 
women  are  playing  Chinese  checkers. 
That's  what  that  sound  is." 


"No,  it's  not.  It's  pirates  counting 
their  loot.  I  know  because  my  dad  told 
me.  Anyway,  you're  not  supposed  to 
be  down  here." 

She  had  done  a  lot  of  things  she  was 
not  supposed  to  do  already  today. 
Likely  it  would  not  be  the  last  time.  She 
went  away  without  telling  him  she  had 
seen  his  father;  she  was  a  bad  girl  who 
went  where  she  should  not,  who  broke 
rules,  and  didn't  keep  promises. 

When  she  got  home,  the  sun  had 
gone  in  and  she  came  into  the  house 
rubbing  her  thin  arms.  "Where  have 
you  been?"  her  mother  asked.  "We  are 
supposed  to  go  to  the  school  to  order 
you  a  new  uniform  for  next  year." 
Then,  instead  of  giving  her  Just  the  last, 
sugary  teaspoon  of  her  coffee,  her 
mother  let  her  have  an  entire  half  of  her 


cup.  The  girl  drank  eagerly,  then  made 
a  face.  It  was  bitter,  and  she  pushed  it 
away. 

"Aja!"  said  the  mother  triumphantly. 
"Now  you  see." 

Later,  the  aunt  and  mother  stood 
together  watching  the  child  through 
the  window  as  she  reeled  and 
staggered  ("just  like  a  crazy  person," 
the  mother  said)  around  the  backyard. 
The  aunt  suggested,  "Maybe  we  could 
just  let  the  hem  down  in  last  year's," 
but  the  mother  shook  her  head.  "She's 
too  big  for  that.  Look  at  those  long  legs. 
How  she  is  growing,  as  if  overnight." 

M.  Davis  resides  in  South  Bend , 
Indiana. 


Winter 


Widows 


Two  scrawny  little  children 
With  patches  on  their  clothes 
Huddled  by  the  southern  wall 
Against  the  winter's  cold 

Two  shivering  little  sisters 
Each  hugs  herself  so  tight 
To  capture  any  bit  of  warmth 
From  winter's  pale  sunlight 

Two  hungry  little  children 
Trying  not  to  think  of  food 
Bodies  scrunched  in  little  knots 
Trying  not  to  think  of  cold 


How  many  of  them  have  I  seen  or  known  — 

These  women  living  past  their  youth  and  prime, 
Who  count  their  days  content  to  be  alone, 

And  season  them  with  basil,  salt  and  thyme. 

Their  sons  and  daughters  leave,  their  hair  goes  gray, 
Their  husbands  die  one  afternoon  at  work, 

Yet  they  remain,  to  fuss  about  the  way 
The  doilies  hold  their  silver  knife  and  fork. 

Perhaps  they  have  a  cat  or  dog  to  pet 
Perhaps  it  is  a  garden  that  they  keep, 

Some  dusty  shelf  or  cluttered  bassinet, 

They  nurture  them  as  shepherds  nurture  sheep; 

And  time,  with  its  saw  tooth,  devouring  wave 

Will  sweep  this  too  away  —  but  they  are  brave. 


-Laura  Ruben 
Hammond ,  Indiana 


-Robert  Klein  Engler 
Chicago ,  Illinois 
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The  Voluptuous  Feelings  At  A  Funeral 


The  widow  in  black,  though  a  thin  woman  of  bones, 
shines  with  white  flesh  veiled  in  lace, 
tight  shining  bends  of  warmth  like  a  peach. 

The  downcast  eyes  hidden  under  moist  lids 

open  blue  and  frank  through  nets, 

and  the  hands  gloved  under  the  prayerbook 

and  the  ankles  in  their  black  gauze 

and  the  ears  below  the  severe  hair 

and  the  neck  with  its  plain  gold  cross  on  a  chain 

ask  to  be  taken  and  held  and  stroked. 

At  a  funeral  the  widow  turns  her  head  away 

following  the  marching  friends  who  hold  their  wood  roof  aloft. 

She  looks  up  past  the  white  flow  of  the  minister 

and  is  silent  while  the  sounds  of  the  organ,  those  ecstatic  mourners, 

sway  and  vibrate  in  the  chill  light  of  candles, 

and  at  the  graveside,  with  silver  trowel  and  earth, 

her  small  mouth  like  a  cherry  is  full  of  flesh 

aching  for  love,  though  the  air  is  brittle  with  feet  stepping  aside 

and  the  cough  behind  the  hand  and  the  dust  shaken  off  the  thistles 

and  the  dog  pulled  away  by  the  neck  from  his  sniffing  time. 

The  voluptuous  feelings  at  a  funeral, 
known  to  everyone,  cannot  be  shown: 

the  heaving  breath,  the  knife  sliced  through  damp  cake  and  peach, 
the  sherry  sipped  in  the  rose  glow  of  logs  among  the  cards 
glinting  with  gold  letters,  and  the  wet  blue  eyes, 
and  the  clean  gold  band  around  the  finger, 
naked  and  thin  and  withdrawing. 

-Antony  Oldknow 
Portales,  New  Mexico 


Sometimes 


perfect 


Sometimes  I  wish  the  wind 
would  pause  —  for  a  moment  — 
and  let  me  smell  the  sharp  larkspur 


—  just  spring  sometimes  — 


oh! 

her  feet 

small  &  delicate 

tiny  veins  in  purples  and  reds 

zigzag  up  ankles 

as  if  stitched 

on 


no  rain,  no  questions,  no  guilt 
just  a  calm  so  familiar  I  smile 


to  rest  my  soul 
before  the  next  wind 
Sometimes 


-Steve  Attkisson 
Redlands ,  California 


-Laurens  Grant 
Homewood,  Illinois 
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YJEAN  CHAMBERS: 

A  TEACHER  WHO 
MAKES  A  DIFFERENCE 

by 

Eunice  Madison 


I  n  any  dimly  lit  restaurant  catering  to 
diners  with  good  taste  and  full  pockets, 
eyes  will  turn  to  the  voice  that  can  be 
heard  above  others.  And  often,  those 
eyes  will  turn  just  as  quickly  away,  all 
too  familiar  with  the  businessperson 
who,  after  too  many  martinis,  has 
become  a  little  too  boisterous  a  little 
too  early  in  the  afternoon. 

But  today's  customers,  upwardly 
mobile  couples  taking  a  break  from 
weekday  shopping  and  business 
people  wishing  the  day  were  over, 
stare  a  little  longer  at  the  source  of  their 
distraction  —  a  tall,  perfectly 
manicured,  elegantly  hatted  woman  of 
grandmotherly  age  who  has  hardly  had 
too  much  to  drink.  The  diners  resume 
their  own  conversations  reluctantly, 
listening  still  to  the  resonant  laughter 
and  the  precise  diction  that  first 
captured  their  attention,  listening  to  a 
voice  that  has  become  a  finely  tuned 
instrument. 

YJean  Chambers,  resident  of  Gary 
and  retired  Professor  of 
Communications  at  Purdue  Calumet, 
did  lift  a  martini  at  lunch,  but  only  one 
—  and  that's  not  surprising.  The  scope 
of  her  life's  experiences  —  before  and 
after  retirement  —  indicates  that  she 
has  had  little  time  for  three-martini 
lunches.  Through  a  career  that  has 
spanned  over  40  years,  she  has,  among 
other  things,  championed  the  cause  of 
equality  before  the  women's 
movement  became  fashionable, 
directed  pantomime  to  music  before 
MTV  was  thought  of,  and  in  1976,  was 
invited  to  oppose  Richard  Hatcher  as  a 
mayoral  candidate  in  Gary. 

But  she  declined.  For  despite  several 
awards  for  civic  and  cultural 
contributions,  Chambers,  by  her  own 
definition,  is  a  teacher.  "I  always  felt 


teaching  was  my  calling,"  she  said, 
adding  emphatically  that  everyone 
should  answer  his  or  her  own  calling. 
"They  will  be  rewarded  in  a  special 
kind  of  way,"  she  said. 

Apparently  so.  All  of  Chambers'  co¬ 
workers,  spoken  to  at  Purdue,  hold  her 
in  high  regard  —  personally  and 
professionally.  According  to  friend  and 
colleague,  Dan  Dunn,  Chambers 
exemplifies  the  highest  ideals  of  the 
teaching  profession.  "The  awards  for 
her  accomplishments  cover  the  walls  of 
her  basement,"  said  Dunn. 

Chambers  modestly  counts  around 
30  of  them,  maintaining  that  her 
greatest  pride  is  her  Teaching  Award 
for  Distinguished  Service,  earned 
through  the  nomination  of  former 
students  who  felt  she  had  made  a 
difference  in  their  lives  and  careers. 
Asked  to  comment  on  Chambers' 
teaching  ability,  they  delivered  a  stream 
of  positive  comments.  Lisa  Daugherty, 
for  example,  discussed  her  experience 
in  Chambers'  oral  interpretation  class. 
"When  the  semester  began,"  said 
Daugherty,  "I  felt  completely  incapable 
of  meeting  the  requirements.  But 
because  of  Professor  Chambers' 
concerned  interest  and  influence,  I 
ended  up  being  an  A  student." 

According  to  Chambers,  what 
education  is  about  is  motivation. 
"Today,"  she  said,  "we  spend  too 
much  time  testing,  and  too  little  time 
teaching  how  to  motivate  children." 

Chambers,  who  accepted  her  first 
teaching  position  in  1943,  after 
graduating  from  Illinois  State  University 
in  Normal,  Illinois,  had  to  find  ways  to 
motivate  children.  Charged  with 
teaching  7th  and  8th  graders  in 
Madison,  Illinois,  an  area  she 
remembers  as  "economically  and 
morally  depressed,  an  all  black 


community  of  unpaved  streets,  with  a 
Berlin  wall  between  Madison  and  the 
white  community  of  Granite," 
Chambers,  "motivated  by  missionary 
zeal,"  kept  her  expectations  of  the 
students  high,  and  insists  that  some  of 
the  problems  of  educating  inner  city 
children  today  could  be  solved  "by 
teachers  who  kept  their  expectations 
high."  In  Madison,  Chambers  involved 
herself  actively  with  students  by 
organizing  clubs  and  field  trips. 

Because  her  missionary  zeal  reached 
beyond  her  students,  Chambers 
remained  in  Madison  only  two  years.  In 
1945  she  protested,  singly,  a  clause  in 
Madison's  teachers'  contracts  that 
forbade  women  to  marry  because  their 
careers  would  no  longer  hold  first 
priority. 

"Men  were  allowed  to  marry,"  said 
Chambers,  tucking  a  wisp  of  hair  back 
under  her  hat,  "and  I  felt  I  could  do  it 
all."  In  1945,  the  Madison  Board  of 
Education  did  not  agree,  but  Chambers 
did  not  renew  her  contract. 

"I  came  home  to  Gary  and  a 
secretarial  job  in  Chicago,"  she  sighed, 
"until  my  former  high  school  principal 
visited  me.  He  said  'once  in  education, 
always  in  education',"  and  offered 
Chambers  a  temporary  position  at 
Roosevelt  High  School  in  Gary.  That 
temporary  position  became 
permanent;  Chambers  continued 
teaching  at  Roosevelt  for  26  years. 

At  Roosevelt,  Chambers'  students 
came  from  all  backgrounds.  "We  had 
middle  class  children,  poor  children, 
children  whose  parents  were  involved 
in  vice.  And  they  can  all  learn,"  she 
said  —  then  added,  her  voice  rising  — 
"you  have  to  give  them  a  vision  of  the 
future." 

Chambers'  special  method  of  doing 
just  that  not  only  earned  her  popularity 
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with  the  students,  it  also  raised  a  few 
administrative  eyebrows.  “Students 
used  to  cut  other  classes,"  she  giggled, 
“to  join  my  groups." 

“I  was  doing  MTV  in  the  classroom," 
she  laughed.  “I  staged  mock  police 
line-ups  with  light  costuming.  We 
pantomimed  Patti  Page's  'That's  All 
There  Is,'  and  the  pathos  of  the 
Tennessee  Waltz.'  We  did  Studs 
Terkel.  We  became  instruments  in  a 
symphony  orchestra."  And  Chambers 
recalls  vividly,  a  class  dramatization  of  a 
passage  including  an  electrocution. 
“The  'executioner'  threw  the  switch  by 
slapping  his  hand  on  the 
blackboard ..  .the  'victim'  shook 
uncontrollably." 

While  some  might  frown  on  such 
dramatizations,  or  at  least  feel  them 
unnecessary  —  secondary  to  math  and 
science,  Chambers  disagrees.  “By 
allowing  them  to  use  their  hands  and 
bodies,"  she  said,  “you  reach  them  in  a 
deeper  vein,  in  their  very  response  to 
life  and  death."  Chambers  feels  this 
facilitates  later  learning.  “They  can  get 
more  involved  in  Shakespeare  when 
they  can  understand  the  humiliation  of 
Caesar,  or  the  deception  of  Mark 
Anthony." 

Outside  the  classroom,  Chambers 
extended  her  ethical  concerns  by 
battling  a  school  board  that  considered 
popular  coaches  more  important  than 
ethics.  “When  my  brother  worked  as 
head  custodian  at  Roosevelt,"  said 
Chambers,  “he  reported  a  coach  who 
used  school  custodians  to  do  work  on 
his  home.  My  brother,  because  he 
denied  his  custodians  time  to  serve  the 
coach  personally,  was  considered  for 
firing.  We  fought  the  board  and  won." 
Chambers'  brother  was  retained,  and 
she  adds  proudly  that  he  went  on  to 
become  head  security  agent  for  the 
Gary  Schools,  Director  of  Security  for 
the  Gary  School  City,  and  Chairman  of 
the  State  Civil  Rights  Commission  —  the 
position  he  is  now  retired  from. 

And  as  an  active  teachers'  union 
member  in  the  sixties,  Chambers 
helped  fight  for  better  working 
conditions.  “We  had  no  work  period  to 
print  up  materials,"  she  said,  “and  no 
unencumbered  lunch  period.  We  won 
those  issues." 

A  teachers'  strike  in  the  early 


seventies  brought  Chambers  to  Purdue 
as  a  part-time  instructor  of 
communications  classes,  and  when  she 
was  offered  a  full-time  position,  she 
accepted. 

“The  department  has  really  grown  in 
the  last  fifteen  years,"  said  colleague 
Dunn,  “and  YJean  has  made  the  class 
in  oral  interpretation  one  of  the  most 
popular  in  the  department."  Dunn 
feels  that  Chambers'  popularity  with 
students  has  evolved  not  only  from  her 
teaching  competence,  but  also  from 
her  ability  to  communicate  with  all 
kinds  of  people.  “She's  a  real 
humanitarian,"  says  Dunn. 

Custodial  workers,  besides 
Chambers'  brother,  would  agree.  As  a 
member  of  the  Gary  School  Board, 
Chambers  initiated  changes  that 
resulted  in  equal  pay  for  male  and 
female  custodial  workers. 

From  1973  through  1979,  while 
teaching  at  Purdue,  Chambers  says  she 
"held  various  positions  on  the  Gary 
Board  of  Trustees  and  was  instrumental 
in  establishing  minimum 
communications  requirements  for 
graduation." 

Because  of  her  intense  community 
involvement,  civic  leaders  once  invited 


Chambers  to  oppose  Richard  Hatcher 
as  a  mayoral  candidate.  “They  told  me 
I  could  be  the  first  woman  mayor  of 
Gary,"  she  laughed.  But  Chambers 
declined,  feeling  that  remaining  in 
education  would  allow  her  “the 
greatest  opportunity  to  influence  the 
future." 

Although  she  “officially"  retired  in 
January,  1990,  catching  up  on  soap 
operas  hardly  fits  into  her  retirement 
plans.  Chambers  still  continues  to  serve 
Purdue's  Communications  and 
Creative  Arts  Department  in  post¬ 
retirement  appointments.  This  fall,  for 
example,  she  will  return  to  instruct  a 
class  in  business  and  professional 
communications.  In  addition,  she  still 
serves  as  a  consultant  to  industries 
desiring  to  improve  communications 
skills  —  particularly  on  an  intra-cultural 
level. 

Chambers  is  happy  that  the 
“relaxed"  atmosphere  accompanying 
her  now  lighter  teaching  load  allows 
her  to  pursue  special  interest  projects. 
For  example,  she  currently  spends  two 
to  three  days  per  week  participating  in 
the  educational  research  project  of 
Purdue  Professor  of  Mathematics 
Education,  Erna  Yackel. 
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Working  with  second-grade  children 
at  two  elementary  schools  in  Gary, 
Yackel's  intent  is  to  focus  on  “how 
children  construct  their  mathematical 
knowledge  in  the  classroom." 
According  to  Yackel,  “the  instructional 
approach  of  the  project  places  heavy 
emphasis  on  verbal  communication  in 
the  mathematics  class.  Children  are 
expected  to  explain  their  thinking  to 
partners  in  small  groups  and  their 
solution  processes  to  the  entire  class 
during  whole  class  discussions." 

According  to  Yackel,  Chambers 
“works  with  the  teachers  to  help 
children  improve  their  communication 
while  learning  mathematics.  Children 
are  expected  to  articulate  in  complete 
thought  units.  They  learn  to  give 
mathematical  explanations  and 
justification."  When  the  project 
concludes,  Chambers  intends  to 
publish  her  analysis  of  the  children's 
“problem  solving"  communication 
process. 

Although  it  seems  hard  to  believe 
that  Chambers'  style  of  retirement 
could  really  have  added  leisure  time  to 
her  schedule,  she  says  it  did  allow  her 
to  play  bridge  on  a  more  professional 
level;  she  has  joined  a  duplicate  bridge 
club  with  her  husband,  Herman.  She 
admits,  “He's  a  little  ahead  right  now." 
But  considering  Chambers'  lifetime  of 
accomplishments,  she  can  probably 
stand  the  pressure. 

Growing  suddenly  introspective, 
Chambers  taps  one  polished  fingernail 
on  the  slick  tabletop  and  remains  silent 
for  a  while.  Finally,  she  says,  “You 
know,  you  just  do  your  work,  do  your 
best,  and  you  hope  that  you  are 
reaching  them." 

As  I  related  the  comments  of  former 
student  Debbie  McClelland- Parker  — 
“If  I  hadn't  had  Professor  Chambers 
during  my  first  semester,  I  don't  think  I 
would  have  stayed  in  school"  — 
Chambers,  suddenly  shy,  delivered  her 
widest  smile.  It  was  a  telling  revelation: 
while  she  may  be  dusting  numerous 
awards  in  her  basement,  her  positive 
influence  on  her  students  remains  her 
highest  pride. 

£.  Madison  resides 
in  Hammond ,  Indiana , 
and  has  been  previously 
published  in  Skylark. 


My  Mother's  85th  Birthday 


She  sat  in  the  nursing  home  wheelchair, 
canary  feathers  tickling  her  lips, 
that  now  were  a  crimson  heart 
painted  by  the  aids. 

Her  hair  was  a  grey  halo, 

teased  and  sprayed, 

fussed  over  like  a  Barbie  doll's. 

The  anger  that  had  marched 
in  with  her  and  sealed  her  mouth, 
had  flown  out  a  window  of  love 
like  a  bird. 

-Helen  May-Wing 
Hammond ,  Indiana 
Previously  published  in  Skylark 


My  Grandmother's  Letters 


Her  letters  were  like 
the  rugs  she  made, 
scraps  of  purple,  red,  green 
on  a  grey  background  of  living. 

“April  25,  1935“ 

“You  ought  to  see 
my  new  dress,  polka-dot, 
polka  dots  the  size  of  dimes"; 

“I  recited  a  poem  for 
the  Willing  Charity  Workers"; 
“On  our  trip  to  Kansas  we  saw 
two  full-blooded  Indians." 

I  slip  the  life  back 

into  its  aged  envelope  and  hope 

in  another  fifty  years 

some  aficionado  of  life 

will  take  it  out 

and  marvel  at  the  colors. 

-Dona  Lu  Goldman 
Highland ,  Indiana 
Previously  published  in  Skylark 
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THE  STUCK-UP  STALLION 


\taysie  leaned  her  head  into  the 
stall  next  to  her.  "Hey,  Mabel,  did  you 
hear  about  Dixie?  She  just  had  a  baby 
colt.  She  won't  be  running  in  the  Derby 
after  all.  I  thought  for  sure  she  was 
going  to  win!" 

A  large  horse  named  Andrew 
whinnied  and  huffed,  interrupting  their 
conversation.  "Even  if  she  did  run  in 
the  race,  she  wouldn't  win.  Fillies 
hardly  ever  win.  They're  slow,  weak, 
and  useless." 

Mabel  looked  him  in  the  eye,  "I 
could  beat  you  any  day." 


"Yah,  right,"  And  rew  said 
sarcastically.  "I'd  like  to  see  you  try." 

"All  right,  you're  on!  I  challenge  you 
to  a  race  around  the  track  tomorrow  at 
noon!"  Mabel  said  sternly. 

"I'll  be  there,"  the  uppish  horse 
answered  haughtily. 

Just  then  Andrew's  trainer  came  and 
led  him  out  of  the  stable. 

"Do  you  think  you'll  win?"  asked 
Maysie. 

"I  hope  so.  I'm  supposed  to  practice 
with  my  trainer  later  today.  I'm  sure  to 
get  warmed  up  then.  Yes,  I'll  be  ready. 
He  just  better  watch  out.  I  wouldn't  be 
too  sure  of  myself  if  I  were  him.  Sure, 
he's  a  good  runner  but  he  does  horribly 
if  the  track  is  muddy,  and  I  doubt  the 
sun  will  dry  up  the  puddles,"  Mabel 
replied  with  confidence  in  her  voice. 

The  next  morning  after  Mabel  was 
fed  she  went  out  to  the  track  with 
Maysie  to  inspect  its  condition. 

"Well,  the  sun  has  dried  up  most  of 
the  puddles.  Andrew  certainly  will  not 
have  any  trouble  today,"  Maysie 
pointed  out. 

"Oh,  well.  I'll  just  have  to  do  my 
best.  Let's  run  around  the  track  for  a 
while  until  Andrew  gets  here,"  Mabel 
said. 


On  their  third  lap  around,  Andrew 
showed  up  with  his  head  held  high. 
Maysie  and  Mabel  slowed  to  a  stop. 

"Are  you  ready?"  bellowed  Andrew. 

"Yes,  I'm  ready,"  Mabel  said  with 
determination.  "Let's  go!" 

Maysie  turned  to  the  horses,  "I  say 
go."  The  two  horses  took  their  places. 
"On  your  mark,  get  set,  GO!"  They 
were  off. 

Andrew  was  in  the  lead  while  Mabel 
was  galloping  quickly  behind.  As  she 
turned  the  last  corner,  Mabel  sped  up. 
Andrew  was  right  behind  her.  Mabel 
crossed  the  finish  line  before  Andrew, 
her  hind  legs  just  crossing  the  line  as 
Andrew's  front  legs  did. 

"You  won,  Mabel.  You  won!" 
squealed  Maysie  with  delight. 

"You  were  good  competition," 
complimented  Mabel  breathlessly. 

"Yah,  well,  maybe  you  fillies  aren't 
as  bad  as  I  thought,"  Andrew  mumbled 
meekly.  "I'm  sorry." 

"That's  okay,  don't  feel  bad.  We  all 
think  we're  better  than  others  at  times. 
But  next  time  don't  be  so  sure  of 
yourself.  You  never  know  who  you're 
going  to  be  up  against,"  Mabel 
comforted.  And  with  that  they  headed 
off  toward  the  stables. 

-  Michele  Forster ,  Age  12 
Wadsworth  School 
Griffith,  Indiana 


First-Born 


Lying  here 
I  feel  the  sheet 
flat  against  my  stomach 
and  wonder  how  long 
before  I  stop 
sleeping  on  my  side, 
pillow  clenched 
firmly  against  the  void. 

The  door  opens  and 
the  nurse's  starched  crispness 
rasps  hello  as  her  arms 
extend  the  bundle 
I  gladly  take. 

Again  alone 
I  watch  your  eyes 
(so  used  to  darkness) 
blink  against  the  light: 
my  nine-month  mole, 
burrowed 
out  at  last. 

My  hand  just  spans  your 
forehead.  My  thumb 
and  small  finger  trace 
the  forcep's  shallows. 

The  back  of  my  hand 

holds  more  hair  than  your  head, 

and  I  wonder 

how,  if  ever,  to 

beribbon  you? 

I  laugh 

and  the  jostling 
makes  you  start. 

Your  small  arms  flail, 
seek  familiar  bounds. 

Quiet  now,  your  soft 
breathing  raises  your 
chest,  lowers; 
the  small  pink  v 
of  your  throat 
beating  accompaniment. 

Your  belly  harbors 
no  waist  and  I  wonder 
who  you  conceal, 
then  affirm  my  own  waist: 
newly  emerged  from 
layers  of  baby-fat. 


Illustrations  by  William  Meyer 


Nascense  still  colors 

your  cording,  once  connecting  us, 

and  not  yet  lifeless. 

Inch-high  the  pale  yellow  remnant 

stands  direct  center  and  I 

forgo  its  touching 

lest  it  tear  and 

you  deflate  like  some 

warm,  breath-filled  balloon. 

Later  when  you  are  gone 

I  hear  the  voices  from  the  hall 

and  straining,  try  discerning  yours, 

remembering  how  I  watched 

your  hiccups,  my  palm  pressed  flat  and  measuring; 

your  fists,  knees,  head  rounding  my  skin's  sheathing; 

your  sleepless  movements,  cutting  one  waking  pattern  from  two. 

And  yet  I  cannot  tell  your  cry 
and  question  then  if 
name  tags  fall  and  we  be  left 
naked,  could  I  still  find  you? 


— M.  Sue  Campman 
Angola ,  Indiana 
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Mother 


Where  Clouds  Circle 


The  shape  of  her  profile 
Locks  into  mine: 

A  flat  face 

With  cheeks  raised  high 
And  a  nose  slouched 
Towards  unnoticed  lips 
Down  a  narrow  chin. 

The  two  silhouettes 
Embrace. 

-Ling  L.D.  Lee 
Downers  Grove ,  Illinois 


Woman 


She  toddles  on  dew-moistened  velvet 
petals  of  rose,  new  grass  tickles 
her  chubby  feet,  and  she 
embraces  her  world  of  spring 
with  smiles  and  joy. 

With  the  precision  of  an  architect 

and  the  ardor  of  a  reformer, 

she  creates  a  sturdy  castle  on  wind-swept 

sandy  shores,  inspired 

by  the  time-washed  pebbles  of  others'  days 

and  the  brilliance  of  the  summer  sky. 

Her  not-so-nimble  fingers 
struggle  to  weave  yesterday's  threads 
into  treasured  keepsakes  for  tomorrow 
as  silver  moondust  glistens 
on  fields  of  cornstalks  abandoned 
to  the  autumn  evening. 

Now,  her  peaceful  face  hints 
at  loving  accomplishments 
as  soft  satin  soothes  her  body 
and  lustrous  brown  mahogany 
reflects  the  richness  of  her  life. 

And  the  promise  of  yet  new  rose  petals 
lies  just  beneath  a  fresh  blanket 
of  snow  gently  covering  the  winter  night. 

-  Kathleen  McCarthy  Kozuch 
Griffith ,  Indiana 
Previously  published 
in  Skylark. 


The  dead  will  listen  but  do  not  speak. 

Do  not  speak— the  policeman  sleeps 
in  the  graveyard,  stolen  from  patrol. 

Clouds  do  not  speak;  I  am  afraid 

of  granite  wreaths  that  circle  roses, 
names  that  listen  but  do  not  speak. 

If  I  say  the  names  the  policeman  might 
waken;  woods  behind  him  shift  and  creak. 

I  listen  to  marble  urns  and  white 
chrysanthemums,  birds  that  shift 
in  trees  behind  the  policeman's  car, 
his  snores  entombed  in  bulletproof 

windows,  in  a  valley  where  clouds  circle 
granite  and  tongue  headstones  with  names 
no  one  remembers  but  cannot  forget. 

I  will  listen  but  do  not  speak. 

—Mary  Ann  Cain 
Warsaw ,  Indiana 


In  Anticipation  of  You 


That  flamingo  summer  blew  in, 

Hot  and  elegant. 

I  knew  I  was  in  love 
But  I  didn't  know  why. 

Maybe  it  was  the  seagulls'  shadows 

or  the  deep,  wet  scent  of  the  mist  that  hung 

on  every  blade  of  dune  grass. 

Or  perhaps  it  was  those  sweet  blue  mornings 
and  the  bird  songs  drifting  in  from  the  lake. 
Or  maybe  it  was  the  way  the  sun  roasted 
the  small  of  my  back 
and  the  right  side  of  my  brain. 

Who  knows,  but  that  summer 
was  a  bird  of  paradise, 

pink  feathered  and  long  legged,  luring  me  on 
with  soft  brown  eyes. 
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—Carolyn  McCrady 
Cary,  Indiana 


THERE  CAME  A  VOICE 

by 

Shirley  Jo  Moritz 


r he  night  nurse  guided  the  portable 
blood  pressure  cart  down  the  corridor, 
working  her  way  toward  my  room  at 
the  end  of  the  hall.  I  listened  to  her 
footsteps  and  the  irritating,  squeaky 
wheels  that  went  with  her  into  each 
room  and  then  out  again. 

I  had  teased  the  nurses,  “Order 
sneakers  or  some  oil  for  those  things 
you're  draggin'  around." 

Then  we  would  laugh  together.  But 
on  the  serious  side,  the  words  of  the 
nurses  echoed  in  my  burning  head, 
“Miracle  of  the  month."  I  was  doing 
much  better  than  anyone  had  thought 
possible. 

According  to  test  results,  the  doctors 
said  that  I  had  probably  been  walking 
around  with  a  tangled  growth  in  my 
head  since  birth.  The  first  sign  of  the 
existence  of  the  artery  and  vein 
malformation  occurred  in  September  of 
1985.  For  about  ten  minutes  I  had  been 
talking  gibberish,  and  wherever  I 
looked,  I  had  half  a  field  of  vision,  as  if  I 
were  snow  blind.  But  I  kept  these 
symptoms  from  my  friends.  And  my 
husband,  Bob,  and  I  ignored  those 
same  signals,  thinking  that  I  was  just 
overtired.  But  in  March  and  September 
of  1986,  the  spells  lengthened  to  fifteen 
minutes.  Again  we  denied  the 
seriousness  of  the  experience.  By  this 
time,  I  had  resigned  myself  to  expect 
these  frightening  intervals. 

The  fourth  warning  lingered  thirty 
minutes.  It  was  the  last  Sunday  of 
March  in  1987.  Until  then  I  had 
considered  myself  a  happy,  healthy 
forty-nine-year-old.  In  all  my  lifetime,  I 
had  rarely  taken  an  aspirin.  By  Monday 
morning,  a  sense  of  urgency  prompted 
me  to  call  Dr.  Brown,  our  family 
physician.  As  a  result  of  what  I  told  him, 
he  wanted  me  to  come  to  his  office  at 


once.  He  quickly  examined  me  and 
scheduled  out-patient  tests  at  the 
hospital  the  following  day. 

Early  Wednesday  evening,  April 
Fool's  Day,  he  called  my  home.  He 
wanted  me  hospitalized  by  9:00  p.m.  of 
the  same  day.  On  Thursday,  I  had  a 
brain  scan,  and  on  Friday  afternoon, 
my  family  and  I  met  with  the 
neurosurgeon,  Dr.  Jones.  We  listened 
to  him  carefully  and  asked  questions. 
His  easy  manner  and  patient  surgical 
explanations  gave  me  confidence  that 
God  would  work  through  his  hands. 
He  made  it  clear  that  without  surgery, 
death  was  inevitable  and  could  come  at 
any  moment.  With  surgery,  the  chance 
of  death  would  be  cut  in  half.  My  faith 
steered  me  past  fear— toward  the 
opportunity  of  an  extended  life. 

During  that  weekend  I  prepared 
myself  for  God's  will.  Despite  my  inner 
turmoil,  I  calmly  expressed  to  all  my 
family  members  how  much  I  loved 
them  and  how  they  had  filled  my  life 
with  happiness.  Bob  and  I  both  spoke 
of  how  we  appreciated  our  marriage 
and  were  anticipating  celebrating  our 
twenty-ninth  year  in  two  months. 

However,  I  was  saddened  at  the 
possibility  of  missing  my  older 
daughter's  wedding,  just  three  weeks 
away.  Happy  was  too  simple  a  word  to 
describe  my  feelings  at  the  prospect  of 
watching  Judy  realize  the  fulfillment  of 
marriage.  But  recent  events  forewarned 
that  my  mother-of-the-bride  gown 
might  never  leave  my  hospital  closet. 

I  did  not  feel  sorry  for  myself.  My 
predicament  was  of  this  world.  I  trusted 
that  the  Lord  had  a  place  for  me 
somewhere  and  that  He  would  watch 
over  my  family,  even  in  my  absence. 
An  out-of-town  call  to  my  closest 
friend,  Connie,  and  a  local  call  to  my 
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minister,  Reverend  Allen,  gave  me 
peace.  God  had  never  been  closer. 

Promptly,  at  7:00  a.m.  on  April  7, 
1987,  my  surgery  began.  Dr.  Jones  had 
estimated  an  eight-hour  operation,  but 
it  actually  stretched  into  twelve  and  a 
half  hours.  Afterwards,  with  the  use  of 
carefully  monitored  anesthetics,  my 
anesthesiologist  induced  in  me  a  stable 
deep  sleep,  which  lasted  four  days.  His 
intention  was  to  prevent  my  brain  from 
functioning  until  the  healing  process 
was  underway  and  the  initial  pain  had 
begun  to  subside. 

On  Palm  Sunday  I  woke  from  the 
four-day  coma,  delighted  that  I  was  still 
here  on  earth.  My  second  start  in  life 
began  with  new  insight,  learned 
through  the  suffering  to  survive.  I  was 
so  grateful.  But  almost  immediately  my 
thoughts  turned  to  despair.  I 
discovered  that  my  right  side  was 
completely  paralyzed.  I  wept  together 
with  my  daughters,  Judy  and  Lynn, 
their  loving  arms  around  me.  To  this 
day,  I  can't  remember  the 
conversation,  but  nothing  we  could  say 
would  stop  any  of  our  tears. 

It  wasn't  until  the  early  hours  of 
Easter  morning  that  I  actually  realized 
the  depth  of  my  problems. 
Immediately,  I  prayed,  “God,  help  me 
to  know  what  I  need  to  do  to  get  out  of 
this  bed  and  take  care  of  myself."  But 
there  was  so  much  more  to  come. 

I  now  had  to  begin  my  life  anew  by 
relearning  all  the  functions  that  I  had 
taken  so  much  for  granted  all  my  years. 
I  began  to  undergo  physical  therapy 
twice  a  day.  In  a  short  time,  I  was 
walking  with  a  four-footed  cane.  In 
speech  therapy  I  also  made  progress, 
saying  all  the  sounds  requested  of  me 
—choppy,  slurred,  and  slower  than 
normal— but  understandable.  But  I  was 


skipping  over  numbers,  and  I  was 
sometimes  getting  the  sequence  of 
words  wrong.  My  mouth  still  wasn't 
saying  what  my  mind  was  thinking.  My 
speech  therapist  called  it  apraxia,  a 
mild  form  of  aphasia.  I  could  not  even 
read  a  child's  book.  At  the  time,  only 
one-  and  sometimes  two-syllable  words 
made  sense  to  me.  I  even  faked  reading 
my  get-well  cards  when  any  family  or 
friends  were  visiting. 

On  the  night  of  the  wedding 
rehearsal,  Friday,  my  parents  came  to 
keep  me  company.  Soon,  Bob  came 
too.  The  four  of  us  had  a  merry  evening 
together.  We  joked;  we  told  stories;  we 
cried;  we  laughed.  As  my  parents  left,  I 
told  them  once  again  that  I  was 
unhappy  about  missing  the  wedding.  I 
asked  them  to  remember  as  much  as 
they  could  about  the  ceremony  so  they 
could  fill  me  in  on  every  detail. 

But  unsuspected  tragedy  was  just 
hours  away.  On  their  way  home  that 
night,  my  parents  were  involved  in  an 
automobile  accident.  My  family 
decided  to  keep  the  news  of  the  crisis 
from  me  until  Sunday,  the  day  after  the 
wedding.  They  felt  that  I  was  in  too 
fragile  a  condition  to  deal  with  this 
event. 

But,  surprise  of  surprises,  I  did  attend 
the  wedding  after  all— not  the  actual 
ceremony,  but  a  beautiful  re¬ 
enactment  of  that  ceremony.  Reverend 
Allen  and  the  entire  wedding  party 
visited  the  hospital  just  a  few  hours 
after  the  formal  service. 

I  was  sitting  in  my  wheelchair  when 
Judy  and  James  appeared  in  the 
doorway  of  my  room.  Judy  had  never 
looked  more  beautiful  as  she  stood 
smiling  before  me  in  her  long  white 
gown.  My  new  son-in-law  wheeled  me 
down  the  hall,  Judy  holding  my  hand, 
until  we  reached  the  solarium  and  the 
crowd  of  waiting  people.  What  a 
thoughtful  thing  for  my  family  to  do!  I 
was  so  proud. 

But  suddenly,  I  missed  my  parents  in 
the  crowd.  I  tugged  at  my  husband's 
sleeve  and  said,  "Where  are  Mother 
and  Dad?  Why  aren't  they  here?" 


Quietly,  Bob  replied,  "Mom  and  Dad 
are  home,  taking  a  nap,  so  they  can  go 
to  the  reception."  That  seemed  clear 
enough  to  me,  but  I  felt  something  was 
amiss  when  he  moved  away  too  fast, 
his  nervousness  showing. 

When  my  family  was  visiting  in  my 
room  the  next  afternoon,  Lynn,  my 
younger  daughter,  took  my  hand  and 
Bob  held  the  other  as  they  informed 
me  of  my  parents'  plight.  They  assured 
me,  "It  was  just  a  small  accident. 
Nothing  to  get  alarmed  about." 

I  had  dealt  with,  and  handled,  major 
surgery,  but  now  I  was  very  upset.  In 
fact  I  was  angry!  I  still  suspected  them 
of  shielding  me  from  the  whole  truth. 
And  I  was  right. 

On  the  fifth  day  Dad  died.  Once 
more  I  was  plunged  into  grief.  I  felt  sure 
that  at  any  time  I  would  just  have  to 
wake  from  this  dreadful  dream.  I 
needed  to  be  with  Mother  so  we  could 
comfort  each  other.  But,  without 
asking,  I  knew  that  that  was  impossible. 
So,  I  sent  Bob  to  console  her,  since  he 
was  the  only  portion  of  me  available  to 
help  in  this  crisis.  Alone  that  night,  I 
turned  to  prayer,  and  again  to  my  relief, 
God's  love  was  all  about  me. 

On  the  day  of  Dad's  funeral  I  suffered 
an  allergic  reaction  to  my  medication.  I 
became  very  ill  and  thus  missed  his 
burial.  From  a  sitting  position  on  the 
side  of  the  bed,  I  cried  uncontrollably. 
But  the  doctor  said,  almost  angrily, 
"No!  You  can't  go!  You  are  a  very  sick 
woman." 

Later,  I  learned  that  my  body  had 
finally  rebelled  against  the 
bombardment  of  ten  antibiotics.  My 
throat  began  to  close,  and  death  would 
have  won  within  thirty  minutes  if  I  had 
not  received  immediate  treatment. 

A  week  after  Dad's  funeral,  an  itchy 
rash  still  covered  my  body.  I  repressed 
the  urge  to  rub  my  stockinged  toes 
together.  I  lay  on  my  paralyzed  right 
side,  my  drawn-up  legs  separated  by  a 
hospital  pillow.  I  made  no  sound  as  I 
cried.  With  blurred  vision  I  stared 
beyond  the  bed  rails  into  the  darkness, 
waiting  for  the  sleep  that  rarely  came. 
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My  memory  wandered  through  the 
experiences  of  the  past  weeks.  I 
thought,  "My  goodness!  If  I  were  a 
writer  of  books,  I'd  have  a  best  seller." 

I  tried  to  keep  from  swallowing.  The 
foul-tasting  saliva  in  my  ulcerated 
mouth  only  added  to  my  nausea.  Even 
choosing  my  daily  menu  upset  my 
system.  The  mere  word  "hamburger" 
was  sickening.  It  was  no  use.  I 
swallowed,  and  my  dry  feverish  lips 
cracked.  But  even  if  someone  had 
given  me  some  Vaseline,  I'd  have  been 
too  tired  to  put  it  on  my  lips. 

Tomorrow  would  be  Mother's  Day. 
Gloom  darkened  my  mood  even  more. 
In  the  last  several  days,  I  had  forgotten 
about  prayer  and  the  strength  the  Lord 
can  supply.  I  felt  helpless  —  filled  with 
sorrow  for  my  family— my  life  a 
nightmare.  I  didn't  like  the  mixture  of 
spiritual  agony  and  bodily  pain  that 
consumed  my  mind.  But  I  prayed  at 
last,  "Oh,  Lord,  help  me— help  me!"  In 
the  pause  that  followed  there  came  a 
voice. 

"Write  a  book!" 

This  command  startled  me.  My  eyes 
opened  wide,  scanning  the  semi- 
darkened  room.  I  could  see  that  I  was 
alone.  At  first  it  seemed  the  voice  was  a 
thought  in  my  mind,  but  I  soon 
concluded  that  I  alone  was  not 
responsible  for  the  idea.  That  reasoning 
brought  a  warm  feeling  all  about  me. 

I  gathered  my  courage  and  said  to 
myself,  "That  has  to  be  the  Holy  Spirit. 

I  have  to  answer."  And  I  did.  "Lord,  I 
can't  write  a  book!  I  don't  know  the 
first  thing  about  writing  anything,  much 
less  a  book.  I'm  just  now  learning  to 
read  again.  And  physically  speaking,  I 
can  hardly  hold  a  pencil.  Besides, 
when  I  was  a  sophomore  in  high 
school,  my  English  teacher  failed  me.  In 
front  of  the  whole  class,  she  said,  'You 
can't  write!' " 

"WRITE  A  BOOK!"  the  voice  came 
again. 

And  I  said,  "If  you  say  so,  I'll  be  your 
tool."  With  that  statement  my  spiritual 
and  physical  recovery  took  on  a 
definite  purpose. 


S.  Moritz  resides  in  Merrillville ,  Indiana. 


THE  RITUAL 

by 

Faith  S.  Rosenshein 


Slowly  and  quietly  I  bolt  the  lock.  As 
I  do  so,  the  poster  by  my  door  teases 
me.  “Sometimes  a  hug  can  make  all 
the  difference." 

I  walk  to  the  center  of  the  room 
where  my  instruments  are  gathered.  It's 
a  ritual  now,  almost  like  an  exorcism. 
When  I'm  through,  the  demon  will 
have  left  my  body.  Then  I  will  be  free 
and  lovable. 

First  I  must  turn  up  the  volume  on  my 
T.V.  It  must  be  loud  enough  to  muffle 
those  nasty  cries  and  gasps,  but  soft 
enough  so  that  no  one  is  aware  of  my 
sacred  ceremony. 

On  the  floor  in  front  of  me  lie  a  bag  of 
oatmeal  cookies,  a  16-ounce  bag  of 
corn  chips,  a  roll  of  paper  towels,  and  a 


wastebasket  lined  with  a  fresh,  white 
trash  bag. 

I  open  the  cookies  and  stuff  one  after 
another  into  my  mouth.  Next,  I  devour 
all  the  chips.  I  feel  my  stomach  bulge 
and  hate  myself.  But  I'm  also  excited, 
for  I  know  what  happens  next. 

I'm  on  my  knees,  supporting  myself 
with  one  arm  on  the  wastebasket.  A 
deep  breath.  Slowly  I  place  my  index 
finger  in  my  mouth  and  probe  deeper 
and  deeper  into  my  throat. 

It's  a  skill  actually.  There's  a  little  lip 
that  meets  the  back  of  my  tongue.  All  I 
have  to  do  is  prod  and  tease  this  piece 
of  flesh  and  it  starts  to  happen.  I  can 
feel  the  contractions  in  my  stomach 
and  concentrate  harder  —  aware  of  the 
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sore  my  teeth  are  gouging  on  my 
knuckles. 

This  is  it!  I  can  feel  it  coming  now. 
Suddenly  my  efforts  start  to  pour  out, 
splattering  the  clean,  white  liner  with 
various  colors  and  textures  as  it  plops 
into  its  prepared  receptacle. 

Tears  come  to  my  eyes. 

I  need  to  blow  my  nose. 

I  stop  for  a  minute  to  catch  my 
breath,  but  it's  not  over.  It  can't  be 
over.  No,  no,  not  yet. 

I  repeat  the  process  again  and  again 
until  sharp  pains  stab  my  stomach.  I 
kneel  on  the  floor  crying,  my  tears 
mixing  with  the  fresh  vomit. 

Sometimes  a  hug  can  make  all  the 
difference.  .  . 

F.  Rosenshein 

resides  in  Woodridge,  Illinois 


AMAZING  GRACE 

by 

Margie  Palm 


On  Sunday  mornings,  Mama 
Lights,  Hamp,  Jackie  and  I  would  sit  on 
the  porch  waiting  for  Mrs.  Knapper  to 
pick  us  up  for  church.  Mrs.  Knapper 
was  usually  late.  "God  knows,  Knapper 
gonna  be  late  for  her  own  funeral," 
Mama  Lights  would  say  as  she  sat 
fanning  herself  in  the  intense  heat. 

If  it  was  first  Sunday,  she  wore  her 
white  Mothers'  Board  uniform  with 
white  shoes,  a  white  lace  handkerchief 
in  her  pocket.  Being  on  the  Mothers' 
Board  meant  that  she  sat  in  the  front 
row  with  the  other  mothers  of  the 
church  who  served  the  minister  as  the 
deacons  did. 

Jackie  and  I  sat  in  the  swing,  by  order 
of  Mama  Lights,  to  stay  clean,  in  our 
black,  patent-leather,  baby-doll  shoes, 
and  our  Sunday  dresses  with  ribbons  to 
match.  Hamp  wore  a  suit  with  a  white 
starched  shirt  and  tie.  He  would  squirm 
in  his  restless  impatience,  and  loosen 
his  tie. 

Jackie,  who  was  the  boldest  of  us 
three,  would  ask,  "Mama  Lights,  when 
Mrs.  Knapper  gonna  git  here?" 

"Sit  still,  gal,  you  know  Knapper's 


always  late.  She'll  be  here  soon.  Li  I' 
Hamp,  get  that  sweet  potato  pie  off  the 
dining  room  table.  An'  make  sho'  it's 
covered  up  good.  I  don't  want  no  flies 
to  get  on  it." 

Hamp  would  poke  out  his  mouth. 
"Shoot,  I  thought  that  was  for  us." 

"What  you  say,  boy?  You'll  be 
cussin'  soon.  Do  what  I  say.  I  made  one 
for  us,  too." 

Finally  Mrs.  Knapper's  old  car  would 
come  rumbling  up  the  lane.  She  always 
passed  the  house,  because  the  street 
was  so  narrow  she  had  to  go  all  the  way 
to  the  end,  where  the  pasture  was,  to 
turn  around. 

"Mornin',"  Mrs.  Knapper  would  say, 
as  we  climbed  into  the  car. 

"Mornin',"  we'd  reply. 

"Sho'  is  hot  today." 

"Ain't  it  hot!"  Mama  Lights  would 
say,  "and  the  hotter  it  gits  the  longer 
Reverend  McZeke  gonna  preach."  We 
would  giggle,  knowing  that  was  true. 

"Y'all  children  leavin'  for  home  next 
week,  ain't  ya?" 

"Yes,  ma'm." 

"Well,  work  hard  in  school,  and 


keep  makin'  them  good  grades.  Ain't 
nothin'  like  a  good  learnin'." 

"Yes,  ma'm,"  we  said  again. 

We'd  ride  down  the  lane  past  mostly 
empty  houses,  because  most  of  their 
residents  had  gone  to  church,  too.  The 
lane  smelled  sweet  from  the  scent  of 
wild  flowers,  and  on  those  Sunday 
mornings  a  certain  peacefulness 
seemed  to  prevail. 

We'd  turn  right  at  the  corner  of  Pine, 
then  left  at  Ashmore,  drive  on  till  we 
reached  King's  Crossing,  and  finally 
turn  right  at  Franklin.  In  a  little  alley  at 
the  foot  of  a  hill  sat  Union  Baptist 
Church,  white  frame  with  a  tall  steeple. 

As  we  walked  to  the  door,  we  could 
hear  singing  through  the  open  stained 
glass  windows: 

Amazing  grace,  how  sweet  the  sound 
that  saved  a  wretch  like  me; 

I  once  was  lost,  but  now  I'm  found, 
was  blind  but  now  I  see. 

At  this  point,  Mama  Lights  would  put 
her  finger  to  her  mouth,  meaning, 
"Enter  church  quietly."  As  we  settled 
in  our  pew,  Mama  Lights  would  Join  in: 

Through  many  dangers,  toils,  and  snares 
I  have  already  come.  .  . 
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M.  Palm  resides  in  Gary ,  Indiana ,  and 
has  been  previously  published  in 
Skylark. 


Storm-Watch 


I  wakened  at  midnight  to  shushing 
Of  rain  on  the  window  and  ominous 
Far  away  rolling  of  thunder. 

Since  childhood  lived  on  the  prairies 
I  have  gloried  in  nature  in  action. 

So  I  rose  from  my  bed  to  storm-watch. 

Safe  in  my  man-made  structure 
I  looked  on  the  dooryard  below  me 
Where  leaves  were  beginning  to  shudder 
On  limbs  protesting  the  onslaught, 

Straining  against  the  intruder, 

Resisting  the  hail  now  pelting  the  rooftops. 

Lincolnway  gleamed  in  the  background, 

Cars  splashed  hasty  through  puddles, 

Ribbons  of  light  before  them, 

Dimming  the  low-glowing  store-panes, 

Challenging  red  and  green  signals. 

Behind  them,  black  shadows  raced  back  up  the  buildings. 

Then  lightning  ripped  away  darkness, 

Thunder  deafened  the  city, 

Wind,  bulging  with  water, 

Slapped  walks,  walls  and  awnings, 

And  the  trees  fought  back  like  wrestlers, 

As  the  wind  wailed  loud  passing  by! 

And  deep  in  the  sound  of  the  tumult 
The  chain  on  the  flagpole  nearby 
Began  beating  the  metal  that  held  it 
Like  the  sound  of  the  bell  at  the  crossing, 

Or  the  symphony's  clamorous  climax 
Of  hell  broken  loose  in  the  sky! 

The  world  tossed  in  tumult,  re-echoed  in  sound, 

As  I  listened  and  watched  storm's  progression 

Till  cloud  slashes  muted  to  flickering 

And  thunder,  low-grumbling,  moved  on  to  the  east. 

The  rain,  still  in  torrents,  flooded  my  window, 

And  washed  out  the  rage  of  the  night. 

And  when  I  saw  clearly  again, 

The  yard  was  a  lake  with  the  curbing  for  shore. 

The  sidewalks  held  mirrors  misshapen, 

Drop-dappled,  reflecting  free  skies  once  more! 

The  chain  on  the  flagpole  was  silent 

And  leaves  lost  in  battle  lay  spent  on  the  ground. 

I  turned  to  my  bed,  but  before  I  could  go, 

I  heard  my  dear  father,  long  gone  to  rest, 

Say,  as  always,  when  hail  stripped  the  corn  leaves 
Or  wind  flattened  grain  fields  or  hay, 

"  'Tis  the  power  of  the  Lord!  How  great  God  is!" 

And  warm-wrapped  in  wonder,  I  went  back  to  sleep. 

-Lenna  Kolash 
LaPorte,  Indiana 
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LESSONS 

by 

Diane  DeBok 


It  wasn't  that  I  spied  on  her.  I  only 
saw  her  once,  framed  in  the 
uncurtained  yellow  window  of 
evening,  posture  and  pageboy 
formidably  perfect.  As  I  walked  along 
that  October  evening,  I  heard  her  well- 
counted  notes  from  several  houses 
down,  then  heard  them  shape 
themselves  into  "Little  Drummer  Boy." 
A  few  more  steps  and  I  saw  her  at  the 
piano,  commanding  it  impressively  for 
one  who  appeared  to  be  seven  years 
old.  Obviously,  a  Christmas  recital  lay 
ahead,  and  she  was  ready  for  it.  In  the 
next  window  her  mother  moved 
serenely  from  table  to  stove  thinking  of 
her  meal. 

I  regarded  them  with  the 
circumspection  of  another  seven-year- 
old.  I  had  compared  myself  and  my 
mother  to  so  many  others  like  them  for 
so  long  that  my  stomach  clenched 
automatically.  Self-confidence, 
preparedness,  harmony  —  where  did  it 
come  from?  It's  something  I  continue  to 
ponder  thirty  years  later. 

When  I  was  young,  piano  lessons 
were  a  constant  source  of  tension 
between  my  mother  and  me.  I,  too, 
practiced  in  the  early  evenings  while 
she  prepared  dinner.  From  the  kitchen 
she  would  say,  "I  didn't  hear  that  rest!" 
My  habitually  sloppy  arpeggios  never 
slipped  by  her.  Most  of  the  time  I  rolled 
my  eyes  and  let  out  long,  oppressed 
sighs  at  her  constant  corrections,  and 
once  in  a  while,  like  a  thunderstorm 
that  blew  in  to  clear  the  humid  summer 
air,  we  argued,  then  retreated  in 
silence. 

I  suppose  children  think  more  about 
the  long-term  now,  and  they're 
definitely  bolder.  I  took  piano  lessons 
when  timidity  was  acceptable,  or  even 
preferred,  and  when  parents  did  all  the 
long-term  thinking  for  you. 


"This  is  something  you'll  enjoy  all 
your  life.  It's  something  no  one  can 
take  away  from  you."  That  was  the 
periodic  reminder  of  why  we  drove 
west  of  town  on  the  dusty  rock  road  to 
my  teacher's  farm  house  one  day  a 
week  after  school.  Yet  the  rest  of  my  life 
seemed  eons  away,  and  as  for 
someone  taking  this  away  from  me,  I 
wondered  who  would  want  to.  Mother 
always  tried  to  convince  me  that  I  was 
using  my  time  more  effectively  than  my 
non-musical  friends.  The  point  was  to 
gain  an  appreciation  of  music  and 
develop  a  skill  other  than  riding  my 
bike,  which  I  did,  and  to  develop  some 
poise  and  self-confidence,  which  I  did 
not. 

When  asked  to  perform  a  piece  of 
music,  or  even  read  a  poem  in  front  of 
home  room,  my  pulse  raced  and  my 
breathing  became  shallow,  and  when  it 
was  over,  I  sat  down  feeling  as  if  I  had 
just  been  chased  by  the  neighborhood 
bully. 

My  parents,  especially  Mom,  cleaved 
to  the  ethic  of  the  long-term  payoff.  The 
decision  that  I  would  be  trained  in 
piano  had  been  made,  and  all  I  could 
do  was  resign  myself  to  life  under 
tyranny  until  I  was  of  legal  age. 

In  the  meantime,  whether  in  spite  of 
this  oppression  or  because  of  it,  I 
wrapped  myself  in  a  childlike  oblivion 
which  was  rent  by  Mrs.  Eaton,  my 
piano  teacher,  when  she  handed  me 
Christmas  music  each  October.  Always 
the  slow  kid  who  fell  for  the  same  trick 
time  after  time,  I  never  saw  the 
Christmas  recital  coming  until  she  put 
the  music  in  my  hands.  In  those  days, 
no  holiday  seemed  real  until  it  was  a 
week  or  less  away,  but  once  the 
Christmas  recital  piece  had  been 
assigned,  the  thought  of  the  coming 
holiday  performance  nestled  in  the 


back  of  my  skull  like  a  dull  headache.  I 
would  have  to  memorize  this  music 
and  play  it  for  relatives  at  Thanksgiving 
dinner  and  for  anyone  else  who 
knocked  on  the  front  door  between 
now  and  then. 

At  the  same  time,  my  mother  often 
thought  about  what  kind  of  recital  dress 
she  would  sew  for  me.  There  were 
years  when  she  sighed  and  told  me  we 
were  buying  off  the  rack,  but  I  grew  up 
around  practical  people  who  did  things 
frugally  whether  economics  demanded 
it  or  not.  More  than  the  money-saving 
aspect  was  the  fact  that  my  mother 
wanted  to  excel  as  a  seamstress.  I  could 
often  detect  the  spark  of  hope  in  her  as 
she  told  the  clerk  how  much  fabric  to 
cut  from  the  bolt. 

A  small  corner  of  me  dreaded  this  as 
much  as  the  recital  itself.  Technically, 
Mom  was  a  meticulous  seamstress.  She 
oiled  the  sewing  machine,  adjusted  the 
top  and  bottom  thread  tension,  then 
tested  the  stitch  adjustment  on  a  scrap 
of  material.  It  was  a  fragile  balance. 
What  appeared  to  be  a  beautifully 
stitched  seam  on  one  side  could  be 
turned  over  to  reveal  a  bobbin  thread 
that  was  nothing  but  a  long  strand  of 
knots  down  the  other,  or  the  same 
thing  could  come  out  so  tight  it  had  to 
be  picked  out  with  tweezers.  Too  many 
times  these  things  had  happened  on 
the  real  thing,  then  she  would  rise  from 
the  machine  to  sit  at  the  kitchen  table 
and  spread  out  her  work,  her  mouth  set 
in  a  little  line  as  tight  as  the  stitches  she 
was  about  to  pluck  out. 

No  hem  stitching  ever  showed,  no 
sleeve  ever  puckered,  no  zipper  was 
ever  installed  with  a  stitch  that 
meandered  off  a  straight  course.  But 
despite  the  early  spark  of  hope,  I 
always  discerned  a  feeling  of  defeat  in 
her  before  the  garment  was  even  done, 
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and  the  feeling  of  defeat  usually  boiled 
up  in  the  form  of  anger  before  it  was 
over. 

Living  in  my  house  while  my  mother 
sewed  on  a  deadline  became  a  matter 
of  waiting  for  an  explosion.  It  could 
come  at  any  moment,  not  necessarily 
as  she  sewed  and  discovered  crooked 
stitches  to  be  ripped  out,  but  it  could 
be  at  breakfast  time  after  she  had 
gotten  up  and  walked  past  the  sewing 
machine  and  been  reminded  of  some 
problem  she  couldn't  work  out.  Then 
she  might  suddenly  take  the  dishcloth 
she  had  wrung  into  a  hard  knot  and 
throw  it  into  the  sink  sending  up  a  thin 
shoot  of  water  as  she  turned  on  her 
heel  and  stalked  out  of  the  room. 
Sometimes  she  went  outdoors  and 
walked  down  the  road  out  of  sight,  but 
mostly  she  went  upstairs  to  the 
bedroom  for  a  while.  After  an  hour  or 
so,  she  quietly  reappeared  in  the 
kitchen  and  resumed  her  work. 

"I  need  to  start  earlier.  I  need  to  be 
able  to  work  on  it  when  I'm  really  in 
the  notion." 

She  said  that  every  year,  but  still 
found  that  time  was  slipping  by  faster 
than  she  realized.  She,  too,  seemed  to 
forget  about  the  inevitability  of 
Christmas.  But  the  year  I  was  sixteen,  as 
if  sensing  my  old  concerns,  she  really 
did  get  an  earlier  start. 

In  the  fabric  store  the  bolts  of  cloth 
stuffed  the  shelves,  fat  with  possibilities 
and  hope.  Few  people  had  been  in  yet 
to  purchase  from  the  new  winter 
shipment.  She  bypassed  the  less 
expensive,  manageable  fabrics,  the 
predictable  cottons  or  wool  and  acrylic 
blends  with  bonding  that  we  normally 
bought,  and  headed  straight  for  a  bolt 
of  red  crepe  de  chine.  She  spread  the 
free  end  of  it  out  for  me  to  see.  The  way 
she  strode  right  to  it  without  a  glance  at 


anything  else  told  me  she  had  come 
into  town  at  least  once  during  the  week 
while  I  was  in  school  to  ponder  this. 

"Doesn't  it  cost  an  awful  lot?"  I  was 
incredulous.  Part  of  me  wanted  to 
discourage  her. 

"We  won't  tell  your  dad,"  she 
answered. 

I  had  not  once  heard  my  father 
question  her  about  how  she  spent  their 
money.  It  was  just  an  answer  she  gave 
to  put  the  cost  out  of  her  mind,  to  help 
her  forge  ahead  with  what  she  had 
already  decided  to  do. 

At  home  the  red  crepe  de  chine  lay 
on  the  sewing  machine  in  graceful 
folds,  and  on  top  of  it  was  coiled  a  long 


strand  of  white  lace  to  edge  a  high 
Victorian  neck  and  the  wrists  of  long, 
tapered  sleeves.  Each  day  I  came  home 
from  school  and  glanced  to  see  if  the 
work  had  begun.  I  was  frightened  for 
her.  It  was  expensive,  and  if  she  failed 
she  would  have  to  spend  money  again 
for  something  ready  made,  and  then 
we  would  go  from  store  to  store 
arguing  as  time  grew  shorter. 

The  anxiety  over  my  coming 
performance,  although  no  less  real, 
receded.  Dutifully,  I  practiced  my 
music,  did  my  homework,  set  the  table 
without  being  asked,, and  stayed  in  my 
own  space.  If  this  dress  could  be 
successfully  constructed,  it  would  be  a 
sign  that  all  else  would  be  okay.  Finally, 
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I  noticed  the  pieces  had  been  cut  out 
and  draped  over  a  chair. 

On  a  couple  of  different  occasions,  as 
we  sat  at  the  supper  table,  my  father 
said,  "How's  the  dress  coming?" 

"Fine,"  Mom  answered. 

For  a  few  seconds  we  were  ready  for 
an  explosion  of  anger  and  frustration. 
We  were  ready  to  hear  the  words,  "I 
wish  I'd  never  bought  it!"  Instead,  Dad 
and  I  sat,  expecting  to  hear  more,  and 
maybe  Mom  considered  saying  more, 
but  the  minutes  passed  and  we  started 
to  float  apart  in  the  silence  that  spread 
around  us  until  one  of  us  thought  of 
other  things  to  talk  about. 

My  mother  was  exhibiting  an 
introspection  and  self-control  I  had 
never  seen  before.  It  was  as  if  any 
discussion  of  the  project  would  rob 
energy  from  it  and  interrupt  the  forces 
that  were  at  last  unified  within  her. 
There  was  no  jaw  so  tensely  locked  that 
I  could  detect  it  with  her  back  to  me 
across  the  room,  no  whispered  epithets 
that  made  me  look  up  from  my 
homework.  This  year,  anger  and 
frustration  over  past  disappointments 
seemed  to  have  been  forged  into 
determination.  Thoughts  of  failure 
were  prohibited. 

The  days  went  by  and,  one  by  one, 
as  the  pieces  were  joined,  they  started 
to  resemble  a  dress,  but  Mom  said 
nothing  and  neither  did  I. 

Finally,  without  any  fanfare,  she 
stood  before  me  with  the  dress 
perfectly  pressed  and  draped  over  both 
arms.  She  spoke  with  an  unusually 
bland  tone. 

"Well,  I  guess  you  can  try  this  on," 
she  said. 

A  few  seconds  later,  as  I  stood  in  the 
dress  and  my  bulky  knee  socks  in  the 
middle  of  her  sewing  room,  I  could  feel 
the  potential  elegance  of  the  crepe  die 
chine.  Even  standing  still,  I  knew  it 
would  float  with  my  movements.  But 
the  high  Victorian  neck  was  too  tight. 
When  I  leaned  over  the  keyboard  I 
knew  it  would  choke  me. 

"How  does  it  feel?" 

"Well. .  .it  feels  good."  I  knew  she 
would  be  reluctant  to  believe  me,  but 
my  hesitation  was  easily  read. 


"If  something's  wrong,  tell  me  now.  I 
won't  be  able  to  fix  it  later." 

"The  neck's  a  little  tight." 

She  turned  the  neck  down  in  back  to 
see  how  much  seam  allowance 
remained.  The  trouble  with  taking  one 
thing  apart  was  it  usually  called  for 
undoing  something  beyond  that  and 
something  beyond  that.  Going  back 
three  or  four  steps  meant  that 
something  that  had  been  done  right 
once  had  to  be  taken  apart  and  done 
right  once  again  in  order  to  get  the 
necessary  readjustment  made. 

"It  sure  enough  is."  She  seemed  to 
deflate  a  little  as  she  examined  the 
problem.  "How  is  it  otherwise?" 

I  assured  her  it  was  fine.  I  knew  she 
had  hoped  it  would  be  perfect.  For  a 
few  more  minutes  I  stood  while  she 
gauged  what  she  needed  to  do. 

She  didn't  insist  that  I  could  wear  it  if 
I  just  would.  She  didn't  make  me  feel 
like  it  was  my  fault  or  hers  or  anyone 
else's.  I  didn't  have  to  say,  "Well,  you 
asked..."  In  other  years  this  small 
thing  might  have  involved  tears  for 
both  of  us. 

Over  the  next  few  days,  with  careful 
and  tiny  alterations,  she  made  it  work 
with  no  evidence  that  she  had  deviated 
from  the  pattern.  On  the  evening  that 
the  whole  dress  was  done,  I  tried  it  on 
one  last  time. 

"Very  nice,"  my  father  said  when  he 
saw  it.  "Very,  very  nice." 

Usually  he  smiled  pleasantly  and  said 
"very  pretty,  very  nice"  knowing  that 
was  the  right  thing  to  say.  But  this  time, 
he  put  his  newspaper  down  and  gave 
lengthy,  solemn  approval  as  he  realized 
that  it  was  safe  to  look  up. 


At  Mrs.  Eaton's  house,  parents  sat  in 
folding  chairs  borrowed  from  the 
church  basement,  arranged  in  snug 
rows  in  the  living  room.  A  plump  pine 
tree  adorned  with  ornaments  and 
twinkling  lights  always  stood  in  the 
corner  behind  the  chairs.  Greens  were 
arranged  on  top  of  the  piano,  and  red 
candles  glowed  in  the  corners. 

In  the  kitchen,  students  sat  on  their 
own  folding  chairs  waiting  for  the  nod 


from  Mrs.  Eaton.  The  parents' 
appreciative  smiles  at  other  children 
turned  into  tense  little  lines  as  their 
own  children  took  up  their  positions  at 
the  keyboard.  The  younger  children 
always  went  first,  naturally  adorable  as 
they  performed  their  staccato  perfectly 
and  reached  for  the  big  chords  with 
their  cherubic  hands.  My  mother  took 
her  turn  with  the  tight-lipped  smile  as  I 
went  to  the  piano.  I  was  now  one  of  the 
older  students  of  whom  more  was 
expected.  She  was  attuned  to  the 
fuzzed  over  phrasing  and  ignored  rests 
of  which  I  had  been  guilty,  certain  that 
they  would  assault  the  ears  of  the 
listeners  as  glaring  errors.  At  the  same 
time,  she  would  look  at  my  dress  and 
search  for  the  puckers  or  bulges  which, 
in  the  telling  light  of  the  piano  lamp, 
would  expose  her  as  a  below-average 
seamstress. 

That  year,  I  played  music  of  which  I 
have  no  recollection  except  that  I 
managed  to  play  it  well.  Yet  I  do  have  a 
recollection  of  the  sweetness  of  an  anti¬ 
climax  and  of  the  calm  that  descends 
when  an  anticipated  conflict  does  not 
happen.  When  two  people  stop  at  the 
borders  of  anger  in  a  situation  that 
anger  won't  change,  that  in  itself 
changes  things. 

Children,  like  the  girl  in  the  window 
whose  steady  hands  moved  like  small 
doves,  and  their  mothers,  who  did  not 
appear  to  watch  and  listen  too  closely 
because  they  were  certain  that  their 
youngsters  were  doing  everything  right, 
made  it  appear  that  their  relationships 
were  the  normal  ones  while  we 
doubted  the  quality  of  our  own.  They 
caused  my  mother  and  me  to  puzzle 
over  imperfections,  and  even  now 
briefly  cause  me  to  brood  over  them. 

That  year,  my  mother  was 
complimented  on  how  nice  I  looked.  It 
was  said  that  I  was  starting  to  look 
grown  up,  and  I  started  to  feel  it.  And  as 
I  think  about  it  now,  I  remember  one 
other  thing  —  that  in  my  seventeenth 
year,  my  mother  purchased  pale  blue 
velveteen. 

D.  DeBok  resides  in  Riverside,  Iowa. 
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The  tribute  given  by  Bishop  Fallows 
at  the  funeral  of  Myra  Brad  well  praised 
her  virtuous  life  and  work.  He  called 
her  the  ideal  woman  whose  holiness 
was  the  beauty  of  her  character.  She 
effectively  pursued  the  legal  equality  of 
women,  actively  participated  in  civic 
endeavors,  published  the  Chicago  Legal 
News,  and  helped  those  in  need,  while 
at  the  same  time  she  devoted  herself  to 
her  family. 

At  the  Memorial  Exercises  of  the 
Chicago  Woman's  Club,  Mrs.  A.V.H. 
Wakeman  spoke  of  Myra  Bradwell  as  a 
distinguished  pioneer  in  the  struggle  for 
equal  rights  and  opportunities  for 
women.  She  recalled  that  Myra  was 
admired  and  respected  by  men  in  the 
worlds  of  law  and  business.  More 
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importantly,  though,  she  was  loved  for 
her  unselfish  concern  for  humanity, 
which  she  served  with  innate 
knowledge,  wisdom,  and 
tenderness— her  most  endearing 
qualities. 

Myra  Colby  Bradwell,  lawyer,  lived 
from  February  12,  1831,  until  she  died 
of  cancer  on  February  14,  1894.  Born 
in  Manchester,  Vermont,  she  was  the 
daughter  of  Eban  and  Abigail  Willey 
Colby.  She  was  a  descendant  of  early 
Puritans  (1640),  of  those  who  later 
fought  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  and 
of  early  abolitionists  who  suffered 
reprisals  for  their  beliefs.  Thus  she 
inherited  her  "independence  of 
judgement;  the  freedom  from 
prejudice;  the  same  innate  love  of 


liberty  and  justice."1  In  1843,  the  family 
moved  west  and  settled  in  Schaumberg 
Township,  Cook  County,  Illinois.  She 
completed  her  education  at  the  Ladies 
Seminary  in  Elgin. 

For  a  few  years,  Myra  Colby  taught 
school  in  Elgin,  then  in  1852,  she 
married  James  Bradwell,  who  was 
studying  law.  They  settled  in  Memphis, 
where  both  of  them  taught  school. 
After  their  daughter  Myra  was  born  in 
1854,  they  moved  to  Chicago  where 
James  continued  to  study  law. 
Following  his  admission  to  the  Illinois 
bar  in  1855,  he  became  a  partner  in  his 
brother-in-law's  legal  firm.  Together, 
the  two  men  developed  a  large 
practice,  and  by  1861,  James  was 
elected  a  Cook  County  judge.  Myra 
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and  James  had  three  more  children, 
Thomas,  Bessie,  and  James,  but  only 
Bessie  and  Thomas  survived  childhood. 

Early  in  their  marriage,  Myra 
suggested  to  James  that  he  teach  her 
law  so  that  she  could  assist  him  in 
research,  interviewing  clients,  and 
preparing  briefs.  James  knew  that  Myra 
was  gifted,  intelligent,  and  talented. 
Even  though  they  were  aware  that  this 
study  was  unconventional,  they  always 
supported  one  another  in  every 
endeavor.  At  this  time,  Myra  had  not 
intended  to  become  a  lawyer;  there 
were  no  women  lawyers  in  the  United 
States.  As  Myra  studied  with  James,  her 
interest  in  the  law  grew,  until  she  finally 
decided  that  she  wanted  to  become  a 
licensed  lawyer. 

The  Civil  War  interrupted  her  studies 
as  the  first  of  her  charity  work  began. 
She  organized  and  promoted  fairs  in 
1863,  1865,  and  1867,  to  raise  funds  for 
nursing  wounded  veterans,  and  for 
relief  for  the  widows  and  orphans  of 
soldiers.  Myra  became  the  president  of 
the  Soldiers'  Aid  Society,  in  addition  to 
being  active  in  the  Soldiers'  Home.  This 
home  eventually  became  the  Illinois 
Industrial  School  for  Girls,  and  Myra 
agreed  to  serve  on  the  board.  At  this 
point,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bradwell  were  well 
established  in  the  community,  James  as 
a  county  judge  and  Myra  as  a 
prominent  feminine  force  in  civic 
affairs. 

During  the  1850's  the  Bradwells 
became  great  friends  of  Abraham  and 
Mary  Lincoln  of  Springfield.  Mary 
Lincoln  returned  to  Chicago  following 
the  death  of  the  President,  where  she 
lived  close  to  the  Bradwells. 
Throughout  the  time  Mary  was 
hospitalized  in  a  mental  institution, 
Myra  corresponded  with  her  on  a 
regular  basis.  With  the  assistance  and 
support,  friendship  and  loyalty  of  this 
couple,  Mrs.  Lincoln  was  subsequently 
successful  in  obtaining  her  release  from 
the  asylum  and  the  authority  to  handle 
her  own  affairs. 


The  first  edition  on  October  3,  1868, 
of  The  Chicago  Legal  News ,  a  weekly 
legal  newspaper,  established  Myra 
Bradwell  as  an  astute  and  respected 
business  woman.  She  was  in  charge  of 
the  "content,  makeup,  production, 
and  financial  operation."2  She 
promised  that  it  would  be  only  four 
pages  long,  but  because  there  was  so 
much  advertising,  it  was  never  less  than 
twelve  pages.  Concurrently,  James 
created  the  Chicago  Legal  News 
Company,  a  printing  and  publishing 
firm.  This  company  printed  stationery, 
legal  forms  designed  by  Myra,  and  legal 
briefs,  as  well  as  other  publications. 
James  used  his  position  and  influence 
in  the  state  to  secure  a  special  charter 
so  that  Myra  could  be  the  president  of 
both  without  the  usual  legal  disabilities 
of  married  women.  The  Chicago  Legal 
News  became  the  Midwest's  most 
important  legal  publication  as  it 
became  known  throughout  the  United 
States  for  its  excellence  in  the  coverage 
of  legal  news.  Because  of  the  efforts  of 
James,  the  Illinois  legislature  declared 
the  paper  a  "valid  medium  for  the 
publication  of  legal  notices,  and 
making  the  laws,  ordinances,  notices, 
and  court  opinions  published  in  it, 
evidence  in  the  courts."3 

The  Illinois  session  laws  were  edited 
and  printed  by  Myra  beginning  in  1869. 
Striving  for  complete  accuracy,  she 
always  went  to  Springfield  to  compare 
her  prepared  editions  with  the  original 
ones  in  the  Secretary  of  State's  office 
before  they  were  published.  To  assist 
law  students  with  their  preparations 
and  examinations,  she  provided  and 
printed  four  volumes  of  questions  and 
answers  which  had  been  used  in 
previous  Supreme  and  Appellate  Court 
examinations,  an  action  which  added 
to  the  efficiency  of  those  examinations. 

The  masthead  of  The  Chicago  Legal 
News  read  Lex  vincit  (law  conquers). 
Accordingly,  the  purpose  of  the 
newspaper  was  to  encourage  and  fight 
for  "improvements  directly  and 


indirectly  connected  with  the  law."4 
With  the  first  edition,  Myra  resolutely 
focused  on  the  dilapidated  and 
neglected  condition  of  the  Cook 
County  Courthouse  whose  front  lawn 
area  was  overrun  by  free  roaming 
livestock.  Included  in  the  article  were 
suggestions  and  improvements  for  the 
courthouse  which  were  eventually 
followed. 

The  publication  freely  commented 
on  judges,  lawyers,  and  the  legislature 
for  their  irresponsibility,  inadequacy, 
lack  of  proper  legal  education  and 
training,  lack  of  professionalism,  and 
excessive  fees.  Another  Chicago  Legal 
News'  target  was  the  Chicago  Reform 
School  which  was  filled  with  children 
who  had  been  abandoned  or 
orphaned.  These  children  worked  long 
hours,  and  lived  in  deplorable 
conditions.  Because  of  her  efforts  and 
persistence,  the  Chicago  Reform 
School  was  closed. 

Through  this  newspaper,  Myra  also 
criticized  the  mistreatment  of  insane 
persons  and  criminals.  After  she 
became  a  charter  member  of  the 
Illinois  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  the 
Governor  of  Illinois  appointed  her  a 
delegate  to  the  Prison  Reform  Congress 
in  St.  Louis.  There  she  successfully 
urged  the  appointment  of  women  to 
the  board  of  officers,  though  she  did 
not  seek  such  a  position  for  herself. 

Although  she  successfully  passed  the 
law  examination,  Myra  Bradwell  was 
denied  admission  to  the  Illinois  bar  by 
the  Illinois  Supreme  Court  (1869) 
because  "it  [is]  assumed  that  you  are  a 
married  woman"5  which  was 
considered  to  be  a  disability.  United 
States  common  law  was  modeled  after 
that  of  the  French  and  British,  which 
stated  that  women  lost  their  rights  to 
independence  once  they  were 
married.  These  rights  included  the  right 
to  enter  into  contracts,  to  inherit 
property,  or  to  obtain  goods  and 
services.  The  ruling  was  appealed,  but 
it  was  upheld  on  the  ground  that  she 
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was  a  woman.  Now,  however,  the 
opinion  read  that  women  lawyers  were 
"unknown  in  England ..  .that  it 
belonged  to  men  to  make,  apply,  and 
execute  the  laws ...  it  was  with  not  the 
slightest  expectation  that  this  privilege 
would  be  extended  equally  to  men  and 
women."6  In  1871,  Myra  Bradwell 
sued  the  State  of  Illinois  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  The 
decision  of  the  lower  court  was 
reaffirmed  in  1873,  which  set  the 
pattern  for  state  jurisdiction  over  which 
occupations  women  could  engage 
themselves.  However,  Chief  Justice 
Chase  wrote  in  the  lone  dissenting 
opinion,  "Mrs.  Bradwell  offered  herself 
as  a  living  example  of  the  injustice  of 
the  law.  A  woman  of  learning,  genius, 
industry,  and  high  character,  editor  of 
the  first  law  journal  in  the  west, 
forbidden  by  law  to  practice  law,  was 
too  much  for  the  public  conscience, 
tough  as  that  conscience  is."7  Myra 
never  pursued  this  matter  further 
because  of  her  involvement  in  other 
pursuits,  chiefly  women's  rights  and  the 
publishing  of  her  newspaper.  Twenty 
years  later,  she  received  an  unsolicited 


certificate  of  admission  to  the  bar,  and 
subsequently  served  four  terms  as  the 
vice-president  of  the  Illinois  Bar 
Association.  In  May  of  1892,  she  was 
admitted  to  practice  law  before  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

In  1871,  Alta  M.  Hulett,  18  years  of 
age,  single,  but  a  woman,  was  also 
denied  a  license  to  practice  law. 
Together  with  Myra,  a  bill  was  drafted 
prohibiting  discrimination  "from  any 
occupation,  profession,  or 
employment,  except  military,  on 
account  of  sex."8  The  bill  passed  in 
March  of  1 872,  and  Alta  Hulett  became 
the  first  woman  lawyer  in  Illinois. 

Myra  Bradwell  was  a  champion  for 
the  removal  of  women's  legal 
disabilities,  a  fight  she  began  even 
before  she  was  denied  admission  to  the 
bar.  Her  interest  in  these  disabilities 
was  spurred  not  only  by  her  own 
situation,  but  by  the  experience  of  a 
poor  woman  whose  unemployed 
husband  drank  away  her  earnings, 
leaving  her  no  means  with  which  to 
feed  their  family.  Thus  she  drafted  bills 
giving  women  the  right  to  their  own 


earnings,  free  from  their  husband's 
debt;  giving  widows  the  right  to  receive 
their  awards  in  all  cases;  giving  women 
the  right  to  hold  school  office;  and 
giving  women  equal  pay  for  equal  work 
in  Illinois.  With  the  support  and 
assistance  of  her  husband  James  and 
other  feminists,  these  bills  were  passed 
in  the  legislature. 

In  the  struggle  for  suffrage,  Myra  had 
several  arguments:  if  women  were 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  if  they 
paid  taxes,  then  they  ought  to  be  able 
to  vote;  if  Negroes  could  vote,  then 
women  should  be  able  to  vote.  The  first 
Woman  Suffrage  Convention  was 
organized  by  Myra  in  Chicago  in 
February,  1869.  She  prevailed  upon  all 
the  Cook  County  Court  judges,  leading 
Chicago  lawyers  and  ministers  for 
support.  As  a  result,  the  fashionable 
and  distinguished  members  of  the  city 
participated  in  the  event. 

She  became  a  board  member  of  the 
Illinois  Woman  Suffrage  Association, 
and  was  the  Corresponding  Secretary 
of  the  American  Women  Suffrage 
Association.  She  was  also  a  member  of 
the  National  Press  League,  the 
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Women's  Press  Association,  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution, 
and  other  organizations. 

She  saw  the  need  in  1869  for  a 
modern  indexing  method  for  the 
recorder  of  deeds  office.  Such  a 
method  was  adopted  and, 
consequently,  big  business  real  estate 
developed.  By  1885,  she  realized  the 
danger  and  problems  that  could  ensue 
for  the  city  and  the  fire  department 
because  of  the  construction  of  tall 
buildings.  After  presenting  legal 
arguments  for  the  city-wide  regulation 
of  building  heights,  the  first  zoning 
ordinances  were  passed  in  Chicago  in 
1891. 

In  1871,  Myra  and  her  family,  along 
with  much  of  the  citizenry  of  Chicago, 
stood  in  Lake  Michigan  as  they 
watched  the  city  burn.  All  of  the 
Bradwell's  possessions— home  and 
business— were  lost  in  the  Chicago 
Fire— only  the  subscription  book  to  the 
Chicago  Legal  News  was  saved.  Within 
three  days  of  the  fire,  Myra  was  able  to 
go  to  Milwaukee  where  the  next 
edition  was  printed  on  time.  It  reported 
that  all  the  law  libraries  in  Chicago 
were  lost,  and  so  lawyers  throughout 
the  country  were  asked  for 
contributions  of  law  books. 
Subsequently,  back  issues  of  the 
Chicago  Legal  News  from  downstate 
were  used  to  establish  legal  facts  and 
proofs  destroyed  in  the  fire.  All  the 
records  in  the  recorder's  office  were 
destroyed  as  well.  However,  Myra 
called  for  legislation  to  prove  titles  to 
real  estate.  As  a  result,  a  special  session 
of  the  legislature  enacted  the  Burnt 
Records  Act. 

An  advocate  for  legal  reform,  Myra 
pushed  for  the  improved  treatment  of 
witnesses,  the  abolition  of  whipping  as 
punishment,  and  the  right  of  the 
accused  to  testify  in  his  own  defense. 
She  recommended  the  legal  regulation 
of  railroads  and  large  corporations,  and 
the  eradication  of  discrimination 
between  Negroes  and  whites  on  a 
statewide  basis. 

The  education  of  law  students  was 
another  concern  of  Myra's.  In  1874, 
she  recommended  the  development  of 
specialty  areas  by  city  lawyers.  She 
suggested  state  supported  law  schools 
in  1881  and,  in  1891,  she  advocated 
that  student  lawyers  attend  law  school 


rather  than  read  in  law  offices.  The 
Chicago  Bar  Association  and  the  Illinois 
Bar  Association  were  formed  as  a  result 
of  her  urgings.  In  1890,  her  husband 
James  was  elected  the  president  of  the 
Illinois  Bar  Association,  and  Myra  was 
elected  an  honorary  member  of  both. 

As  the  treasurer  of  the  Illinois 
Association,  Myra  represented  the 
interests  of  Illinois  at  Philadelphia 
during  the  Centennial  Exposition  of 
1876.  Potter  Palmer,  the  president  of 
the  Exposition,  credited  Myra  for  her 
efforts  and  diplomacy  in  Washington, 
which  resulted  in  the  World's 
Columbian  Exposition  of  1893  being 
held  in  Chicago.  By  the  opening  of  the 
World's  Fair,  she  was  seriously  ill  with 
cancer,  but  her  greatest  hope  and 
dream  was  to  attend  it.  She  and  her 
family  took  rooms  at  a  hotel  close  to 
the  fair,  and,  for  one  week,  she  was 
able  to  make  daily  visits  to  it  in  a  wheel 
chair.  After  she  returned  home,  she 
never  again  had  the  strength  to  leave  it. 
However,  even  from  her  sick  bed,  she 
still  gave  counsel  to  those  seeking  it, 
turning  no  one  away. 

First  and  foremost  for  Myra  was  her 
family  and  her  home.  She  wrote  daily 
letters  to  her  daughter  while  she 
attended  college.  She  and  James  lived 
in  a  three-story  house.  It  was  large 
enough  so  that  their  grown  son  and 
daughter,  along  with  their  families, 
each  occupied  a  floor,  while  she  and 
James  inhabited  the  first  floor.  Thus 
they  were  able  to  enjoy  one  another's 
company  every  evening  as  they 
discussed  current  issues  and  events. 
Her  last  trip  to  Europe,  in  1891,  was  in 
the  company  of  her  daughter-in-law, 
son-in-law,  and  her  two  grandchildren. 
Throughout  her  lengthy  illness,  she  was 
relieved  to  know  that  her 
grandchildren  would  be  old  enough  to 
remember  her  after  she  was  gone. 

Little  is  known  about  Myra  Bradwell's 
personal  view  of  her  vast  and  varied 
achievements.  According  to  Charlotte 
Adelman,  past  president  of  the 
Women's  Bar  Association  of  Illinois 
(1984-1985),  no  diaries  or  other 
writings  of  this  accomplished  woman 
have  been  found,  a  fact  that  could  be 
attributed  to  the  destruction  caused  by 
the  Chicago  Fire.  Adelman  also  said 
that  Myra  did  not  fully  realize  the 
enormity  of  her  accomplishments  and 
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their  far  reaching  effects.  In  the  course 
of  her  lifetime,  however,  her 
accomplishments  and  contributions  to 
society  were  realized  and  appreciated 
by  others.  In  the  Memorial  Address  to 
the  Illinois  State  Bar  Association,  C.  C. 
Bonney  wrote,  "No  more  powerful 
and  convincing  argument  in  favor  of 
the  admission  of  women  to  a 
participation  in  the  administration  of 
the  government  was  ever  made,  than 
can  be  found  in  her  character,  conduct 
and  achievements."9  A  modest 
woman,  she  was  more  concerned  with 
improving  the  circumstances  of  others 
that  with  promoting  her  own  personal 
gain. 

The  final  struggle  of  Myra  Colby 
Bradwell  was  fought  courageously 
against  cancer  for  three  years.  The 
announcement  of  her  death  on 
February  14,  1894,  in  the  Chicago  Legal 
News  said,  "She  presents  an  ideal 
picture  of  what  we  hope  the  woman  of 
the  twentieth  century  will  be— the 
woman  of  affairs,  deeply  interested  and 
active  in  matters  of  public  importance, 
and  no  less  the  true  wife  and 
mother."10 

Myra  Bradwell  was  held  in  high 
esteem  and  regard  by  those  who  knew 
her.  Historians  refer  to  her  as  "The  First 
Woman  Lawyer."  Although  she  was  a 
lawyer,  reformer,  and  newspaper 
woman,  she  was  first  and  foremost  a 
humanitarian.  Her  compassion  for 
those  less  fortunate  emerged  frequently 
as  she  assisted  and  counseled  those 
who  sought  her  advice  and  help,  even 
when  she  was  critically  ill.  As  a 
ceaseless  crusader  to  remove  the  legal 
disabilities  of  women,  she  assertively 
pursued  justice  and  liberty  for  all 
persons.  She  had  the  ability  to 
participate  fully  in  the  men's  sphere 
without  losing  her  femininity  as  she 
instinctively  combined  her  intelligence, 
brilliance,  sagacity,  and  common  sense 
with  a  soft-spoken,  modest  demeanor 
of  both  sweetness  and  strength.  She 
was  an  accomplished,  modern  woman, 
ahead  of  her  time. 

(Complete  documentation  and  bibliography 
available  on  request.  Write  Skylark,  PUC, 
Hammond,  IN  46323.) 

H.  Szymanski  resides  in  Lansing ,  Illinois. 


Assumption 


Buccaneer  Women  and 
Their  Conquests 


Service  and  cruelty. 


She  had  come  to  regard  them 
as  destiny,  a  slow  drag  through 
servant  days  to  his  random  beat. 

When  he  hit  her  she  responded 

with  animal  urgency, 

yet  she  understood  the  human  mind: 

That  how  hard  and  how  often 
depended  not  just  on  her  own 
intransigence  but  on  his  whim, 

So  she  could  rarely  prepare 
and  recognize  severity 
afterwards. 

And  when  she  died,  expecting 
as  both  human  and  animal 
to  gain  release,  she  found  instead 


A  current  of  passion  rushes.  .  . 

Tonight,  coquettish  sailors  sing  barcaroles. 
These  women  sail  into  my  heart 
To  nurture  my  wounds  of  despair. 

Nocturnal  winds  carry 
Their  aquatic  love  songs.  .  . 

Tonight,  all  in  white  they  flirt 
With  their  eyes  of  raindrop. 

Like  flowers  filled  with  fragrances  and  nectar, 
They  attract  summer's 
Legion  of  bees.  .  . 

For  a  moment,  I  walk 

Into  their  dominion  or  fortress 

With  a  docile  attitude.  . . 

To  castles  and  new  frontiers, 

They  migrate  like  birds 
With  their  flocks  of  suitors.  .  . 


service  and  cruelty. 


-  David  Sumner 
Aloha ,  Oregon 
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-Jesus  A.  Gutierrez 
East  Chicago ,  Indiana 
Previously  published  in  Skylark  , 
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Illustration  by  Katherine  Braggs ,  Age  6 
Winfield  School ,  Crown  Point ,  Indiana 
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God's  Gifts 


God  sent  the  wind, 

So  the  peace  flags  may  blow. 

God  made  the  rain, 

So  the  whole  world  would  grow. 

Beautiful  snow  comes  one  season  a  year. 
Although  the  memory  is  always  here. 

God  made  the  sun  to  brighten  the  day, 

To  make  all  the  people  cheerful  and  gay. 

God  made  people  to  love  and  to  share, 

To  remember  and  know  of  the  good  Lord's  care. 

-  Julie  Anne  Richardson,  Age  10 
Elliott  School 
Munster ,  Indiana 


Dreams 


Dreams  are  like  the  clouds, 
Floating  aimlessly  in  the  sky. 
Some  of  them  stay; 

Stay  in  the  same  spot 
Going  nowhere. 

Others  go  on  and  on, 

Seeing  the  land  and  world, 
Those  are  the  ones  that 
become  a  reality. 

-  Shannon  Jamison,  Age  11 
Elliott  School 
Munster ,  Indiana 


Peace 


A  bumble  bee  sits 
On  top  of  a  marigold 
Very  quietly 

-  Marcy  Vicari,  Age  12 
Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Help 
Hammond ,  Indiana 


Sometimes 


when  I  look 
into  a  puddle 
I  see  trees 
and  I  think 
that  if  I 

somersault  into  it 
I  can  be 

in  another  world. 

-  Jacob  Schoon,  Age  9 
Eads  School 
Munster,  Indiana 
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Listening  in  Class 


The  art  of  listening  in  class  can  be  a 
difficult  one.  The  worst  part  is  that  it's 
not  only  an  art,  but  it  is  also  a  rule!  Even 
though  it  is  a  rule,  it  is  one  not 
everyone  obeys.  It  seems  as  though 
when  we  start  school  we  try  to  obey 
and  by  the  end  of  the  week  we  manage 
to  get  to  sit  by  a  friend  and  start  talking, 
passing  notes  and  daydreaming. 

Sometimes  we  listen  and  try  to  get  a 
good  grade.  But  then  sometimes  we 
don't  care,  don't  listen  and  usually 
wind  up  getting  an  "F".  I  would  rather 
try  to  listen  and  get  a  good  grade  than 
an  "F". 

Listening,  to  some  people,  is  a  talent. 
A  talent  that  some  people  will  work  at 
all  their  lives.  Some  people  have  the 
ability  to  pay  attention  to  someone 
who  is  talking,  and  can  actually  block 
out  all  other  things  that  disturb  them. 
Listening  can  also  be  a  job  for  some 
people,  a  job  they  have  to  work  very 
hard  at.  It  can  be  so  difficult  for  some 
that  they  just  about  have  to  constantly 
remind  themselves  to  pay  attention! 
There  are  people  who  are  "once  in  a 
while"  listeners:  they  try  to  get  bits  and 
pieces  of  a  lesson  or  conversation,  just 
enough  of  listening  to  get  them  by  so 
they  have  a  little  bit  of  an  idea  of  what 
is  going  on.  And  last,  but  not  least, 
there  are  those  who  have  more  of  a 
challenge  trying  to  get  away  with 
something  silly  than  it  is  worth.  Then 
they  usually  get  caught  and  have  a 
double  punishment,  plus  they  have  no 
idea  of  what  is  going  on  in  class. 

I  must  admit  listening  can  be  a  job, 
but  it  is  really  a  job  that  is  worth  doing 
well. 

-  Marie  M.  Trgovich,  Age  1 1 
Sacred  Heart  School 
Whiting ,  Indiana 


Lost 


Today  I  feel  kind  of  funny, 

Because  I  think  I  lost  some  money. 

It  may  have  been  on  the  way  to  school 
While  I  was  acting  like  a  fool. 

I  might  have  left  it  back  at  home, 

Or  dropped  it  at  the  sporting  dome. 

Did  I  give  it  to  you? 

Or  did  I  put  it  in  my  shoe? 

Did  I  put  it  in  my  book 

When  my  friend  gave  me  a  disgusting  look? 

Oh,  there  it  is  on  my  desk, 

I'm  sorry,  "Have  I  been  a  pest?" 

-  Justin  Treasure,  Age  11 
Elliott  School 
Munster ,  Indiana 


Homework  Can  Kill 


I  did  my  homework 
almost  died 

my  homework  took  a  knife 
and  tried  to  stab  me 
I  ran  to  the  door 
and  more  homework  comes 
and  people  still  ask  me 
why  I  don't  like  it 
that  much. 

-  Darren  Scantlebury,  Age  11 
P.5.  16K 

Brooklyn ,  New  York 
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Tired 


Playtime 


Tired 

too  tired  to  learn 
too  tired  to  work 
too  tired  to  play 
I'm  tired 

tired  of  those  kids 
they  have  to  tease  me 
I'm  too  tired  to  fight  back 

-  John  Arce,  Age  II 
P.5.  16K 

Brooklyn ,  New  York 


As  I  sit  finishing  my  school  work, 

I  think  about  the  time 

when  all  I  wanted  to  do  was  play. 

Playtime  was  letting  go, 

engulfing  myself  in  fun, 

completely, 

being  innocent  and  pure, 
being  sincere  in  expressing 
my  feelings. 

Playtime  was  my  escape 
for  just  a  short  time. 

-  Leslie  Fajardo,  Age  1 1 
P.5.  16K 

Brooklyn ,  New  York 


To  Be  A  Winner 


Waiting  at  the  line  gives  me  a  little  pounding  start.  .  . 

Thump  stop,  Thump  start! 

Three  seconds  until  the  baton  hits  my  hand, 

And  the  crowd  will  jump  and  holler  in  the  stands. 

I'd  run  like  a  dog  chasing  after  a  bone, 

When  my  partner,  Janean,  passes  me  the  baton 
And  steps  into  my  zone. 

Swish!  Swish!  is  how  the  wind  sounds, 

Blowing  against  my  face 

As  I  make  all  the  other  runners  eat  my  dust, 

When  I  come  in  first  place. 

-  Tayona  Shadwick,  Age  12 

Emerson  School  for  the  Visual  and  Performing  Arts 

Gary,  Indiana 


Open-minded 


Open  to  different 
experiences.  Learning 
becomes  different.  The 
way  of  the  open-minded. 

-  Diana  Arroyo,  Age  1 1 
P.5.  16K 

Brooklyn,  New  York 
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The  Animals 


Illustration  by  Ryan  Warnke,  Age  1 1 
Jones  Elem.,  Portage ,  Indiana 


Today  is  third  moon  day,  dumping 
day.  Don't  go  near  the  northern  part  of 
the  river  after  dusk, for  chemicals  will 
pollute  it.  Go  warn  Lath-in  to  swim 
down  to  the  southern  part  of  the  river 
in  a  little  while." 

"I  will  go  now.  Lath-in  is  a  good 
friend  and  I  would  never  want  anything 
to  happen  to  him.  Tell  Father  Wolf  and 
brothers  that  I  might  be  late  coming 
back  to  go  hunting." 

"Good,  Black  Night.  I  will  tell  Father 
Wolf  —  now  run  along." 

Black  Night  pranced  down  to  Barkers 
Log  to  tell  Lath-in  that  the  industry  not 
far  way  would  be  dumping  garbage 
and  chemicals  into  the  northern  part  of 
the  river. 

"Lath-in,  today  is  dumping  day  and  it 
is  almost  dusk.  Lead  your  school  as  fast 
as  your  fins  will  take  you  to  the 
southern  part  of  the  river." 

"Thank  you,  Black  Night.  I  will  start 
right  now." 

Black  Night  was  on  his  way  back  to 
his  den  when  he  met  Bargly,  the  brown 
bear,  eating  a  small  fish  outside  his 
cave. 

"Hello,  Bargly.  What  have  you  been 
up  to?" 

"Nothing  much,  just  that  I'm  getting 
a  stomach  ache  from  this  fish  I  caught 
over  there.  Didn't  realize  that  this  fish 
was  polluted  until  I  started  eating  it. 
That  industry  up  there  pollutes  our 
water  more  than  they  can  handle.  Man, 
they're  like  us  but  without  fur  and  not 
like  us  because  of  how  inconsiderate 
they  are.  For  instance,  look  at  that  tree 
over  there.  Do  you  think  we  animals 
did  that  to  it?  No.  Man  did." 

"Yeh,  I  know  what  you  mean.  Well,  I 
best  be  going  now.  Hope  you  feel 
better,  Bargly.  See  you  later." 

"Thanks,  Black  Night." 


When  Black  Night  left  Bargly's  cave, 
he  noticed  a  bird  up  in  a  tree.  The  bird 
happened  to  be  Moon  Shine,  the 
bluebird,  who  had  once  met  Black 
Night  and  did  him  a  favor. 

"Hello,  Black  Night.  Remember 
me?" 

"Ah,  yes,  I  remember  you.  You  went 
and  got  my  brothers  to  help  me  after  a 
hunter  shot  me.  I  am  grateful  to  you." 

"We  animals  got  to  stick  together, 
you  know.  Don't  thank  me.  Anyone 
would  have  done  it.  Nice  to  see  you 
back  on  your  feet  again. 

"I  got  to  go.  I  hear  my  young  ones 
calling  me." 

"Nice  to  see  you  again.  I  have  to  get 
back  to  my  den.  Goodbye,  Moon 
Shine." 

Black  Night  was  in  front  of  his  den 
when  he  started  coughing. 

"Cough,  cough.  Man  and  industry 
are  two  words  I  do  not  like  very  much. 
Putting  garbage  and  chemicals  into  the 
air  and  water  we  live  on.  Setting  traps 


and  shooting  us.  What  do  they  think 
we  animals  are?  Immune  to  their 
garbage  and  chemicals?  Made  out  of 
steel  so  their  traps  and  bullets  won't 
hurt  us?  Well,  they're  wrong.  We're 
not. 

"Mother  Wolf,  I  am  back.  Where  are 
Father  Wolf  and  brothers?" 

"The  hunting  will  have  to  wait  till 
tomorrow  because  your  younger 
brother,  Sunny,  got  caught  in  a  trap. 
He  is  all  right  and  resting  now.  Tonight, 
we  are  having  a  meeting  at  Sight  Rock 
to  discuss  the  matter  of  moving  to  the 
West  Woods  where  your  cousins  live. 
It  is  much  safer  there." 

"I  agree,  Mother  Wolf,  I  agree." 

This  story  is  dedicated  to  the  animals  who 
face  the  environmental  problems  we  make. 
Before  you  do  something,  think  of  the  animals 
and  what  you  might  be  doing  to  them. 

-  Jessica  Koons,  Age  10 
Jones  Elementary  School 
Portage ,  Indiana 
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Dreams 


Triceratops  and  Iguanodon 


A  cat  wins  a  medal 
A  cow  fixes  kettles 

It  is  all  a  dream 
Or  so  you  say 
To  catch  a  sunbeam 
After  you  hit  the  hay. 

You  dance  with  a  prince 
Until  you  catch  a  glimpse 
Of  the  gourmet  desserts 
And  your  heart  finally  bursts 
As  you  see  the  chocolate  mousse 

You  shriek  with  delight 

As  you  try  to  bite 

The  rich  fraction  of 

That  concoction 

But  you  disappear  suddenly, 

POOF! 

-  Vanessa  Williams,  Age  1 1 
Highland  Christian  School 
Highland,  Indiana 


Mourning  is. .  . 


Friends  leaving 
Parents  dying 
A  lot  of  crying. 

Parents  divorcing 
Pets  dying 
People  abusing. 

-  Mary  Lisa  Moore,  Age  13 
Spohn  School 
Hammond,  Indiana 


Certie  and  Iggy  took  a  stroll 

by  the  river  and  the  green  palm  trees. 

They  took  some  coal  and  a  honey-filled  bowl 
and  a  cageful  of  stinging  bees. 

Iggy  looked  up  to  the  sky  above 
and  sang  to  a  red-hot  lyre, 

"O  handsome  Certie,  O  Certie  my  love 
I  wish  you  to  be  my  sire." 

Certie  said  to  Iggy,  "Don't  be  piggy. 

Let  us  be  married  today." 

pie  So  they  lumbered  away  to  the  land  of  Stiggy 

and  called  Ankylosaurus  this  way, 

"O  lovely  Anky,  O  Anky  our  friend 
come  out  wherever  you  are. 

We  only  desire  for  you  to  blend 
your  voice  with  your  guitar. 

If  you  will  make  us  husband  and  wife, 
we  shall  live  on  leaves  and  grasses; 
and  foes  we'll  fight  all  of  our  life, 
be  they  laddies  or  be  they  lasses." 

Said  Ankylosaurus,  the  armored  dinosaurus, 
"I'll  marry  you  with  delight. 

I  need  a  witnessaurus.  I'll  get  a  stegasaurus 
who's  still  in  a  cave  without  light." 

She  found  her  friend  who  thanked  her  no  end 
for  choosing  him  'stead  of  Archeopterix. 

All  are  happy,  on  each  other  depend 
for  companionship  and  dipteopterix. 

And  tail  in  tail,  they  walk  like  snails 
through  rivers  without  any  squorks. 

They  feed  on  krails  from  slate-grey  pails 
which  they  eat  with  snorkily  forks. 

And  for  romance  they  dance  and  dance 
by  the  rays  of  the  yellow  sun,  the  sun, 
by  the  rays  of  the  yellow  sun. 

-  Ella  Cavis 
Bradenton,  Florida 
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Illustration  by  Amanda  Burris,  Age  12, 
University  Elementary,  Bloomington,  Indiana 


To  The  Fair 


"I  must  see  the  fair,"  said  the  Mare. 

The  fare  to  the  fair  was  fair. 

Just  as  the  Mare  was  fair, 

She  had  to  see  the  fair. 

"I  wonder  what  I  should  wear  to  the  fair?" 

Said  the  fair  Mare  talking  to  the  Hare. 

"Why  bows  in  your  hair,  of  course,  Miss  Mare," 
Said  the  Hare  on  the  way  to  the  fair. 

"Yes,  I  will  wear  bows  in  my  hair  to  the  fair,  Hare. 
But  what  is  the  fare  to  the  fair?" 

Asked  the  Mare  to  the  Hare. 

-  Dawn  Pappas,  Age  1 1 
/ones  Elementary 
Portage,  Indiana 


My  Brother 


My  brother  is  an  abnormality 
He  totally  lacks  personality 
To  him  I  am  an  aggravation 
Bugging  him  is  my  occupation 
My  brother  is  one  big  blister 
Why  do  I  have  to  be  his  sister? 
In  spite  of  all  these  things  I  say 
I  guess  I'll  love  him  anyway 

-  Megan  Ronco,  Age  1 1 
Elliott  School 
Munster,  Indiana 
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Hello!  My  name  is  James  Radison 
(J.R.  for  short),  and  I  am  going  to  tell 
you  the  most  exciting  case  I  ever 
solved. 

It  all  started  on  a  Monday  when  I  got 
a  phone  call  at  my  office  on  302 
Cranberry  Lane.  I  picked  up  the  phone 
and  in  my  most  serious  tone  said, 
"Hello?"  I  got  an  answer,  but  it 
sounded  more  like  a  scream. 

"Oh,  hello,  young  man!  I  heard  you 
are  the  best  detective  around  here,  and 
well,  I've  got  a  case  for  you,  that  is  if  the 
price  is  right." 

"Oh,  you  have  come  to  the  right 
place,"  I  said,  snapping  my  fingers  to 
attract  the  attention  of  my  partner,  Jim 
MacArthur.  He  was  27  years  old,  had 
dark  hair  and  brown  eyes.  He  was 
smart,  peaceful  and  classy. 

Jim  looked  at  me  and  nodded  as  he 
carefully  picked  up  the  receiver  to  hear 
the  details  of  the  case. 

"OK,"  I  said  to  the  person  on  the 
phone,  "I  am  ready  to  hear  your  case. 
Please  start  with  your  name  and 
address." 

"Oh,  sure.  My  name  is  Mrs.  Jeralds.  I 
live  in  a  mansion  on  Beachnut 
Boulevard.  My  case  is  my  missing 
Keela." 

"Excuse  me,"  I  said,  "but  what  is  a 
Keela?" 

"Oh,  that  is  my  car.  I  named  it 
Keela." 

"Oh,  all  right,  please  continue." 

"OK.  When  I  woke  up  this  morning, 

I  saw  that  Keela  was  gone.  You  see, 
every  Monday  I  go  in  for  a  hairdo. 
Anyway,  when  I  walked  out  to  the  car, 
it  was  not  there!  There  is  just  one  thing, 
my  car  had  an  alarm  on  it.  If  someone 
were  to  touch  it,  it  would  have  gone 
off.  I  did  not  hear  a  sound  all  last 
night!" 

"Hmmm,"  I  said,  glancing  over  at 
Jim.  He  looked  at  me  and  shrugged  his 
shoulders  in  dismay. 

"Are  there  any  suspects?"  I  asked. 

"Yes,  I  have  three." 

"Please  state  them,  Mrs.  Jeralds." 

"The  first  one  is  Joey  Jankens.  He  is 
our  carpenter.  He  made  a  platform  out 


THE  MISSING  KEELA 


of  wood  for  Keela  to  rest  on  and 
painted  it  grey  so  it  matched  the  drive¬ 
way.  He  is  31  and  has  black  hair,  green 
eyes,  and  is  sassy.  His  hobby  is  carving 
wood  statues  and  putting  them  around 
the  house  for  decoration.  My  second 
suspect  is  Mrs.  Romings,  my  gardener. 
She  is  24  with  blondish  brown  hair, 
blue  eyes,  and  she's  clever.  Her  hobby 
is  cutting  pictures  out  of  newspapers 
and  hanging  them  up.  My  last  suspect  is 
Tom  Gates.  He  has  black  hair  and 
glasses.  His  eyes  are  green.  He  is 
noodle-brained  and  can  be  talked  into 
anything.  His  hobby  is  body  building. 
He  broke  his  leg  last  night." 

"Is  there  any  reason  you  chose  these 
three  people?"  I  asked. 

"Yes,  I  chose  them  because  they  are 
the  only  three  people  in  my  house 
besides  me!" 

"Oh,  that  is  a  very  logical  reason. 
When  would  you  like  us  to  begin  the 
case?" 

"Us?!  You  mean  there  are  two  of 
you?" 

"No!  I  have  a  partner." 

"Oh,  OK,  well,  tomorrow  morning  at 
11:00  a.m.  will  be  peachy." 

I  started  to  say  that  we  would  be 
there,  but  before  I  could  finish,  I  was 
listening  to  the  dial  tone. 

"She  hung  up!"  Jim  cried. 

"Oh,  well,  tomorrow  at  11:00  a.m. 
we  are  on  the  case." 

"Hmmm,"  said  Jim.  "What  do  you 
think,  J.R.?" 

"I  don't  know  what  to  make  of  it.  We 
will  just  have  to  wait  and  see." 

The  next  day  we  arrived  (on  time) 
and  began  the  case.  We  had  our 
suspects  and  brains,  and  we  were 
ready.  We  started  in  the  front  of  the 
house.  Just  then,  Mrs.  Jeralds  came  out 
of  the  house.  I  saw  her  for  the  first  time. 
She  was  an  old  lady  with  grey  hair, 
green  eyes,  and  wearing  a  blue  dress. 
She  waddled  over  to  us  and  said,  "My 
gardener,  Mrs.  Romings,  told  me  today 
that  whoever  hid  the  car  would 
probably  hide  the  keys  some  place 
because  if  the  detective  got  too  close 
someone  could  move  it.  So  that  gives 
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you  something  else  to  look  for.  I  am  not 
done  yet, "she  said,  putting  her  hands 
on  her  hips.  "I've  been  hearing  a 
jingling  sound  over  there  by  those 
bushes,  and  I  want  you  to  find  out  what 
it  is.  Oh,  one  more  thing.  Keela's 
platform  is  missing.  I  can't  find  it 
anywhere!  I  can't  imagine  where  it 
could  have  gone.  Oh  well,  I'll  leave 
you  two  alone.  Good  luck,  young 
men!" 

When  she  was  back  in  the  house 
(which,  by  the  way,  was  glamorous), 
Jim  looked  at  me  and  raised  his 
eyebrows. 

"She  talks  too  much!"  he  said.  We 
both  laughed  and  began  to  think. 
Finally,  I  spoke  up. 

"Why  don't  we  try  looking  the  house 
over,  that  way  we  could  get  an  idea  of 
where  the  car  could  possibly  be 
hidden!" 

The  house  was  beautiful.  It  was  made 
of  wood  and  had  a  concrete  driveway. 
It  had  all  sorts  of  green  and  red  flowers 
growing  in  the  yard.  The  grass  was 
unmistakably  green,  and  there  was  an 
enormous  deck  in  the  back.  Also,  in 
the  back  was  a  gigantic  wall  of  rock. 

It  appeared  to  have  big  boulders 
bulging  out  all  over  the  place.  We 
started  to  walk  closer  to  the  wall  and 
came  into  the  sight  of  a  Shetland 
Sheepdog.  It  gave  a  small  whimper.  It 
was  well-groomed  and  very  fluffy.  It 
was  sitting  in  a  kennel  on  the  patio. 

"How  cute!"  Jim  cried. 

We  turned  around,  smiling,  and 
were  surprised  to  almost  fall  into  a 
deep  ditch!  We  stared  at  it 
dumbfounded. 

"I  think  I  had  better  sketch  this  one 
out!"  I  said. 

"Why?"  asked  Jim. 

"So  we  can  get  a  better  picture  of  the 
house.  Remember,  every  little  bit 
counts  when  you're  on  a  case!"  Jim 
laughed  as  I  pulled  out  a  pen  and  paper 
and  drew  this: 


"Now,  let's  go  check  out  the  rest  of 
the  house."  I  said. 

We  walked  around  the  house  and 
now  stood  scratching  our  chins.  Jim 
stood  studying  the  red  bushes. 
Suddenly,  he  bent  down  and  reached 
into  one  of  the  bushes.  He  came  out 
with  a  spray  paint  can  —  its  color  was 
red. 

"Look!"  said  Jim. 

"Hmmm,"  I  said,  "I  wonder  why  a 
spray  paint  can  would  be  oddly  stashed 
behind  a  bush." 

"I  have  no  idea,"  Jim  said  as  he 
shook  the  can. 

"It's  still  pretty  full,  so  that  means 
whoever  used  it  painted  something 
small,"  said  Jim. 

"Yep,"  I  said,  "although  I  can't  see 
anything  he  would  have  been 
painting." 

"Nope,"  said  Jim.  We  sat  down  on 
the  grass  to  think  hard.  Just  then,  a 
screaming  Mrs.  Jeralds  could  be  heard 
running  out  of  the  door.  She  was 
holding  something  in  her  hand.  She  ran 
over  to  us  and  said: 

"Look  what  I  found!  Or  wait,  it  was 
my  husband  who  found  it!  Wait,  it 
could  not  have  been  my  husband.  He's 
been  dead  for  a  year  now,  died  of  a 
heart  attack,  you  know.  I  remember  it 
well.  We  were  at  a  ball  game.  My 
husband  and  I  were  at  the  food  stand. 
Suddenly,  he  had  a  heart  attack.  No 
one  knew  what  to  do,  so  they  just  went 
about  their  business  like  nothing  was 
happening.  I  was  one  of  them." 

Jim  looked  at  me  and  sighed.  Finally, 
after  about  three  minutes,  she  said: 

"Now,  what  am  I  doing  outside?" 

I  glanced  at  Jim,  who  was  already 
looking  at  me,  and  we  exchanged 
faces. 

"What  is  that  in  your  hand?"  I  asked. 

"Oh,  yeah,  that's  what  I  came  out 
here  for,  to  show  you  this!  I  found  it  on 
the  kitchen  table,  or  was  it  my 
husband?" 

"Let's  just  say  you  did,"  cried  Jim. 

"OK,  that's  a  good  idea.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  did  find  it.  .  .1  think!"  (You 
might  have  realized  this  lady  is  not  too 
right  in  the  head!) 


I  took  the  paper  she  had  in  her  hand 
and  looked  at  it. 

"I  thought  she  would  get  one  of 
these  sooner  or  later,"  I  said. 

"Why?  What  is  it?"  Jim  wanted  to 
know. 

"Yeah,  what  is  it?"  Mrs.  Jeralds 
stupidly  asked. 

"It's  a  ransom  note.  Look!" 

IPay  54  >  OOO 

for  sarae  return 

of  CAR 

"May  we  hold  onto  this,  Mrs. 
Jeralds?"  I  asked. 

"Oh,  yes,  knowing  me,  I'll  lose  it!" 

With  that,  she  waddled  back  into  the 
house. 

"Let's  review  all  our  clues,  all  right?" 
I  asked.  "I  wrote  them  all  down  on  my 
paper.  Look!" 


1 .  can  of  spray  paint 

2.  ransom  note 

3.  missing  keys  &  platform 

4.  broken  leg 

5.  ravine  (maybe!) 


"We  should  also  review  our 
suspects,"  said  Jim.  "So  far,  Mrs. 
Romings  is  the  only  one  I  suspect.  She 
said  whoever  hid  the  car.  .  ." 

"I  know,"  I  interrupted.  "She  must 
have  had  something  to  do  with  it." 

"Right,"  continued  Jim.  "But  what 
about  the  alarm?" 

"I...I  really  don't  know!"  I  said. 
"How  would  the  ransom  note  have 
gotten  inside  the  house?" 

"That's  another  reason  I  suspect  Mrs. 
Romings.  She  seems  to  know  about  the 
missing  car,"  concluded  Jim. 

"Well,  I  would  like  to  go  look  at  that 
ravine  before  we  go  home  for  the  day." 
We  walked  around  to  the  back  and 
began  to  walk  alongside  the  ravine. 

"Look  down  there!"  I  cried.  "It's  the 
platform  Keela  sat  on!  I  wonder  why  it's 
down  there?  It's  broken  in  half. 


"Hmmm,  something  heavy  must 
have  been  on  it.  .  ."  I  stopped  in  the 
middle  of  my  sentence.  I  began  to  put  it 
all  together,  the  broken  platform  and  a 
broken  leg,  the  ransom  note  that 
somehow  found  its  way  into  the  house, 
the  missing  keys,  red  spray  paint 
can .  .  .  and  the  ravine. 

I  stood  looking  across  the  ravine  at 
the  rock  wall.  I  studied  its  every  detail 
carefully.  Suddenly,  I  noticed 
something  I  had  overlooked  before.  On 
the  wall  was  an  odd  ledge.  It  was  even 
with  the  ground  we  were  standing  on.  I 
thought  very  hard  about  that  as  I  glared 
down  at  the  broken  platform.  I 
scratched  my  chin  and  took  out  my 
pad  of  paper  and  a  pen.  I  drew  this  out: 
(You  may  have  noticed  drawing  helps 
me!) 


I  looked  at  my  picture  hard.  "Jim!"  I 
yelled.  "I  have  solved  the  case!  Do  you 
remember  how  Mrs.  Jeralds  was 
complaining  about  hearing  a  jingling 
noise  by  the  bushes?" 

"Yeah." 

"And  about  the  alarm  not  going  off?" 

"Yeah." 

"And  about  that  ransom  note  and 
how  it  was  in  the  house?" 

"Yeah." 

"How  did  it  get  into  the  house?" 

"I  don't  know.  Why,  do  you?" 

"Yes!  Look  at  that  wall." 

"Yeah,  what  about  it?" 

"Well,  only  that  it's  even  with 
the ..."  We  both  looked  at  each  other, 
and  then  at  the  platform. 

"BRIDGE!!"  we  said  at  once.  We 
then  smiled  at  each  other  and  ran  to 
the  front  yard  yelling,  "Mrs.  Jeralds, 
Mrs.  Jeralds.  We've  found  your  car!" 

Mrs.  Jeralds  was  out  of  the  house  in  a 
matter  of  seconds. 

"Where  is  my  Keela?!"  she  shrieked. 
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"Calm  down  and  bring  out  your 
suspects,"  I  ordered. 

She  ran  into  the  house  and  yelled, 
"COME!!"  Then  she  ran  out  with  her 
suspects  close  behind. 

"What  is  all  this  about?"  asked  Mrs. 
Romings. 

"I  have  found  the  car,  and  I  know 
who  took  it,  also." 

"You  do?!"  they  all  exclaimed. 

"Yep,  I  sure  do!" 

"All  right,  smarty,  who  did  it?" 

"All  of  you!" 

"How  did  you  know?"  whined  Tom. 

"Shut  up,  you  loud-mouthed  noodle 
brain!"  snapped  Joey. 

"What  did  I  have  to  do  with  it?"  cried 
Mrs.  Romings. 

"You?!"  I  said,  pointing  a  finger  at 
her.  "You  are  the  gardener,  am  I  not 
correct?" 

"And  so  you  are." 

"Well,  Mrs.  Jeralds  tells  me  she  is 
hearing  a  jingling  noise  over  by  those 
bushes." 

"So,  what  if  she  is?" 

"I'll  show  you!"  I  said,  walking  over 
to  one  of  the  bushes  and  sticking  in  my 
hand.  I  came  out  with  the  keys  to 
Keela.  They  were  painted  red!  Mrs. 
Jeralds  threw  open  her  mouth,  and  her 
eyes  widened.  I  then  wiggled  the  keys. 
They  made  a  jingling  sound,  and  Mrs. 
Jeralds'  eyes  widened  even  more. 

Does  that  sound  familiar?"  I  asked. 
Mrs.  Jeralds  nodded  her  head,  and  her 
eyes  grew  even  wider. 

"So,  there  are  the  keys.  What  does 
that  have  to  do  with  me?"  Mrs. 
Romings  complained. 

"You  were  the  one  who  said, 
'Whoever  hid  the  car.  . 

"I  know  I  did!"  she  interrupted. 

"And  you  were  the  one  who  would 
be  close  to  the  bushes;  you  are  the 
gardener." 

"Then  that  explains  the  can  of  spray 
paint  we  found!"  exclaimed  Jim. 

"She  used  that  to  paint  the  keys  to 
make  them  blend  in  with  the  bush!" 

Everyone  looked  at  her.  She  began  to 
protest,  but  she  put  her  hands  over  her 
face  and  ran  into  the  house. 

"One  down,  and  two  to  go!"  I  said. 

"OK,"  said  Mrs.  Jeralds.  "You  found 


the  keys,  but  what  good  are  they  when 
you  don't  have  a  car?" 

"Ah,  yes,"  I  said,  "the  car.  Please 
follow  me  into  the  back." 

We  walked  over  to  the  ravine,  and  I 
pointed  to  the  broken  platform.  Tom 
was  still  coming  behind  us,  limping  all 
the  way. 

"Oh,  my  gosh!"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Jeralds. 

"Yes,  it  is,"  Jim  said. 

"What  is  it  doing  down  there,  JOEY 
JANKENS?" 

"Hmmm?"  I  demanded. 

"Oh,  I,  uh,  I  don't,  I  don't  have  any 
idea." 

"Oh,  I  think  you  do,"  said  Jim.  "Do 
you  think  it  just  walked  down  there  and 
broke  all  on  its  own?" 

"Do  you  see  that  ledge  over  on  that 
wall?"  I  asked. 

"Yeah." 

"Do  you  notice  how  it's  even  with 
the  ground?" 

"Yeah." 

"Now  tell  me  again  how  that 
platform  got  down  there!" 

"Well,  what  makes  you  so  sure  I  put 
it  down  there?" 

"Well,  I  think  you  built  that  platform 
just  so  you  could  use  it  as  a  bridge  to 
steal  the  car!" 

"A  bridge?  Well,  what  do  you 
mean?" 

"Well,  I  just  figured  you  had  a  room 
or  something  over  there,  and  you  used 
the  platform  as  a  bridge,  drove  the  car 
across  it,  and  put  it  into  that  secret 
place  over  there.  The  car  was  a  little 
heavy,  and  the  platform  began  to 
weaken.  Tom  stepped  onto  it,  and  the 
platform  broke.  Tom  fell  against  the 
rock  and  broke  his  leg." 

Tom  stood  there  looking  at  me 
stupidly  and  said,  "Yup,  that's.  .  ."  But 
before  he  could  finish  his  sentence, 
Joey's  hand  slapped  over  his  mouth. 

"Oh,  who  wrote  the  ransom  note?" 
asked  Mrs.  Jeralds. 

"Oh,  that's  easy  —  Mrs.  Romings!" 

"How  do  you  know?"  Jim  asked. 

"Mrs.  Jeralds,  didn't  you  say  Mrs. 
Romings'  hobby  was  cutting  things  out 
of  the  newspaper?" 

"Yes,  I  did." 


"Well,  she  pretended  to  be  going 
about  her  business  when  she  was  really 
preparing  the  note!" 

"How  true!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Jeralds. 

"I  only  have  one  more  question. 
How  about  that  alarm?"  asked  Mrs. 
Jeralds. 

"That  one  I  have  not  yet  found  the 
answer  to,"  I  said,  grinning  at  Tom.  (I 
knew  it  was  him  all  along,  but  I  was  just 
waiting  for  him  to  blurt  it  out!!!). 

"I  know!"  cried  Tom.  "I  put  the  back 
of  the  car  on  a  jack  and  slowly  raised  it. 
That  broke  the  alarm." 

"Oh,  did  you?!"  I  said. 

"Yup,  I  learned  it  on  Twins'.  You 
know,  that  movie  with  Arnold 
Schwarzenegger.  .  ." 

"Yes,  I  know  the  one,"  I  said, 
grinning  at  Tom.  I  was  waiting  for  him 
to  realize  what  he  had  just  said.  His  grin 
slowly  turned  into  a  frown. 

"Blockhead!"  snapped  Joey. 

"Gee,  sorry,  Joe!" 

"Yeah,  well,  you  screwed  up  again." 

"Well,  Joey,"  I  said,  "are  you  going 
to  show  us  the  car  or  are  we  going  to 
call  the  cops?" 

"I  might  as  well,  your  brain  and 
blockhead's  mouth  have  won!"  Joey 
turned  around  and  walked  toward  the 
house. 

"Where  are  you  going?"  asked  Mrs. 
Jeralds. 

"To  get  a  ladder,  what  do  you 
think?" 

He  returned  with  a  good-sized  ladder 
and  laid  it  across  the  ravine.  He  slowly 
crawled  across  it  until  he  reached  the 
wall.  He  reached  out  and  pushed  the 
wall  as  hard  as  he  could.  To  our 
astonishment,  the  wall  began  to  slide 
open!  It  sounded  like  someone 
dragging  a  boulder  across  concrete. 
When  the  wall  stopped,  it  revealed  a 
pitch  black  cave.  Joey  stood  up  in  the 
mouth  of  it.  Then  he  reached  up  and 
pulled  a  flashlight  out  of  a  crack  and 
turned  it  on.  He  shone  its  bright  light 
into  the  cave. 

There.  .  .was  the  missing  Keela. 

-  Shay  Wenzel,  Age  12 
Winfield  Elementary  School 
Crown  Point ,  Indiana 
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Stress 


When  you  are  in  stress, 
you  feel  like  a  balloon 
ready  to  burst. 

You  feel  as  if  someone 
is  stuffing  you 
with  food, 
but, 

you  don't  want  anymore. 

-  Scarlet  Caba,  Age  1 1 
P.5.  76  K 

Brooklyn ,  New  York 


Fragile  War 


Crystal  soldiers  stand  as  sentry 
Against  a  crimson  wall. 

They  wrap  up  in  stained  glass  suits  of  armor, 
Hoping  they  don't  fall. 

Porcelain  pirates  attack  at  sea, 

Fighting  with  wooden  swords. 

Cardboard  knights  kneel  before 
Papermade  ladies  and  lords. 

Wax-ribbon  warriors  rule  the  land 
On  horses  of  pillow  down. 

A  young  princess  marries  her  love 
In  a  plastic  wedding  gown. 

Patchwork  minstrels  sing  their  songs 
And  beat  their  rubber  drums. 

Ragdoll  kings  and  queens  await 
A  day  that  never  comes. 

Prisoners  made  of  mirrors 
Are  kept  in  a  four-sided  jar. 

It's  all  part  of  fighting 
In  a  fragile  war. 

-  Mandy  Lynn  Spurrier,  Age  16 
Portage  High  School 
Portage,  Indiana 


Can  Anyone  Hear  Me? 


You  ask  me  why  I'm  silent  today 
well,  the  words  sometimes  block  my  way. 

And  if  I  ramble  on  with  no  end, 
there  is  a  message  I  wish  to  send. 

I'm  trying  to  tell  you  how  I  feel, 
alone,  scared;  my  heart  will  not  heal. 

My  weary  body  knows  no  sleep, 
the  fiery  pain  within  my  soul  runs  deep. 

My  tears  run  like  a  fountain  of  water 
Father,  please  come  take  care  of  your  daughter. 

Someone  screams  inside  of  me. 

It  is  the  young  girl  I  once  used  to  be. 

She  played,  she  laughed  and  had  her  fun 
and  then  one  day  her  dreams  became  undone. 

-  Carnell  Stuckey,  Age  17 
Hammond  High  School 
Hammond,  Indiana 
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If  I  could  make  a  Sandwich 


If  I  could  make  a  sandwich,  I  would  put  in 

little  brown  potatoes, 

little  green  tomatoes, 

jelly  beans,  reds  and  greens 

good  big  ham  and  eggs, 

little  chicken  legs, 

Velveeta  cheese  and  a  chocolate  bunny's  knees 

salty  pepper  to  make  you  sneeza 

and  maybe  a  little  cheese  pizza 

some  cheese  called  Mozzarella 

If  my  mom  was  around  I'd  never  tella 

just  a  little  peck  of  salt. 

Maybe  a  dab  of  Butterscotch  malt 
a  Mars  bar 
a  chocolate  cake 

Even  a  Twinkee  for  heaven's  sake 
A  dab  of  this  and  a  dab  of  that. 

It'd  be  a  real  change  from  eating  your  hat 
A  dab  of  onion  to  make  you  cry, 
maybe  even  a  Turtle  pie. 

This  sandwich  would  be  truly  fit  for  a  kinger. 
Oops,  I  forgot  to  add  the  zinger! 

THE  END 

-  John  Andrew  Welsh,  Age  8 
Christ  The  King  School 
South  Bend ,  Indiana 


Friendship 


It  hurts  as  if  it  were  the  bitter  winter 
wind,  stinging  your  skin.  It  saddens 
your  heart,  as  if  it  were  a  funeral.  When 
I  rise  in  the  morning,  I  regret  another 
day  with  them.  The  nagging,  teasing 
ones.  Yet  there  is  shelter,  friends!  They 
won't  let  you  down.  They  try  to  ease 
the  pain  and  cheer  you  up.  My  friends 
are  the  most  valuable  things  that  I  have. 

-  Nick  Price,  Age  12 
Sacred  Heart  School 
Whiting ,  Indiana 


Beautiful  Hands 


Hands  guide  us  through  the  darkness  of  silence. 
Hands  are  like  a  beam  of  light. 

Hands  are  our  special  way  to  communicate  with  others. 
Being  deaf  is  very  special. 

I  feel  peaceful  and  calm. 

My  words  are  in  the  palms  of  my  hands. 

-  Stacy  Antrobus,  Age  14 
Illinois  School  for  the  Deaf 
Jacksonville ,  Illinois 


Reprinted  from  Sights,  Sounds  &  Feelings  (1991). 

Copyright©  by  Illinois  Department  of  Rehabilitation  Services 
and  used  by  permission. 
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DRAGON  DAY 

by 

Denise  O'Brien 


/Ynna  picked  up  her  birthday 
presents  and  her  wish  book  and  carried 
them  to  her  room.  She  stomped  down 
the  hallway,  like  a  dragon,  and  blew 
her  breath  out  in  a  long  stream  of 
dragon  flame.  Anna  opened  her  wish 
book  and  felt  the  soft  paper  made 
heavy  with  words.  She  rubbed  the  gold 
letters  and  wished,  "Turn  me  into  a 
dragon."  She  sat  very  still  waiting  for 
the  book's  magic  to  unfold,  but  nothing 
happened.  Anna  sighed,  the  book  was 
a  fake  and  her  wish  would  never  come 
true. 

That  night  Anna  woke  up  with  a 
funny  feeling  in  her  stomach.  She  was 
so  very  hungry.  She  patted  her  tummy 
and  felt,  not  her  flannel  pajamas,  but 
hard,  dry,  scales.  Something  rolled  out 
from  underneath  the  bed's  covers  and 
plopped  on  the  floor.  It  was  a  tail,  ten 
feet  long.  Anna  jumped  out  of  bed  and 
landed  on  all  fours.  She  ran  to  the 
mirror  and  a  dragon  grinned  back. 

At  breakfast  Anna's  mother  asked, 
"Now  what  do  dragons  eat?" 

Anna  snapped  her  great  big  jaws.  "I 
will  have  eggs  and  toast,  please."  Anna 
ate  and  ate  and  ate. 

Finally  her  mother  said,  "You  have 
eaten  all  the  food  in  the  house.  Hurry 
now  or  you  will  be  late  for  school." 

None  of  Anna's  clothes  fit  so  she 
wore  only  her  new  shiny  scales.  Her 
friends  at  the  bus  stop  were  scared  until 
she  said,  "It  is  only  me.  .  .Anna." 

Anna  squeezed  into  the  bus  until  the 
bus  driver  screamed,  "You  are  on  my 
toes,  get  off,  get  off!" 

Anna  was  very  embarrassed  and 
blushed  down  to  her  tail.  She  fell  back 
onto  the  sidewalk  and  told  her  friends, 
"I  will  race  the  bus  to  school  and  I  bet  I 
win." 


Anna  waited  until  everyone  was  on 
the  bus,  then  the  race  was  on.  As  she 
ran  down  the  sidewalk,  garbage  cans 
flew  everywhere.  She  remembered  to 
look  both  ways  before  crossing  each 
street  and  still  beat  the  bus  to  school. 

Anna  forced  her  way  through  the 
classroom  door  and  climbed  onto  her 
desk.  It  tipped  back  and  forth  before 
crumbling.  Her  teacher,  Miss  Less,  saw 
the  whole  thing  and  said,  "Anna, 
please  sit  along  the  back  wall  until  I  can 
decide  what  to  do  with  you." 

Anna  smiled,  "Perhaps  there  is  a 
school  for  dragons  I  could  go  to.  I  will 
need  to  learn  how  to  fly  and  do  other 
dragon  things." 

Miss  Less  said,  "Let  us  just  get 
through  today,  shall  we?" 

At  recess,  Anna  let  all  her  friends  ride 
up  and  down  the  school  yard  on  her 
back.  It  was  fun  but  after  a  while 
Anna's  sides  got  very  sore. 

At  lunchtime  Anna  raced  to  the 
cafeteria  and  gobbled  up  her  food.  She 
was  still  hungry  so  she  ate  everybody's 
lunch.  She  ate  thirty  apples,  twenty-two 
oranges  and  drank  ten  cartons  of  milk. 
She  broke  Big  Tommy's  record  for 
eating  like  a  pig. 

As  Anna  walked  by  Mr.  Pibs,  the 
principal,  on  her  way  to  recess,  she 
burped.  Not  a  little  burp  but  a  BIG 
BUURRP!  Her  breath  lit  his  tie  on  fire, 
which  she  put  out  with  her  tail. 
Unfortunately,  she  knocked  poor  Mr. 
Pibs  to  the  ground  in  the  process. 

Anna  said,  "I  am  sorry,"  and  ran 
outside  where  she  hid  behind  the 
jungle  gym  until  recess  was  over.  Anna 
sighed.  Being  a  dragon  in  a  kid's  world 
was  hard  work. 

After  all  that  food,  Anna  could  not 
keep  her  eyes  open.  She  slept  through 


class,  and  Miss  Less  had  to  wake  her  up 
to  go  home.  Miss  Less  said,  "You  will 
have  to  do  your  school  work  tonight." 
Anna  groaned,  but  gathered  up  all  her 
books  and  papers  and  rushed  home. 

Anna  went  straight  to  her  room  and 
opened  her  wish  book.  "I  wish  to  be 
me."  In  an  instant  Anna  was  back  in 
her  pajamas.  The  wish  book  trembled 
in  her  hands  and  the  letters  on  the 
pages  faded  away.  In  the  small  print  on 
the  back  of  the  book  was  printed, 
"Reverse  a  wish  and  wish  your  last." 

"I  should  have  wished  for  more 
wishes.  I  could  have  been  an  elephant 
or  planet  or  a  whale."  Anna  stomped 
into  the  kitchen  with  big  elephant  steps 
and  raided  the  cookie  jar. 

Her  mother  looked  up  from  her 
computer,  "What  happened  to  my 
dragon?" 

"Being  a  dragon  was  too  much  like 
work." 

"Well,  tell  me  about  your  day." 

"I  was  bigger  than  the  bus,  so  I  raced 
it  to  school.  I  gave  all  the  kids  a  ride  on 
my  back,  and  I  got  to  sit  at  the  back  of 
the  class."  Anna  left  out  some  parts  of 
her  day  because  she  did  not  want  her 
mother  to  have  a  heart  attack.  "I  have 
to  do  my  homework  now,  call  me  for 
dinner."  And  Anna  stomped  off  to  her 
room. 

Her  mother  called,  "Why  are  you 
still  stomping  around?" 

"I  am  an  elephant.  Too  bad  my  wish 
book  is  all  used  up." 

Anna's  mother  breathed  a  sigh  of 
relief. 

D.  O'Brien 

resides  in  Arvada ,  Colorado. 
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The  Midsummer  Rain 


Fly  In  The  Sky 


The  tree,  in  midsummer,  sighs 
as  the  shower  gently  falls 
The  drops  of  glistening  rain, 

Like  silvery  tears, 

Slip  gracefully  to  the  ground 
and  wink  up  at  the  shining  moon. 

-  Paula  Seth,  Age  12 
Sacred  Heart  School 
Whiting ,  Indiana 


I  want  to  fly  in  the  sky 
with  the  flies  in  my  eyes 
and  some  people  say 
my  zipper  to  my  pants 
is  my  fly. 

-  Kristoffer-Kavana  Saebo,  Age  9 
Brummit  School 
Chesterton ,  Indiana 


Duck  The  Goose 


One  day  my  friend  Jen  and  I  were 
walking  along  the  shore  of  Palmer 
Lake.  We  saw  a  flock  of  wild  geese  far 
out  in  the  lake.  We  decided  to  go  back 
to  the  cottage,  and  then  we  heard  a 
strange  peeping  sound. 

We  looked  around,  and  there  was  a 
baby  goose.  I  was  so  excited,  I  almost 
pushed  Jen  in  the  water.  The  baby 
goose  was  too  fast  to  catch  by  hand,  so 
we  used  a  net. 

I  knew  the  baby  goose  was 
abandoned,  so  I  told  Jen  we  should 
take  the  baby  goose  back  to  the 
cottage.  My  mom  rushed  over  and  said, 
"Where  did  you  get  the  baby  duck?" 

I  said,  "It's  not  a  duck,  it's  a  goose." 

My  dad  came  out  and  said,  "It  looks 
like  a  Canadian  goose." 

We  put  the  baby  goose  in  a  big  box. 
The  baby  goose  hissed  and  honked  a 
lot.  Everyone  called  it  a  duck.  But  it  was 
really  a  goose.  So  we  named  it  "Duck 
the  Goose." 

One  day  my  mom  and  dad  and  I 
were  out  working  on  the  lawn.  We  all 
went  up  the  dirt  road  to  dump  the 
wheelbarrow,  and  Duck  the  Goose 
followed  us  all  the  way  up.  We  were 
very  surprised.  That's  when  Duck  the 
Goose  got  to  be  a  pain.  He  would 
make  the  most  dreadful  sound  if  no 
one  was  in  his  sight. 

We  took  Duck  the  Goose  to  our  real 
home  in  Indiana.  We  bought  Duck  the 


Goose  a  blow-up  pool,  and  the  rest  of 
the  time  he  stayed  in  our  garage. 

The  next  week  we  decided  to  go 
back  to  the  cottage.  We  got  Duck  the 
Goose  to  go  with  a  pair  of  white  geese. 
Then  the  pair  of  geese  were  being  real 
mean,  so  my  friends  took  me  out  to  get 
him. 

We  went  back  to  Indiana  for  a  while. 
We  came  back  two  weeks  later.  We  got 


Duck  the  Goose  paired  up  with  some 
Canadian  geese.  That  night  we  went  to 
see  some  friends  down  the  lake.  Their 
neighbor  found  Duck  the  Goose 
ALONE.  We  took  him  home.  Finally, 
we  got  Duck  the  Goose  some  parents. 
I  have  only  seen  him  once  since. 

-  Kelsey  Buford,  Age  10 
M undell  School 
Hobart ,  Indiana 
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The  Case  of  the  Missing 
Personality 


It  was  July  4,  1990,  Independence 
Day.  My  family  and  I  were  at  the  Dunes 
setting  off  fireworks.  I,  Theresa 
Maxwell,  had  brought  along  my  best 
friend,  Kristi  Foust,  and  my  boyfriend, 
Jonathan  Knight.  We  went  for  a  hike  on 
the  sand  hills,  Kristi  got  lost,  I  ran  out  of 
breath,  and  Jonathan  ended  up 
carrying  me.  About  an  hour  later  we 
finally  found  Kristi.  However,  she 
wasn't  Kristi,  I  mean,  she  wasn't  acting 
like  herself.  She  was  acting  like  a  snob. 

First,  she  threw  sand  at  me  and  said, 
"Let  me  help  you."  She  pushed  me 
down!  I  said,  "Kristi,  don't  you  have  a 
personality?"  She  ignored  me,  but  I 
don't  really  care.  When  we  went 
walking  down  a  huge  hill  to  where  we 
were  staying,  Kristi  pushed  Jon  down  a 
hill.  He  went  tumbling  down  very  fast 
and  almost  fell  in  the  water. 

At  the  picnic  table,  Kristi  spilled  her 
Kool-Aid  on  purpose  and,  when  my 
parents  weren't  looking,  she  flung  Jello 
in  my  mother's  hair.  I  can't  believe  she 
did  that!  When  I  was  standing  on  the 
deck,  Kristi  snuck  up  to  me  and  pushed 
me  in  the  water!  That  night  I  had  to 
sleep  right  next  to  her  in  the  tent.  I 
asked  her  if  she  had  a  personality.  She 
shrugged  her  shoulders.  The  next  day 
we  had  to  leave  because  we  had  to 
take  Kristi  to  the  doctor. 

Kristi  had  to  see  the  doctor  because 
she  was  being  very  mean.  The  doctor 
said,  "Kristi,  remember  when  you  got 
that  best  personality  award?"  I  told  the 
doctor  that  she  took  it  with  her  on  the 
vacation  to  the  Dunes. 

We  drove  back  to  the  Dunes.  Jon, 
Kristi,  and  I  went  on  the  sand  hills  to 
look  for  the  award.  It  was  around  7:00 
p.m.  when  we  found  it.  But,  when  we 
were  looking  for  it,  Kristi  pushed  me 
into  a  tree.  Boy,  did  that  hurt!  That 
night  at  supper,  Kristi  put  her  plate  on 
the  ground  and  fed  her  food  to  my  cat, 
Flower. 

That  night  everyone  slept  soundly, 


even  Kristi.  I  could  not  sleep  because 
Kristi  was  snoring,  but  I  managed  to  get 
some  sleep. 

The  next  day  Kristi  asked  Jon  and  me 
if  we  wanted  to  go  swimming.  We 
didn't  trust  her,  but  we  said  yes.  We 


thought  she  was  going  to  drown  us,  but 
we  were  totally  wrong.  She  was  being 
nice.  And  I  hope  she  never  changes. 

-  Amber  Hecht,  Age  10 
Wadsworth  School 
Griffith ,  Indiana 
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SCHOOL  DAY 

by 

Melodie  K.  Starkey 


Marti.  Marti,  wake  up." 

I  let  go  of  the  tail  of  the  dream  as  it 
canters  into  the  grayness,  then  open 
my  eyes.  "Dad?" 

"Get  up.  I  want  you  to  see 
something." 

"Okay."  The  excitement  in  his 
whispered  voice  is  explanation  enough 
to  get  me  moving.  I  fumble  around  in 
the  dark,  finally  locating  my  clothes 
from  yesterday  in  a  pile  by  the  closet.  I 
slip  into  them  quickly  and  carry  my 
shoes  out  to  the  kitchen  where  he  is 
pouring  water  from  the  kettle  into  a 
cup  for  instant  coffee. 

"Ready?" 

I  nod,  glancing  at  the  kitchen 
clock— 4:45.  In  two  hours  Mama  will 
be  trying  to  drag  us  out  of  bed  for 
school.  1  hate  getting  up;  on  weekends 

1  lounge  in  bed  all  morning,  or  until 
Carrie  calls  the  dog  in  and  they  stand 
on  top  of  me  playing  tug-o-war  with  an 
old  sock  or  with  one  of  my  stuffed 
animals.  Her  nickname  for  me  is  the 
Hibernating  Hog. 

But  this  is  different:  this  is  getting  up 
for  an  adventure  with  Dad,  and  on  a 
school  day!  Once  in  a  while  he'll  get 
one  of  us  up  on  a  Saturday  morning  at 

2  a.m.  to  go  with  him  on  his  route.  He 
picks  up  Spokane  newspapers  at  the 
train  station  and  delivers  them  to  the 
paper  boxes  and  farms  around  Pasco. 
Mother  says  we  shouldn't  mention  it  to 
people— they  don't  need  to  know  that 
he  doesn't  make  enough  at  his  regular 
job  to  make  ends  meet. 

I  like  his  route— it  seems  much  more 
like  a  real  job  than  whatever  he  does  in 
his  office  all  day.  On  Sundays  he  brings 
home  a  big  bag  full  of  dimes  and 
quarters  he's  taken  from  the  boxes,  and 
we  get  to  help  him  sort  them  into  stacks 
of  ten  for  rolling,  careful  to  set  aside  the 
ones  painted  with  red  nail  polish:  these 
are  the  ones  he  uses  to  open  the  boxes. 
We  always  have  plenty  of  rubber  bands 
for  our  clothespin  guns,  and  in  the  fall 


we  help  him  roll  the  old  newspapers 
into  logs  for  the  fireplace. 

But  this  is  a  school  day,  and  he  is 
already  done  with  the  papers.  As  I 
climb  into  his  inky-smelling 
Volkswagen  Bug  I  can  see  the  papers 
left  over  from  yesterday  scattered 
across  the  back  seat.  I  hold  his  coffee 
while  he  shifts  gears,  heading  us  toward 
the  bridge  back  to  Pasco.  It  is  a  warm 
morning  already,  even  though  it  is  still 
dark.  I  roll  down  my  window  and  lean 
my  head  out  so  the  wind  can  wake  up 
my  hair.  There  is  a  summer  smell  to  the 
air:  dust  and  sage. 

Ahead  of  us  the  Aurora  Borealis 
dances  over  the  black  outlines  of  the 
sycamore  trees.  I  remember  when  I 
was  five  and  Dad  got  Carrie  and  me  up 
to  stand  out  in  the  back  yard  and  watch 
them.  He  explained  to  us  about  the 
earth  being  tilted,  about  the  white 
nights  at  the  North  Pole,  and  about 
days  being  longer  or  shorter  at  different 
times  of  year  even  where  we  live.  This 
year  I  learned  all  that  again  in  school, 
but  it  still  doesn't  seem  like  the  true 
reason  for  the  mysterious  pink  and 
orange  and  blue  waves  of  light 
performing  their  magical  ballet. 

This  is  not  today's  adventure,  though. 
He  doesn't  even  bother  to  point  them 
out;  he  knows,  of  course,  I  see  them. 
Like  he  knew  in  December  to  stand 
silently  with  us  in  the  dark  yard 
watching  the  meteor  shower:  it  wasn't 
something  you  had  to  talk  about  to 
share. 

We  are  heading  out  of  town,  past  the 
fields  of  short  green  corn.  My  stomach 
is  awake  now  and  growling  for 
attention.  I  wish  it  were  Saturday 
morning:  Pie  Day.  On  Saturday 
mornings  the  pies  come  down  from 
Spokane  on  the  same  train  as  the 
newspapers.  Dad  helps  the  pie  man 
load  them  into  his  truck  for  delivery  to 
all  the  local  cafes,  and  in  return  he 
receives  a  free  pie  each  week.  We  take 
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turns  deciding  what  kind  he  should  get: 
his  favorite  is  banana,  Carrie's  is  apple, 
and  Mama  and  I  like  chocolate  with 
whipped  cream  and  little  curls  of 
shaved  candy  bar  on  top.  My  stomach 
purrs  now  just  thinking  about  it. 

Suddenly  Dad  slows  the  car  and  pulls 
off  the  road  next  to  a  split-rail  fence. 
"Be  real  quiet  now,"  he  cautions. 

In  the  pasture  is  the  surprise:  a  mare 
is  gently  nuzzling  a  newborn  foal 
curled  up  at  her  feet,  while  a  second 
one  tries  out  its  wobbly  legs  next  to  her. 

"Look  at  that!"  Dad  exclaims  softly. 
"There  was  just  one  when  I  came  past 
here  earlier." 

I  climb  up  on  the  lower  rail  to  get  a 
better  look,  and  Dad  leans  against  the 
top  rail.  The  mare  studies  us  for  a 
moment,  but  decides  we  are  at  a  safe 
distance  and  returns  her  attention  to 
the  twins.  The  newer  one  decides  to  try 
its  legs,  too,  first  raising  its  rear  end  and 
then  lifting  its  head.  With  a  little 
nudging  from  their  mother,  both  foals 
are  soon  nursing.  The  only  sounds  are 
the  occasional  crows  from  nearby 
roosters  and  the  mare's  quiet  snorting 
as  she  continues  to  groom  her 
offspring. 

I  notice  that  it  is  getting  lighter;  the 
whole  sky  is  taking  on  an  orange  glow. 

I  turn  to  look  at  Dad.  His  face  is  pointed 
toward  the  horses,  but  his  eyes  look  far 
away,  as  though  he  is  remembering  a 
very  special  time  before  this.  In  spite  of 
his  slight  smile,  I  notice  how  tired  he 
looks— the  dark  rings  under  his  eyes, 
the  red  whiskers  of  his  unshaven  face, 
and  the  creases  deepening  on  his 
forehead.  His  hands,  hanging  heavily 
over  the  rail,  are  black  with  newsprint, 
and  the  collar  of  his  T-shirt  is  frayed. 

Soon  we  will  have  to  go  back:  he'll 
have  to  shave  and  shower  for  work, 
and  I'll  have  to  gobble  down  a  bowl  of 
Wheaties  and  head  to  school.  But  at 
this  moment  we  are  simply,  happily 
alive. 

M.  Starkey  resides  in  Florence , 

South  Carolina. 


School  Crush 


Lovers  and  Friends 


From  lovers  and  friends  I  have  recognized  this: 

If  of  opposite  sexes,  they  just  do  not  mix. 

It's  a  gift  to  be  loved  by  a  lover  and  a  friend, 

But  if  these  two  attract,  then  your  love  for  them  ends. 

To  destroy  a  good  friendship  really  makes  no  sense. 

Unless  this  so  called  "friendship"  was  under  false  pretense. 
And  as  for  the  person  you  thought  was  your  lover.  .  . 

Sure,  she  was  in  love.  (In  love  with  your  brother) 

Should  you  hope  for  the  best?  Should  you  hope  for  the  worst? 
Or  just  sit  back  and  let  nature  take  its  course  first? 

Should  you  assume  that  you  had  this  coming  to  you? 

Or  leave  it  alone,  and  go  on  to  something  new? 

Is  it  anger  or  jealousy?  Sorrow  or  envy? 

Do  you  ask  yourself,  "Is  their  love  still  in  me?" 

The  feelings  of  pain  you've  attempted  to  hide. 

Yet  your  smiles  have  vanished  and  your  laughter  has  died. 

In  your  heart  and  your  soul,  your  body  and  mind 
You  knew  that  your  smiles  couldn't  hide  your  cries. 

Yes,  your  heart  was  broken.  But  you  still  have  your  youth. 
"What  goes  around  comes  around",  and  that's  the  truth. 


Illustration  by 
Louise  M.  Smith 


-  Glennie  Llano,  Age  11 
P.S.  16K 

Brooklyn ,  New  York 


When  will  he  ask  me.  .  . 

He  sits  across  the  room 

with  a  pencil  in  his  hands 

his  notebook  open 

working  on  math 

working  on  division 

and  multiplication  too 

while  the  teacher's  explaining 

what  to  do 

I  look  at  him 

and  look  at  him  again 

just  to  imagine 

to  imagine  when. 


-  Roderick  M.  Moffett,  Age  18 
West  Side  High 
Gary,  Indiana 
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KID  GLOVES 

by 

Tim  Darsey 


Dreaming  of  You 


Dreaming  of  you, 
i  imagine  a  world 
where  i  am  safe, 
guarded  from  outsiders, 
untouched,  and  pure, 
i  imagine  a  world 
ihat  is  brand  new; 
unfolding  petals 
of  a  young  rose, 
i  awake  from  my  dreams 
to  find  a  rift  in  my  soul, 
only  you  can  heal  me. 

And  when  i  gaze  upon  you, 
your  tender,  truthful  eyes, 
your  soft,  succulent  lips, 
and  your  hair, 
slivers  of  the  night  sky 
falling  about  your  shoulders, 
my  soul  is  complete. 

But  yet, 
i  still  long, 

long  for  something  more, 
i  long  again  for  my  dreams, 
and  the  world  you  create  there 
safe, 

untouched, 

secure. 

-  Mike  Hulka,  Age  15 
Andrean  High  School 
Merrillville ,  Indiana 


Kevin  watched  in  silence  as  the 
coyote  seemingly  floated  on  air  and 
then  plummeted  to  the  desert  floor 
below,  whistling,  like  a  bomb  falling 
through  a  war-movie  sky.  Tommy  lay 
stretched  out,  too  near  the  set,  on  one 
of  the  big  over-stuffed  pillows  that  he'd 
pulled  from  the  sofa. 

"Turn  down  the  TV,  Tommy,  you're 
going  to  wake  Mom." 

"Shut  up.  Her  door's  closed.  Besides, 
she  said  she  wants  to  get  up  early  and 
go  to  the  mall  today." 

Kevin  reached  over  and  lowered  the 
volume  himself.  Tommy  began  to 
protest  and  then  settled  down  rather 
than  miss  any  of  the  action.  Kevin  eyed 
the  set  a  moment  longer,  then  made  his 
way  to  the  kitchen. 

A  few  minutes  later,  Tommy  came  in 
and  opened  the  refrigerator  door.  He 
lifted  a  carton  of  apple  juice  from  the 
shelf  and  began  to  drink.  Kevin  smiled, 
it  was  a  habit  he  had  himself. 

"Tommy,  how  many  times  do  I  have 
to  tell  you  to  use  a  glass  when  you  want 
something  from  the  fridge?" 

"I'm  sorry,  Mom.  Hey,  can  I  get  new 
sneakers  when  we  go  to  the  mall 
today?" 

"We'll  see."  She  stroked  his  hair  and 
he  pulled  away.  "Kevin,  what  time  do 
you  have  to  be  at  the  gym?  I  can  drop 
you  on  the  way." 

"The  coach  wants  everybody  there 
at  one,  but  don't  worry,  I'll  ride  my 
bike."  Kevin  didn't  want  to  be  driven 
by  his  mother.  Most  of  the  guys  had 
their  own  cars,  and  he  didn't  even  have 
his  license. 

"I  don't  want  you  riding  that  bicycle 
tonight.  It'll  be  late,  and  you  may  get 
hurt.  You  can  ask  one  of  the  other  boys 
to  drive  you  home." 

Tommy  looked  over  at  Kevin, 
carefully  gauging  the  distance  between 
them.  "Are  you  coming  home  with 
another  black  eye?"  He  laughed,  and 


moved  to  position  his  mother's  body 
between  Kevin  and  himself.  "My 
brother,  Killer  Kevin  Horne." 

Kevin  played  along.  "I'll  catch  you 
when  Mom's  not  around,  you  little 
runt." 

"All  right,  you  two,  that's  enough. 
Go  and  make  your  beds  while  I  cook 
breakfast." 

Tommy  wandered  into  the  den  and 
settled  in  front  of  the  television  again. 
Kevin  looked  at  his  mother.  "Dad 
called  last  night  while  you  were  at 
work." 

"It's  just  like  him  to  call  when  he 
knows  that  I'll  be  out.  Did  he  say 
anything  about  sending  a  check?" 

"No,  he  didn't  mention  it.  But  he 
said  that  he  has  to  be  in  Ft.  Worth 
today  on  business  and  that  he'll  try  and 
come  to  Carrolton  for  my  fight." 

"Don't  rely  on  what  he  says  too 
much,  Kevin.  He  means  well,  just  don't 
get  your  hopes  up.  Remember 
Christmas?" 

Kevin  remembered,  but  he  didn't  say 
anything.  He  just  walked  out  of  the 
room.  He  felt  that,  somehow,  it  had 
been  his  mother's  fault  that  his  father 
had  failed  to  show  for  Christmas,  even 
though  he'd  promised.  He  hadn't  even 
bothered  to  call.  Instead,  he  shipped  a 
package  containing  gifts  and  a  note 
apologizing  for  not  being  able  to  make 
it.  It  arrived  the  day  after  Christmas. 

"Kevin,"  his  mother  called  after  him. 

He  didn't  answer.  When  his  father 
left  there  had  been  no  adult  for  her  to 
confide  in.  She  had  told  him  things. 
Things  that  were  hard  for  him  to 
understand.  He  still  felt  close  to  her, 
but  he'd  heard  her  version  of  the  truth 
for  three  years.  He  no  longer  cared  to 
hear  it. 

Kevin  made  his  bed,  then  lay  down. 
He  leafed  through  a  book  but  didn't 
feel  like  reading.  He  thought  about  the 
fight  coming  up,  briefly  wondering  if  he 
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had  a  chance.  He  thought  about 
Thursday  afternoon.  He'd  been 
running  laps  around  the  oval  at  the 
stadium  when  Mike  and  Eric  Evans  had 
jogged  up  beside  him. 

Eric  was  the  team  hotshot.  The  year 
before,  he'd  finished  the  high  school 
season  undefeated,  and  was  runner-up 
in  the  state  Golden  Gloves 
championship.  Kevin  was  surprised 
when  it  was  Eric  who  spoke  first. 

“How's  it  going,  Kev?" 

“Great,  but  I'll  be  glad  when  this  is 
over  and  we  hit  the  showers." 

“You're  pretty  good  at  giving  up, 
aren't  you?  Why  bother  staying  with 
the  team?  You  know,  nobody  would 
care  if  you  quit." 

“Hey,  I'm  no  quitter." 

“No?  You're  no  boxer,  either.  It  can't 
be  worth  it,  getting  knocked  around 
every  week." 

Kevin  stared  at  him.  He  couldn't 
think  of  anything  to  say. 

“You're  a  loser,  Horne,  and  you're 
bringing  the  whole  team  down."  He 
gave  Kevin  a  look  of  dismissal  and  ran 
ahead,  leaving  the  two  boys  alone. 

Kevin  turned  to  Mike,  who  ran  along 
quietly,  his  eyes  fixed  straight  ahead. 
“What  was  that  all  about?" 

“I  don't  know.  Some  of  the  guys 
think  that  you  don't  care.  Win  or  lose, 
it's  all  the  same  to  you."  He  hesitated 
before  asking,  “Is  it  true?" 

Kevin  stopped  running  and  stared  at 
him.  “Oi  course  it  isn't  true.  I  care,"  he 
said,  not  sure  that  he  did.  “I  fight  and 
I'm  beaten.  Everybody  loses 
sometimes,  including  you." 

Kevin  had  been  angry.  After  working 
out,  he  hadn't  showered  with  the  team. 
He'd  gathered  his  things  from  his 
locker  and  left.  He  couldn't  be  sure, 
but  he  suspected  that  the  coach  had 
put  Eric  up  to  his  little  pep  talk. 


Kevin  had  never  shown  much 
interest  in  sports.  But  when  Mike  had 
made  the  boxing  team,  he  decided  to 
give  it  a  try.  Boxing  appealed  to  him. 
He  loved  wearing  the  oversized  gloves. 
When  he  slipped  them  on,  his  hands 
were  transformed.  No  longer  long  and 


delicate,  almost  feminine,  they  became 
short,  squat  fighter's  hands.  Inside  the 
gloves,  his  hands  were  weapons. 
Outside,  they  appeared  more  suited  to 
the  piano. 

It  had  been  an  effort  to  get  his  mother 
to  let  him  try  out  for  the  squad.  He 
reminded  her  that  his  father  had  been  a 
boxer  while  in  the  navy.  That  was 
precisely  the  point,  she'd  countered. 
She  told  him  that  boxing  was  brutal  and 
an  antisocial  sport.  He'd  kept  at  her, 
and  eventually  she'd  signed  the  papers 
absolving  the  school  of  responsibility 
for  any  injuries  that  he  might  sustain. 

He  made  the  team,  and  in  the 
beginning  his  coach  was  full  of 
encouragement,  even  as  Kevin  grew 
ever  more  doubtful  of  his  own  abilities. 
He  felt  that  he  was  too  tall  and  thin  to 
ever  become  an  effective  fighter.  All 
the  boys  in  his  weight  class  tended  to 
be  shorter  than  Kevin.  They  were 
stronger  and  more  compact. 

“You've  got  reach,"  his  coach  would 
say,  "use  it." 

Reach.  Roughly  translated  it  meant 
skinny  arms  and  a  narrow  chest.  Kevin 
hated  his  body.  At  sixteen,  he  was  the 
tallest  boy  on  the  team.  He  was  also  the 
lightest  in  weight. 

He'd  never  been  knocked  down  in  a 
fight,  which  for  Kevin  was  a  small 
source  of  pride.  And  though  he'd  come 
close  on  more  than  one  occasion,  he'd 
never  won  a  match  either.  The  coach 
didn't  spend  as  much  time  with  him  as 
he  had  at  first,  and  now  it  seemed  that 
he  wanted  Kevin  off  the  team.  Kevin 
felt  that  he'd  worked  as  hard  as 
everyone  else  to  be  there,  and  he 
wouldn't  let  it  go  so  easily. 

By  the  time  that  his  mother  dropped 
him  at  the  gym,  most  of  the  others  had 
arrived.  Some  of  the  boys  were  already 
inside  the  mini-bus,  while  others  stood 
scattered  about  in  small  groups.  Kevin 
walked  over  and  sat  on  one  of  the 
wooden  benches  near  the  locker  room 
door.  He  looked  up  to  find  Eric  Evans 
approaching. 

“I  hope  you  didn't  think  that  I  was 
out  of  line  the  other  day.  I  didn't  really 


mean  anything  by  all  that,  I'm  sorry. 
Good  luck  today,  okay?"  He  offered 
his  hand  to  Kevin. 

Even  though  he  felt  that  Eric  had 
been  out  of  line,  Kevin  took  his  hand. 
“Thanks,  I  need  all  the  luck  I  can  get." 

Kevin  sat  next  to  Mike  on  the  bus;  he 
was  over  being  angry  with  his  friend. 
They  joked  about  friends  at  school  and 
made  plans  to  see  a  movie.  Kevin 
always  enjoyed  the  rides  before  a  fight; 
there  was  a  jovial  air  about  them,  and 
he  felt  drawn  closer  to  his  teammates. 
Their  confidence  buoyed  his  own. 

When  they  arrived  in  Carrolton  and 
everyone  was  out  of  the  bus,  Coach 
Reardon  spoke  up.  “There's  half  an 
hour  before  weigh-in.  I  want  everyone 
to  do  a  little  light  stretching  and  then 
find  a  quiet  spot  to  compose  himself, 
okay?  Just  take  it  easy,  and  no  horsing 
around." 

The  boys  entered  the  gym  and 
spread  out.  Kevin  walked  to  an  isolated 
corner  and  began  to  slowly  loosen  up. 
After  several  minutes  he  stopped  and 
climbed  high  in  the  bleachers,  where 
he  had  a  good  view  of  the  inside  of  the 
building. 

The  room  was  vast  and  almost 
empty.  Sounds  echoed  from  end  to 
end.  He  could  see  his  teammates,  and 
there  were  a  few  officials  standing  near 
the  ring,  which  was  directly  in  the 
center  of  the  hall.  He  scanned  the 
bleachers,  where  a  few  spectators  had 
begun  to  gather.  His  father  was  not 
among  them. 

After  everyone  had  weighed  in, 
Reardon  read  off  their  names  and  the 
schedule  of  the  bouts.  Kevin  had  drawn 
the  fifth  match  on  the  card.  He  couldn't 
believe  his  bad  luck.  His  opponent 
would  be  David  Simmons,  the  District 
Four  champion. 

He'd  seen  Simmons'  picture  in  the 
paper  along  with  a  caption  touting  his 
talent.  Kevin  had  seen  him  at  the 
weigh-in  and  he  seemed  no  more  than 
average.  He  figured  that  he  must  be  a 
couple  of  inches  taller  than  the  boy, 
and  Simmons  couldn't  outweigh  him 
by  more  than  a  pound  or  two  because 
of  the  weight  restrictions.  So,  he  asked 
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himself,  what  makes  him  so  invincible? 
According  to  the  newspaper,  a  killer 
right  hook,  a  stinging  jab  and  a  flawless 
record.  Kevin  ended  the  list. 

Half  an  hour  before  the  first  fight  the 
coach  gathered  his  team  about  him.  He 
gave  the  usual  speech  about  desire  and 
winning.  With  less  enthusiasm,  he  told 
them  that  losing  was  not  the  end  of  the 
world.  Kevin  stopped  listening  when 
the  coach  reached  the  part  where  he 
said  that  his  job  was  not  building 
fighters  but  building  character.  Kevin 
looked  the  crowd  over  again.  His  dad 
was  still  nowhere  in  sight. 

Most  of  his  teammates  sat  together 
once  the  tournament  began,  but  Kevin 
chose  to  sit  alone.  He  sat  quietly 
through  the  first  match,  occasionally 
glancing  over  to  where  the  majority  of 
the  spectators  had  gathered.  At  the  end 
of  the  second  fight,  he  went  into  the 
dressing  room  to  change  into  his  gear. 
Mike  was  sitting  there  already, 
preparing  himself  for  his  own  bout.  He 
looked  up  as  Kevin  entered.  “Good 
luck,  Slugger." 

Kevin  smiled.  "Yeah,  you  too." 

He  undressed  and  slipped  into  his 
trunks.  While  he  sat,  lacing  his  shoes, 
Coach  Reardon  came  into  the  room. 

"There  you  are,  Horne.  You  ready 
for  him?"  Without  waiting  for  Kevin  to 
reply,  he  continued,  "You  can  win  this 
fight.  You've  just  got  to  take  it  to  him, 
get  in  there  and  let  him  know  that 
you're  not  afraid.  Is  everything  okay? 
You  loose?" 

He  held  his  hands  up  in  front  of 
Kevin.  "Throw  me  a  couple  of  quick 
ones." 

Kevin  went  through  the  motions  of 
boxing  at  the  target. 

"That's  it,  stay  loose,  Kevin.  Throw 
lots  of  jabs,  now  mix  it  up.  That's  good, 
I  want  you  to  punch  like  that.  Now, 
come  on,  let's  get  out  there." 

They  walked  into  the  gym  together. 
Several  minutes  passed  with  Kevin  only 
vaguely  aware  of  his  surroundings.  The 
lights  and  buzz  of  the  crowd  were 
dazzling.  It  was  unreal,  dream-like.  He 
imagined  that  they  were  cheering  his 
entrance.  Reardon  touched  his  arm 


and  brought  him  back  to  earth.  In 
another  minute  he  would  be  standing 
inside  the  ring,  and  the  cries  of  the 
crowd  would  grow  more  menacing. 

He  stepped  up  into  the  ring  and 
slipped  his  mouthpiece  in  place. 
Reardon  continued  to  give  advice  until 
Kevin  walked  to  the  center  of  the  ring 
for  instructions  from  the  referee.  He 
shook  hands  with  his  opponent  and 
returned  to  his  corner. 

The  bell  sounded,  and  the  fight 
began.  Circling,  the  boxers  threw  a  few 
cursory  jabs,  feeling  one  another  out. 
With  twenty  seconds  to  go,  they 
exchanged  quick  flurries,  with  neither 
boy  scoring.  The  bell  rang.  Kevin  had 
survived  a  round  with  the  champion. 

"All  right,  Kevin,  you  did  okay.  But 
you  can't  expect  to  win  like  that. 
You're  going  to  have  to  throw  more 
punches."  Reardon  passed  a  cool 
sponge  over  Kevin's  forehead.  "Just 
score  points.  There's  not  going  to  be 
any  knockout."  The  bell  rang,  and  he 
yelled,  "Get  in  there." 

Kevin  knew  what  he  was  supposed  to 
do.  The  problem  came  in  doing  it.  He 
circled  to  the  left  of  the  other  fighter 
and  threw  a  jab.  To  his  great  surprise,  it 
connected.  Simmons  quickly  covered 
up  and  countered,  striking  Kevin 
squarely  on  the  nose.  Blood  filled  his 
mouth,  then  trickled  down  his  chin  and 
dropped  onto  the  canvas.  He  had 
trouble  breathing. 

The  blood  in  his  mouth  made  him 
queasy.  His  eyes  watered.  He  struck 
out  blindly,  hoping  to  keep  Simmons 
away.  He  felt  that  his  lungs  would  burst 
and  prayed  for  the  bell  to  come.  His 
coach  called  that  there  were  twenty 
seconds  left.  He  sputtered  and  covered 
his  face  with  his  hands. 

Reardon  shouted  something,  but  his 
words  were  lost  in  the  din.  Kevin 
couldn't  keep  his  hands  up  any  longer; 
he  lowered  his  arms  and  he  saw  that 
Simmons  was  winded  too.  He  circled, 
just  out  of  reach,  his  jaw  slack  as  he 
breathed  through  his  mouth.  Kevin 
struggled  to  throw  another  punch.  As 
he  moved,  he  slipped,  but  the  hook 


passed  Simmons'  guard  and  crashed 
into  his  temple.  The  bell  ended  the 
round. 

"You've  got  him,  you  stung  him  that 
time."  Reardon  nearly  fell  into  the  ring 
in  his  excitement.  Kevin  felt  like  he  was 
the  one  who  had  been  stung;  there  was 
buzzing  in  his  ears.  Adrenalin  flowed 
into  his  bloodstream,  mixing  with 
hormones  that  worked  to  ease  the  fear 
and  the  pain.  He  enjoyed  the  soothing, 
cool  wetness  of  the  sponge  as  it  danced 
about,  cleaning  the  blood  from  his 
face.  His  mind  raced.  He  spit.  He 
wasn't  listening  anymore;  he  shut 
everything  out. 

When  the  bell  rang,  Simmons  rushed 
him  with  a  flurry  of  blows.  Kevin  tried 
to  keep  him  away,  but  two  of  the 
punches  landed  hard.  He  moved  in 
close,  and  they  clinched.  Kevin  wanted 
to  stay  there,  clinging  to  the  other  boy 
until  the  fight  was  over. 

The  referee  separated  them,  and 
Simmons  charged  again.  Kevin  parried 
the  punches  and  threw  a  counter  that 
slammed  into  Simmons'  jaw.  His  foe's 
guard  dropped  and  Kevin  crossed 
again,  this  time  striking  him  above  the 
ear.  Kevin  felt  the  shock  from  the  blow 
rise  up  his  arm  until  he  could  feel  it  in 
his  teeth. 

He  knew  instinctively  that  the  boy 
was  hurt.  It  was  the  hardest  punch  he'd 
ever  thrown.  Everyone  was  calling  for 
him  to  finish  the  job,  but  he  couldn't 
move.  Simmons'  eyes  grew  huge  and 
then  slowly  small  again,  emptying 
under  Kevin's  gaze,  and  his  face 
became  expressionless. 

One  punch  would  drop  the  boy,  and 
Kevin  knew  it.  As  the  voices  inside  the 
gym  built  to  a  roar,  he  stood  still, 
searching  the  boy's  face  for  some 
reason  to  strike.  Simmons  wavered, 
without  falling,  like  an  animal  frozen  in 
the  headlights  of  an  onrushing  car. 

Kevin  dropped  his  hands  to  his  sides 
and  walked  to  the  corner  of  the  ring. 
The  bell  sounded,  and  at  last,  it  was  all 
over. 

T.  Darsey  resides  in  New  York , 

New  York. 
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Resumes 

Reports 


WORD  PROCESSING 

(HP  Laserjct  Printer) 


Mary  Nikolich 


(312)  731-3759 


NANCY  McCANN  -  Pres. 
SARA  SWEENEY  -  Editor 


Love  Designers  Writers'  Club 

Publishers  of  RENDEZVOUS 
A  Monthly  Review  of  Historical 
and  Contemporary  Romance  Novels 

1507  Burnham  Ave. 
(708)862-9797  Calumet  City,  IL 60409 


Monday  -  Friday  (708)418-8219 

11:00  -  6:00 
Saturday 
10:00  -  4:00 

Baseball  Card  Exchange 

Buying  and  Selling  Sports  Cards 


18158  Henry  St.  Steve  Hart 

Lansing,  IL  60438  Owner 


C0 ACHMAjV 


^T'/QUE 


V 


NORTHERN  INDIANA'S 
LARGEST  ANTIQUE  MALL 
OVER  80  DEALERS 

500  LINCOLNWAY 

Three  Blocks  East 
of  the  Court  House 

LA  PORTE,  IND. 


HOURS 

Mon.  -  Sat.  9-5:00 
Sunday  Noon-5:00 

Phone: (219)326-5933 

David  Nickerson 

OWNER 


LOANS  TO 
RIDE 

HOME  ABOUT 


972-7317 

MAIN  OFFICE 

2611  Highway  Avenue 
Highland,  IN 


322-9516 

SCHERERVILLE  OFFICE 

450  W.  Lincoln  Highway 
Schererville,  IN 


ilBank  of  Highland 

MEMBER  FDIC 
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TURBO  WASH 


SELF  SERVICE  CAR  WASH 

All  for  Only 


We  offer: 

•  Spot  Free  Rinse 

•  Incredible  Foamy  Brush 

•  Westley’s  Magic  Tire  Cleaner 

•  Blue  Coral  Wax 

•  Fresh  Rinse  Water 

•  Super  High  Pressure  Soap 

4  Touchless 
Automatic  Bays 

•  Under  Carriage 

•  1  Pre-Soak  Cycle 

•  1  Soap  Cycle 

•  2  High  Pressure  Rinse  Cycles 

•  1  Spot  Free  Rinse  Cycle 


OPEN  24  HOURS  -  7  DAYS  A  WEEK  -  WE  WELCOME  VANS 


9611  INDIANAPOLIS  BLVD.,  HIGHLAND,  IN 

(Directly  Behind  OIL  EXPRESS ®  ) 
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We  are 

UP  TO  1992: 


Project  Development 

Mechanical 

Electrical 

Civil 

Structural 

Architectural 


UP  TO  Serving  You  ! 

30  Years  service  to  our  clients 
772  Years  service  by  our  staff  to  S/E 
502  Clients  served 
514  Projects  for  one  client 
4,610  Projects  completed 


PROFESSIONAL  ENGINEERING  CONSULTANTS 

2345  -  167th  Street,  Hammond,  Indiana  46323 

(219)  844-7030  •  (312)  374-2511 
FAX:  (219)  844-4217 
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